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The sewing room 
of your dreams— 


What a charming sewing room! And so _ will harmonize with any room in the house. 


practical! Note, for instance, the Congoleum Congoleum Rugs are laid without any 
Gold-Seal Rug. Would you ever dream that kind of fastening. Just unroll them—and 
this rich, colorful floor-covering could be jn a few hours they hug the floor. They 


kept dust-free and new-looking simply by an _ never kick up at the corners or edges. 


se 
cccastone Gynt sopping! Inexpensive and Durable 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned _ Congoleum Rugs not only save time and 
work but money, too. For they cost so little 
and wear so long that they are the most eco- 
nomical floor-coverings you can buy. They 
are made, of course, in all the popular sizes. 
And the Gold Seal pasted on every rug, 
assures “‘Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 
Money Back.” 


Lint, broken threads, scraps of material— 
all the odds and ends of sewing—can be re- 
moved in a jiffy from Congoleum’s smooth 
surface. No tedious, time-taking sweeping 
as is necessary with woven floor-coverings. 
Every busy woman will appreciate the 
freedom from drudgery that Congoleum 













Gold-Seal Art-Rugs afford. ConcoLeuM-NaIrN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
. . Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
So varied and appropriate are Congoleum Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro : 
patterns that it’s easy to finda design which In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal Pattern 


No. 379 





of floor-covering as “Congoleum”’ is a violation of 


the law, we will pay $100 to any person who will 
G O LD-S EAL secure evidence that will lead to conviction of any- 


one guilty of this practice. 
; If you want the genuine ask for it by the registered 
R , - F G S trade-mark name “Congoleum” and be sure to look 
for the Gold Seal on the goods you buy! 


(AEC.US, PAT.OFF- 


$100 Reward—tThere is only one 
“Congoleum.” It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., and identified by a Gold Seal pasted 
on the surface of every pattern. All ‘Seconds”’ 
are identified by a red label. 

As the sale or representation of any other make 
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No. 518 
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Music is only as good as 
each performer can make it 


Whom can you hear and how well can you hear 
them? That is the first consideration in music, 
because, if the performance is faulty for any 
reason. whatever, the finest music in the world 


can become unbearable. 


John McCormack and his Victor 
Records interpret in music the heart of 
the American people, and this famous 
artist’s popularity is equaled only by the 
popularity of his Victor Records. 


Dear Love, Remember Me 
I Hear You Calling Me 


) 

) 

Moonlight and Roses ) 
The Sweetest Call 5 1092 1.50 

d 

5) 


Ah! Moon of My Delight 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 


754 $1.50 


6197 2.00 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


To hear these Victor Records by Jeritza 
is to understand at once how, given the 
necessary talent, a prima donna may 
today take by storm audiences long 
used to perfection of performance. 


Tannhiuser—Dich, teure Halle 
Die Tote Stadt—Lautenlied der Marietta 


Alceste—Divinités du Styx 


’ 688 $1.50 


) 

r 
Gioconda—Suicidio 5 6375 2.00 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete } 
Tosca—Vissi d’arte 5 687 1.50 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


OCG & & Gav. Orr. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 


:~ 


Possession of any Victor Record by 
Kreisler is possession of a masterpiece. 
On many of his Victor Records, he 
plays his own compositions. Choose for 
yourself, but in your choosing be sure 
you hear these: 


Liebesfreud ? 

Liebesleid 56182 $2.00 
Dream of Youth 

Forsaken } 708 1.50 
The Old Refrain 

The Rosary i 720 1.50 





Victrola No. 100 
$150 
Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 
Catalog sent on request 
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use it too! calls NORTH DAKOTA to TEXAS 





Yes, and millions of other 
women smile agreement 
every Monday 


E women of North Dakota may dif- 

fer from the women of Texas in mat- 

ters of politics, breadmaking or books, but 

they agree thoroughly in the matter of 
laundry soap. 


Ask them why, and they will say some- 
thing like this: 


“P and G The White Naphtha Soap does 
our work easier, makes our clothes whiter, 
protects our colored clothes better, than 
any other soap we know of, and we've 
experimented with dozens.” 


So P and G has become the largest-sell- 
ing laundry soap in these two states, just 
as it is the largest-selling laundry soap in 
the country as a whole. 


Oh, yes, there are also many other 
reasons for P and G’s unprecedented suc- 
cess besides ease, whiteness and safety— 


“Being the mother of four children, the care of whose clothes entails 
endless washing—and I am my own laundress—I use P and G 
The White Naphtha Soap for all of the reasons you give, and for 
one other reason—it is easy on the hands. My hands are always 
soft, a result I cannot get with any other laundry soap, and I have 


used many brands.” MRS. G. C. T., WACO, TEXAS 


THE LARGEST-SELLING 


CAF? 


Ee 





P and G makes rich, lasting suds in any 
water, hot or cold, hard or soft; 


It dissolves dirt with amazing speed, 
and thus reduces rubbing and boiling to 
the very minimum (many women never 
boil at all with it); 


It rinses out like smoke before a sum- 
mer breeze; 


It leaves behind no hint of grayness or 
soapy odor; 


By sudsing readily in lukewarm water, 
it helps you to keep your hands in good 
condition. 


Let P and G lift the burden of your 
next washing from your arms. Watch its 
fine white suds build up in the tub. 
Compare your results with those you 
have been used to—for whiteness, for 
freshness. 


Just keep this in mind: there is no 
mystery about the supremacy of P and G— 
it is simply a better soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


“For several years I used different kinds of soap. Finally I started 
using P and G White Naphtha. In the past three years I have lived 
in Iowa, Minnesota and North Dakota, and used all kinds of 
water, including some strong with alkali. But no soap can replace 


P and G in my home.”” MRS. H.R. F.,. GRAND FORKS, N. D. 








IN AMERICA 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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*“CROAKED HIM?” 





HADLEY FELT THE UGLY, GRATING MUTTER, TOUCHED WITH A QUEER EFFECT OF MENACE THAT SEEMED TO 


JERK HIS FREE ARM UPWARD TO WARD OFF AN IMMINENT BLOW 












%a|BEN HADLEY found 
3) himself enjoying an art- 
F4| less thrill of excitement 

’&ias he stopped his car in 
¥#3%| the blot of shadow beside 
¥eelthe drive and switched 
4 out its headlights. A 
iS st@era) figure detached itself 
slowly from the deeper darkness below 
the trees, and a hushed, whispering voice 

‘nt a pleasant little shiver up and down 

'ladley’s spine. He told himself that 
lis was silly; it was pure farce, this ad- 
-enture, all the funnier because it must be played in this 
desperately solemn earnest. ‘‘Hadley?”’ The whisper was 
barely audible above the stealthy murmur of leaves. 

An impulse to laugh outright nudged at Hadley’s dia- 
phragm; he kept his voice low and steady by a timely re- 
flection of Henry Gray’s value to Penfold and Company and 
to Eben Hadley in particular. The thought of offending a 
customer was serious enough to dampen a very lively sense of 

umor. 

“Yes. Sorry I’m late. I couldn’t find the way out here. 
Hope you haven't been waiting long.” 

‘No matter. It’s safe. Let’s have ’em.” 

Hadley slid his hand into the space between the cushions 
of the back and seat and brought forth a thin packet of 
bonds, fastened by a wide band of rubber. He snapped on 
the dash lamp, to reveal the yellow arabesques of engraving 
cn the uppermost. 

“Turn it out—quick!”” Gray’s whisper was angrily im- 
perative. ‘‘D’you want to get our throats cut, showing a 
light that way?” He took the parcel with a jerk as Hadley 
touched the switch, amused at himself for feeling again that 





By HuGH MacNaIirR KAHLER 


Illustrated by Hubert Mathieu 


funny little shiver between his shoulder blades. ‘I'll check 
them over where it’s safe. That’s all; drive on.” 

Hadley hesitated. It wasn’t altogether silly, this fear 
of footpads that was old Henry Gray’s obsession. There 
were plenty of rascals in Pittland nowadays, men who’d 
jump at the chance to kill an old, feeble man for a tenth of 
what the sheaf of Liberties in Henry Gray’s pocket would 
sell for; and they were all small denominations, too, hundreds 
and fifties that would be as easy to cash almost as so many 
banknotes. One of these dark nights Henry Gray was due to 
turn up missing after such a dime-novel escapade as this. 

“Hadn't you better let me give you a lift home?’’ Hadley 
said. ‘‘It’sovera mile, and you're running quite a risk si 

“I'd run a good deal more if I advertised myself by driv- 
ing around in a three-thousand-dollar car,’’ said Gray’s 
whisper. ‘‘ Why do you think I go to all this trouble to meet 
you this way? I could have you deliver my bonds, at your 
risk, right to my door by daylight, couldn’t I? And after it 
had happened often enough for some smart thief to notice it, 
I'd wake up some night looking intoa gun.’’ He madea thin 
sound that was the caricature of a laugh. ‘‘Hee-hee! They 





? hold up armed bank messengers in front 
E é A ] S ] 0 0 of police-stations at noon, but they never 
think of bothering old man Gray, with 


his bundle under hisarm. You drive on. 
he the one who runs the risks, Had- 
ey. 

Hadley chuckled. ‘‘The joke would 
be on the other fellow if he judged me by 
the car. I’ve got eight dollars on me.” 

“Yes, that’s the fashion.” Gray’s 
muted voice found a contemptuous edge. 
“A rich man’s car, a rich man’s pleas- 
ures—and empty pockets! You’rea fool, 

Hadley. I wouldn’t deal with you if it weren’t for your trick 
of keeping a shut mouth—and your firm’s trick of it too. 
The first time I hear anything that indicates that anybody 
thinks I’ve got money, you and your firm lose a pretty good 
customer. It’ll be expensive for you to gabble.” 

“‘No fear!’’ Hadley touched the starter and the motor 
hummed softly. ‘‘We don’t talk. Good night, sir.’’ 

The vague figure faded into the deeper shadows without 
response. Hadley followed the curving driveway on through 
the park and turned south along Maryland Avenue toward 
the dome of pale radiance that overhung the center of the 
sprawling city. Here, on either side of the wide street, were 
the dim outlines of great houses, as yet unhidden by the 
planting that sought to redeem the nakedness of old Elijah 
Pitt’s cornfields, suddenly overrun in the swift expansion of 
a village that had been touched not by one King Midas but 
by fifty. 

The houses lifted portraits of their owners in Hadley’s 
mind as he let the car gather speed down the long, gentle 
slope; he knew most of them, dealt with a few on fairly 
friendly terms—men who had grown rich overnight, as 
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Pittland had grown rich, wave of new wealth following so 
fast on wave that those whose fortunes dated back to the 
brief, frenzied scurry of the oil-well days had become already 
a venerable aristocracy looking down on the upstarts who 
had come up with steel and the mushroom millionaires cre- 
ated by munitions, and the outsiders, drawn from the four 
winds by some sixth sense of restless money, as carrion 
birds are gathered out of empty skies before their feast is 
fairly spread. “? 

Eben Hadley didn’t envy them their sudden millions, but 
as he passed their raw, new castles he was a little sorry for 
himself. He could have enjoyed a share in all this money 
better than most of the men who possessed it; if his father 
hadn’t been quite so keen on surgery, quite so soft-hearted 
about his fees, quite so unconscious of what was going on 
about him, his son wouldn’t be dancing attendance on these 
brand-new rich men, picking up a living by helping them in- 
vest their careless surplus. 


F HE hadn’t been lucky enough to win old Henry Gray’s 

confidence, Hadley told himself, it wouldn’t have been even 
a living. Gray’s business made it possible for him to stay on 
at the club, in spite of that dismal experiment in North- 
eastern Pete; he could risk buying a decent car on the 
monthly payment plan at last; he could continue to play 
golf now and then with prospective customers at the newest 
and gaudiest of the country clubs; he could hold up his end 
in the rather hysterical turmoil out of which, some day, Pitt- 
land would perhaps evolve a definite social organization. 

His thoughts returned to Gray with something like affec- 
tion; he saw the old man as at once a benefactor and a pro- 
tégé—a personage to be treated with reverent respect and a 
child to be indulged in his elaborate game of make-believe. 
Hadley guessed that Gray really enjoyed his masquerade, his 
roundabout, devious methods of transacting commonplace 
business. It wasn’t altogether for safety’s sake that he pre- 
tended to be only in comfortable circumstances, that he af- 
fected a mild invalidism that ostensibly confined him to the 
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HIS CAPTOR STOPPED INSTANTLY, AND THE CRUEL PRESSURE LESSENED. ‘‘ALL RIGHT, 
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old, shabby-genteel brick house in Whitney Street. Hadley 
felt that Gray derived from all this careful pretense some- 
thing very much like the pleasure that Hadley found in his 
share of the amateur productions of the Pittland Theater 
Guild. He hoped so at least; unless Gray enjoyed this mys- 
tery, there couldn’t be very much satisfaction in his existence. 

It was still hard to believe that Gray was rich, richer than 
a good many of the aggressively prosperous men who built 
their stone palaces along Maryland Avenue and played 
bridge for hundred-dollar points at the Pittland Club. He 
had known the old fellow ever since he could remember asa 
patient of his father’s, living almost invisibly in the Vic- 
torian house on Whitney Place. He knew, vaguely, that 
Gray had come to Pittland during the historic oil stampede, 
but no one had ever suggested that he had profited on any 
large scale in that short-lived, hysterical period of plenty. It 
had been as one who humors the whim of a crotchety old 
neighbor that he had responded to Gray’s telephone sum- 
mons, rather than with any hope of a profitable commission; 
he could still feel his shock of surprise over the order to buy 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of Liberties, the half con- 
temptuous gesture with which Gray had handed over almost 
half a million in other securities to be discreetly sold. Even 
now, after usage had schooled him to the facts, Eben Had- 
ley had a perplexing sense of unreality as he thought about 
it, as if, almost, it were some peculiarly vivid and pleasant 
dream, as if he only imagined himself to be driving this new 
car down the avenue 

His hands and feet moved mechanically on wheel and 
clutch and brake as a man darted crazily out from the curb 
into the beam of the headlights; he twisted the car sharply 
to the right, barely avoiding the runner’s upflung heel; the 
tires slithered over the asphalt and Hadley felt the jar and 
lurch of the car under him as one front wheel mounted the 
curbstone; he caught a glimpse of another man, of an up- 
lifted arm, a face that was strangely white in the glare of the 
headlight; the right fender seemed to leap forward and 
strike, like a springing beast. 








KID. HAVE IT 


YOUR OWN WAY, IF YOU WANT A CROWD” 
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Then he was out of the car, hes 
bending over a still, huddled fig- 
ure on the sod, feeling clumsily <2 
for a pulse and remembering, PFE 
crazily, how his father had ee ee 
patiently taught him to find it. “ j 

‘‘Croaked him?’”’ gee 
Hadley felt the voice Zao 
rather than heard it, an 
ugly, grating mutter, 
touched with a queer ef- 
fect of menace that 
seemed to jerk his free 
arm upward to ward off 
an imminent blow. 
Twisting his head he saw 
that the man who had 
caused him to turn out 
of the road had come 
back and stood just out- 
side the flattened shaft 
of light, his shoulders 
swung up and forward, his arms inbent at the elbows, his 
hands suggestively clenched. 

“‘He’s alive anyway,” he said quickly. ‘Help me get him 
into the car. I’ll take him to the hospital 








6 hee other man stooped without a word. It was easy to lift 
the reedy figure and carry it tothe car. To Hadley’s huge 
relief there was a stir and a whisper as they lowered the victim 
to the seat. He heard the man beside him catch his breath. 

‘‘He’s comin’ to!’’ he said. “If you’d croaked him - 
Wonder you wouldn’t look where you’re drivin’! Run clear 
up on the sidewalk and hit the Shepherd!’’ His tone changed 
on the final word; to Hadley’s ear there was something like 
fear in the new key, in the quick glance to right and left. 

““Red!’’ The man in the car spoke drowsily, but Hadley 
seemed to hear a note of command in the voice. 

“Yes, sir. It’s me, all right.’”” There was an eager 
deference in the fellow’s tone and posture that 
quickened Hadley’s curiosity. ‘‘ You hurt bad, sir? 
Will I hand this guy a swift poke in the slats, f’r 
luck?” 

“You won’t. Whatever fault there may have 
been was yours; you ran squarely in front of him.” 

“T never thought it’d steer him into you, Shep 
herd. I ——”’ 

‘Never mind. You know what I want. Give 
it to me.’”’ The voice was faint and tired, but 
Hadley had no feeling of surprise at its effect on 
the heavy-set fellow beside him. 

Red almost fawned as he put something into the 
injured man’s hands. ‘‘I’d ’ve brought it around 
tomorrow anyway,” he said. ‘‘ Honest, I would 
it was only the way you hopped me that made me 
beat it.”’ 

‘“Never mind. You can tell me in the morning. 
I'll expect you, remember. That’s all now.” 

“Yes, sir.”” Red seemed to blend into the dark- 
ness out of which he had emerged. 

Hadley heard the thud of his running steps on 
the sod. He leaned into the car. ‘I’m awfully 
sorry. Shall I drive you to the hospital or would 
you prefer to go home? I ch 

“You’re very kind to trouble. It wasn’t your 
fault—not in the least. If you'll drive me home, 
I shall be much obliged—81 Johnson Court. I’m 
afraid I’m not quite fit to walk.” 

“‘T should think not!” 

Hadley drove carefully, annoyed by a vague but 
persistent suspicion that slowly found definite form 
in his clearing mind. The character of the man 
called Red was manifest; in spite of his size and 
strength he had been running away, apparently, 
from the slight and puny older man he called the 
Shepherd; there had been no room for doubt of 
his fear of the Shepherd, of his eagerness to make 
his peace. 

Johnson Court too! Hadley knew it by repute 
as an ugly neighborhood, fertile in police-court 
news, a backwater alley of dubious resorts fre- 
quented by gangsters and their like, a queer place 
for anybody to choose as a residence. And the 
Shepherd—the name caught at Hadley’s imagina- 
tion with a meaning ironically unlike the friendly 
protective significance it should have held. He 
wondered why; perhaps it was the way in which 
Red had said it, perhaps it was Red’s fawning re- 
spect, his instant obedience, his eagerness to es- 
cape; perhaps, Hadley told himself, it was only a 
reflection of his own evening’s adventure, the flavor 
of mystery and stealth that he had brought away, 
in spite of himself, from that furtive encounter 
with Henry Gray. 


H® REBUKED himself for a growing appre- 
hension that had its focus in the man behind 
him, as if he had somehow begun to share Red’s 
attitude. He turned in at the mouth of the Court, 
surveying the illuminated signs of its dance halls 
and restaurants with a deepening uneasiness; his 
nerves jerked crazily at the light touch on his 
shoulder. 

“Here we are.” The voice was gentle now and 
almost kindly, and yet Hadley found himself 
scrambling down to open the door as if he weve 
desperately anxious to appease the speaker. His 
nerves twitched again as a groping hand wavered 
forward and rested on his arm, and his passenger 
fumbled uncertainly for the running-board. 
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The harsh glare of arc lamps revealed a pale, set 
face, thin lips pressed flatly tight as if in pain. Had- 
lev’s mental tension smoothed instantly into relief 
and self-ridicule; he was ashamed of having deluded 
himself with vague suspicions of this little, suffering 
old man; he made Hadley think confusedly of other 
gentle, kindly older men, of his father in his later 
vears, of Dr. Aitken, the minister, of old Professor 
Silsbee at college. They had not been at all alike, 
and yet this man was mysteriously like each of them. 

‘If you wouldn’t mind helping me up the stairs,”’ 
said the puzzling voice mildly. ‘‘My knees seem 
rather unreliable.” 

‘Of course.’’ Hadley slipped a hand under the 
thin arm, angrier than before at his absurd imagin- 


\ dim-lit flight of steps led up between the win- 
»ws of two doubtful-looking cafés and ended ina 
shadowy corridor, where the old man, pausing at the 
top of the ascent, nodded toward a door. Hadley 
knocked; steps sounded, a latch clicked, and the 
door opened for the léngth of a short latch chain. 
In the narrow aperture Hadley saw a girl’s face, felt 
himself flushing unreasonably under level, quiet eyes 
that seemed in some mysterious way to disclaim in- 
terest in him and yet to search his own. He felt as 
if he were a specimen on a glass slide, under the re- 
vealing magic of a microscope. 

‘‘I—I beg your pardon. I’ve brought home ie 
he stopped, conscious of his clumsiness and stepped 
aside so that her glance might pass him and spare the 
need of further explanations. 

Her face changed; it made Hadley think, re- 
motely, of the transformation wrought in a house 
when a lamp is lighted behind shaded windows. The 
door moved swiftly and the latch chain jingled; she 
moved past Hadley with a suppressed, wordless ex- 
clamation of concern. ‘‘ You’re hurt! Who did it?” 


nO 





ADLEY liked the voice, low and round and art- 

less; for an instant he resented its utter disre- 
gard of his presence, the manifest exclusion of him 
as a negligible outsider. 

“Just an accident, Beth. Nothing to alarm you. 
I stupidly got in front of this gentleman’s car, that’s 
ali.” 

She flashed a swift, dark glance at Hadley and 
turned to the older man. ‘‘Then it wasn’t ——’” 

“T’ve told you that it wasn’t.”” He gestured 
toward Hadley in friendly invitation. ‘‘ Please come 
in, sir. I haven’t yet had the grace to find out to 
whom I’m indebted for so much kindness, and I 
shall want your evidence, too, I’m afraid.’’ He 
laughed softly. ‘‘ My niece clings to the conviction 
that I ama swaggering young bully, given to brawl- 
ing with any obliging stranger of pugilistic bent. Do 
stop and help me clear myself.’ 

Hadley hesitated. He gave his name awkwardly 
to cover an indecision between conflicting impulses 
to go and stay. 

The old face brightened. ‘‘ Doctor Hadley’s son? 
| knew your father slightly. You were away at 
school, I think. Come in—come in. This is very 
pleasant. I’m almost grateful to the chance that led 
me in front of your fender.” 

He moved forward and Hadley yielded to the im- 
perative quality of his gesture. The room puzzled 
him, a long, narrow chamber lined with low book- 
shelves and furnished in shabby comfort that gave 
small concern, manifestly, to appearances—ugly, 
golden oak spring-rockers, a table bearing a double 
student lamp with green shades, a sagging armchair 
with a worn dressing gown over one of its dingy 
arms. The girl paid A, to Hadley until she had 
superintended her uncle’s exchange of garments and 
settled him in the deep chair. She was still unsatis- 
fied as she straightened and said something about 
sending for a doctor. ‘‘ Nothing of the sort. I’m 
quite competent to diagnose a slight bruise and a little dust 
on my coat.’”’ The old man’s voice had regained the puzzling 
hint of authority that Hadley had heard in its commands to 
Red, and the girl heeded it as readily as Red himself. 

“The introduction is incomplete,’’ said the voice, gentle 
again. ‘‘My name is Tyrell, sir—Judson Tyrell. I present 
you to my niece, Elizabeth Tyrell. I recommend that chair 
yonder. If you will smoke - 

Hadley shook his head, vaguely aware that to- 
vz bacco was alien to the room. ‘I won’t stop, Mr. 
Tyrell. You'll be more comfortable in bed, I’m 
| sure, after your tumble. If I may 
# : I’ll drop in some other time.’’ He 
saw relief in the girl’s face, and 
stood out against Tyrell’s 
gentle persuasions. In the 
corridor he observed 
that another stairway led 
downward toward the rear 
of the building, and that 
the hall itself branched at 
right angles and ran across 
to a third stair at the far 
side. He hesitated a mo- 
ment to choose the stair- 
way ~ which he had come, 
and the circumstance im- 
pressed itself lightly on his 
memory. Three stairways 
seemed rather more than 
enough for the needs of a 
building as small as this. 
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IN THE EVENING HE FOUND HIMSELF IN A HUMOR TO WELCOME GLORIA PENFOLD’S TRANSPARENCY 
AS THEY FROLICKED THROUGH A REHEARSAL OF THE THEATER GUILD’S FORTHCOMING PLAY 


He came out into the lights of Johnson Court; the muffled 
thump and bleat of degenerated music came from a second- 
floor dance hall across the street; there was a blur of loud 
speech and laughter from the café behind him. He frowned. 
Neither of those two people fitted into this environment; 
they belonged, he felt, in some quiet village drowsing plac- 
idly in the hills, instead of in a flat above Connery’s, with the 
clash of china and the negroid stutter of a jazz band befouling 
the clean stillness that was their proper background. There 
was something strange here after all, he decided; a mystery 
of sorts, in spite of Judson Tyrell’s saintlike face, in spite of 
that girl’s cool, straight eyes and even voice. 

Instinct warned him that he was being watched; he turned 
slowly, conscious of quickened pulses, and laughed with re- 
lief as he recognized the broad, good-humored face of Tim 
Geraghty, no longer the impressive, stately Tim who had 
patrolled the beat where young Eb Hadley trifled with cer- 
tain stupid ordinances about baseball in the street and bi- 
cycles on sidewalks, but a white-mustached old fellow 
disguised, except for the unmistakable size and flatness of his 
feet, in the civilian garb of Headquarters. 

‘What you doing here, Eb?”’ Tim’s grin was slower to ap- 
pear than usual. ‘‘ What you got to do with the Shepherd?” 

Hadley explained briefly, omitting, without quite know- 
ing why, to mention Red’s part in the affair. Tim’s face 
cleared. 

“That was the way of it, eh? And me thinking "he 
stopped. ‘‘ Where did all this happen, and when, Eb? Save 
you the trouble of turning in a report. Supposed to tell us, 
you know, any time there’s a spill.” 

He nodded slowly over the information. ‘‘That’s where 
he was, eh? Well, it won’t hurt me to know it.” 





“Say, what’s’ all the heavy detective stuff for, Tim? 
You're getting me all in a flutter with your wise talk. Who’s 
this old chap Tyrell, and why do they call him the Shepherd ?”’ 

“They? Who?” Tim’s white eyebrows projected for- 

midably. ‘‘Who you heard calling him that?” 
“Why, a suspicious character named Tim Geraghty, for 
one,” said Hadley quickly. There was no reason why he 
shouldn’t tell Tim about the man called Red, and yet he 
seemed to know that it would be better to hold his tongue on 
that subject. 


Pm chuckled, and his face smoothed again. ‘‘That’s on 
me, f’r a fact,” he said. ‘“Tyrell’s a bug on reforming 
crooks; that’s where he gets the name. Got a way with him, 
the old bird has too. Knows how to handle ’em, hard-boiled 
and soft. Hangs around the courts and detention cells most 
of the time, and gets out to the Pen any time they spring one 
of his pets. Keeps track of ’em, to see they go straight.” 
He jerked a great thumb backward toward the stairway 
door. ‘‘That’s why he hangs out down here—handy for ’em 
to get to him.” Some missing quality in his tone quiekened 
Eben Hadley’s moribund suspicions. Tim, he seemed to 
know, didn’t altogether believe what he was saying. 

“Handy for you fellows too,” he suggested. ‘‘That’s why 
you're keeping an eye on his front door, eh? Expecting 
somebody you want to drop in?” 

Tim’s left eyelid drooped deliberately. ‘ It’sa good, lively 
terr’tory, Johnson Court is,’”’ he said. ‘Plenty of comp’ny 
if you wait long enough. On your way, Eb; it’s no place for 
the likes of you anyhow.” 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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“‘I NEVER DREAMED!”’ JULIETTA SAID. 


wera] L of the players except three had returned 
to the clubhouse before the close of the fine 
April afternoon, and after an interval in the 
get) locker rooms had departed either in their cars 
ie) or strolling away on foot, homeward bound 
to the pleasant groups of suburban houses 
fs| east of the country club. Westward lay the 
274) links, between plowed fields and groves of 
beech and ash and maple, a spacious park of rolling meadows 
with a far boundary of woodland, and, beyond that, nothing 
but a smoky sunset. All was quiet; there were no sounds 
from within the clubhouse, nor came any from the links; and 
although no kine wound slowly o’er the lea and no plowman 
plodded his weary way, the impending twilight in such a 
peace might well have stirred a poetic observer to murmur- 
ous quotation from the Elegy. Nevertheless, in this sweet 
evening silence, emotion was present and not peaceful. 

There was emotion far out upon the links, and there was 
more upon the western veranda of the clubhouse where two 
ladies sat, not speaking, but gazing intently toward where 
the dim and hazy great sun was immersing itself in the 
smoke of the horizon. These two emotional ladies were 
sisters; that was obvious, for they shared a type of young 
matronly fairness so decidedly that a photograph of one 
might have been mistaken, at first glance, for that of the 
other. 

A student of families, observing them, would have guessed 
immediately that their mother was a fair woman, probably 
still comely with robust good health, and of no inconsiderable 
weight in body as well as in general prestige. The two daugh- 
ters were large young women, but graceful still; not so large 
as they were going to be some day, nor less well-favored 
than they had been in their slenderer girlhood. They were 
alike, also, in the affluence displayed by the sober modishness 
of what they wore; and other tokens of this affluence ap- 
peared upon the club driveway, where waited two shining- 
black closed cars, each with a trim and speechless driver 
unenclosed. 





Tae sisters were again alike in the expectancy with which 
they gazed out upon the broad avenue of the golf links; 
but there was a difference in their expressions—for the expec- 
tancy of the younger one was a frowning expectancy, an indig- 
nant expectancy, while the expectancy of the other, who was 
only a year or two the older, appeared to be a timid and ap- 
prehensive expectancy—an expectancy, in fact, of calamity. 

This elder sister was the one who broke the long silence, 
though not by uttering words, the sound she produced being 
an exclamatory gasp and but faintly audible. It appeared to 


“‘QUEER!’’ SHE LAUGHED. 


-Sulietta 


By BooTH TaRKINGTON 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


be comprehended as definite information, however, by the 
younger sister. 

‘“Where, Mildred?”’ she asked. ‘I don’t see them yet.” 

The other’s apprehension of calamity was emphasized 
upon her troubled forehead, as she nodded in the direction 
of the far boundary of the links. There, upon the low crest of 
rising ground capped with the outermost green, appeared six 
tiny figures, dwindled by the distance and dimmed by the 
mist that rose into the failing light. For the sun was now 
so far below the dark horizon that the last ruddiness grew 
dingy in the sky. 

“‘Yes,’’ said the younger sister, and her angry frown deep- 
ened. “It’s they.” 

“Oh, Anne!”’ the older murmured. ‘Oh, Anne!’’ 

“Yes, I should say so!”’ this Anne re- 
turned decisively. “‘I certainly intend 
to express myself to my husband, Mil- ‘ 
dred.” 

Mildred shook her head unhappily. 
“Tf I only could to mine! But that’s 
just what I can’t do.” 

“T don’t know,” the other said. “I 
think in your place I should; though 
it’s true I can’t imagine myself in your 
place, Mildred. My husband has his 
faults, and one of ’em’s the way he’s let- 
ting himself be used today, but I can’t 
imagine his behaving as your husband ° 
is behaving. Not that way!”’ 

She made an impatient gesture 
toward the west, where the six figures 
had left the green and were now moving 
toward the clubhouse, three of them 
playing deliberately as they came, with 
three smaller figures, the caddies, in 
advance. One of the players detached 





“‘NOW I HAVE TWO!?’”’ 


himself, keeping to the southern stretch of the fairway; while 
the two others, a man and a woman, kept to the northern, 
walking together, each halting close by when the other 
paused for a stroke. ‘‘Can you make out which is which, 
Anne?’’ the older sister inquired in a voice of faint hope. 
“‘Tsn’t it John who’s playing off there by himself, and Hobart 
she keeps so close to her?” 

“Not very likely!’”’ Anne returned with a short laugh. 
‘‘She’s using my husband as a chaperon strictly, and I must 
say he’s behaving like a tactful one. It’s your John she 
‘keeps so close to her’—as usual, Mildred!” 

Mildred made merely a desolate sound, and then the sisters 
resumed the troubled silence that falls between people who 
have long since discussed to a conclusion every detail of an 
unhappy affair, and can only await its further development. 


HE three players came nearer slowly, growing dimmer 

in the evening haze as they grew larger; until at last it 
was difficult to see them at all. Other things were as dim as 
they, the player to the south found to his cost; and, finally 
deciding to lose no more balls that day, he crossed the fair- 
way to his competitors. 

“I’m through, John,’ he called cheerfully. ‘It’s no use in 
the world trying to play out these last two holes.” 

“TI don’t suppose it is,’’ the other man assented. “ Julie/ta 
rather wanted to though.”” He turned apologetically to ‘he 
tall girl beside him. ‘‘ Hobart says v 

“T heard him!”’ she said, laughin» a 
light laugh, a little taunting in its sil- 
veriness. ‘‘ Hobart’sa well-trained hus- 
band. You know what that is, don’t 
you, John? A well-trained 
husband is one who doesn’t 
dare call his soul his own. 
Hobart’s been worrying 
this last half hour about 
what Mrs. Simms will say 
to him for keeping her 
waiting.” 

“You're right about 
i that, Julietta,” Mr. Ho- 
=~ bart Simms agreed. “My 
wife’s a pretty amiable 
lady; but I’ve kept her 
waiting longer than I like 
to, and old John’s done the 
same thing. So, as he’s 
probably in the same 
apologetic state I’m in, 
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and it’s ridiculous to try to play these last two holes in the 
pitch dark anyhow, I suggest we 

The girl interrupted him, though it was to his brother-in- 
Jaw that she addressed herself. ‘Are you in the ‘same apolo- 
tic state’ that Hobart is, John?”’ she asked; and there was 
undercurrent in her voice that seemed to ask more than 
peared upon the surface. She seemed to challenge, in fact, 
| yet to plead. ‘‘Are you as afraid of Mrs. Tower as Ho- 
t is of Mrs. Simms, John?” 
\Ir. Tower laughed placatively. ‘‘My dear Julietta! Of 
course if you’d like to play it out ——” 

“There!’’ Julietta said, gayly triumphant. ‘You see he 
nts to, himself. I believe you're the one man I know 
,o isn’t terrorized by a wife, John.”’ She stepped closer to 
in, speaking through the darkness i in a warm, soft voice, 
almost a whisper. ‘‘ But then you're a wonderful man, any- 
how, the most wonderful I ever knew, John.” 

‘Oh, no,’’ he laughed deprecatingly, ‘and, pleased with her, 
yet embarrassed by his modesty, coughed lightly for a mo- 
ment ortwo. ‘Of course I’m not; but I do value your think- 
ing so, Julietta. I appreciate it very deeply indeed.” 

‘‘Are you sure you do?” she said in a hurried whisper so 
low that none but he could hear it; then she turned briskly 
toward his brother-in-law, who stood at a little distance, 
waiting their pleasure. ‘‘ Run along, Hobart, and please tell 
Mrs. Tower I haven’t kidnaped him; he’s staying to play it 
out with me of his own free will. And please pay all the 
caddies off and let them go. We don’t need them, and they’re 
dying to get home.” 





“aod 


Hé« WAS obedient, and from the clubhouse veranda, 
where lights now shone, it could be discerned that the 
party on the links had broken up. The caddies ran skurrying 
by, their shrill outcries disturbing the air about them and, 
in their wake, the slight figure of Mr. Hobart Simms appeared 
within the radius of illumination from the building. 

“ They’re coming,”’ Anne Simms said to her sister. 
let them see anything.” 

Mr. Simms mounted the dozen steps that led up to the 
veranda. ‘‘Dear me, Anne!”’ he said. ‘I’m afraid you’ve 
been waiting quite a time. 
I can't tell you how 
SOrry aeit 


“Don’t 
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“What?” he said. 
in?” 

“TI certainly did not think you were this 
kind of man at all,’”’ his wife informed him 
with continued severity. ‘I always be- 
lieved you were intelligent, Hobart—even 
about women!”’ 

“Oh, no.”’ he protested. ‘‘Don’t go so 
far as that, my dear.’’ He laughed as he 
spoke, but despite both his protest and his 
laughter, his looks deserved what Mrs. 
Simms declared to have been her previous 
opinion of him. Bodily, he wasa feather- 
weight, several inches shorter than his wife, 
and of that miraculous slimness which ap- 
pears inconsistent with the possession of the 
organs necessary to sustain life; but his 
glance was the eagle’s. Set twinkling in a 
face incomparably shrewd, the eyes of Mr. 
Hobart Simms explained to anybody why his fellow citizens 
were already wont to say of him, ‘‘ Napoleon was a little 
man too! 

“T did think so!” his wife exclaimed. ‘I used to think 
you were different, and that women couldn’t fool you any 
more than men could.” 

“Anne, what woman has taken enough interest in me to 
fool me?’”’ 

““Nobody. She doesn’t take any interest in you; she only 
uses you.” 

“Who is she?’”’ 

The lady gave utterance to an outcry of indignant amaze- 
rent at the everlasting stupidity of a man beguiled by a 
woman; for, in spite of the ages during which men have been 
beguiled by women, the women who are not doing the be- 
guiling never cease to marvel that it can be done. ‘‘ You poor 
blind thing!’’ she cried. ‘‘Julietta Voss!” 

At this he was merely amused. ‘‘ You’re not feeling well, 
Anne,” he remarked. ‘‘What you say doesn’t sound like you 
at your best. I never heard anything so Re 

Mrs. Simms interrupted him. ‘Who paid her caddy?” 


‘‘What position am I 
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“T did. I paid both hers and old John’s, 
but I don’t think we need —— 

‘“What made you keep so far away from 
them? What made you play down the south 
side of the course and leave them so far over 
on the north? Did she ask you to?” 

“Good gracious!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It just 
happened! They were playing the same 


ball, against me. Naturally —— 
“‘Naturally,”’ ’’ she said, taking up the 
word sharply, “‘it was like that all round the 


course, wasn’t it?” 

“What of it? You charged me with being 
fooled by poor little Julietta c 

“Stop calling her ‘little,’’’? Mrs. Simms 
commanded. ‘‘She’s a foot taller than you 
are.”’ 

“Well, then,’”’ he mildly remonstrated, 
“with all that advantage, what would she 
take the trouble to fool me for? If she wanted to make love 
to me she could do it openly, by force.” 

At this, his wife’s face showed sheer despair of him. ‘I 
just said that she doesn’t take the slightest interest in you— 
except as a foil! This is the third time.” 

“The third time what ?’’ 

“The third time you’ve been maneuvered into coming out 
here to play with them. Good heavens, don’t you see it?’’ 

“No. Tell me in words of one syllable, Anne.’’ 





RS. SIMMS complied, and in her response there was 

that direct brevity not unusual with her sex in the 
climaxes of bitter moments. ‘‘She’s try ing to get my sis- 
ter’s husband away from her!”’ 

The bewilderment of Mr. Simms was complete. ‘‘Old 
John?” he cried. ‘‘Old John Tower? Poor little Julietta 
Voss is trying to get old John away from Mildred? Of all 

His laughter interrupted his enun- 


the preposterous i 
ciation. ‘‘Why, that’s the most far-fetched fancy work 





(Continued on Page roo) 





But she cut his apology 








short. ‘‘Where’s John?” 

“Old John? Why, I | 
gave up, but he’s decided 
to play it out. Old John 
and I started pretty late 
anyhow, and we were play- 
ing around with Julietta 
Voss, is it happened 

‘Yes,’’ his wife said 
dryly, ‘‘‘as it happens’ 
rather often! Where are 
the rye”? 

“Just out yonder. | 

“Where? We can’t see 
anybody.” | 

‘Well, they’re there 
anyhow. They’ll be along 
in a minute or two.” 

Mrs. Simms rose from 
her chair. ‘‘Suppose you 
go and bring them,” she 
said. 

But before he could 
make any response, her 
sister intervened. ‘No! 
Oh, no!”’ Mildred cried in 
a voice of distress, and, ris- 
ing too, she caught Anne's 
hand in hers. ‘‘ Don’t send 
him! It would look as 
if-——"’ She stopped, per- 
ceptibly agitated. 

The surprise of the gen- 
tleman present was genu- 
ine, though not so acute 
as that of an inexperienced 
man who expects ladies 
never to show unreason- 
able and apparently cause- 
less emotion. ‘‘Why, | 
what’s the matter?’’ he | 
said. ‘It doesn’t seem to 
me that just because two 
people happen to get so in- 
: ested in the game that 
they —— 





T EVER mind!"’ his 
wife said sharply. 
“Ii you intend .to take 
your clubs down to the 
locker room you'd better 
be doing it.’ 
‘Very well.’”’ He entered 
the cldaiaee through a 
french window that 
opened upon the veranda, 
and his surprise was some- 
what owen when his “> 
wife followed him. gf wi & * 
““Wait,’’ she said, as she Tf (ine, 
closed the window behind _ 
her. “Hobart Simms, I 




















neverdreamed you'dallow 




















yourself to be put in such 


a position.” ‘““YOU’VE BOTH 


GOT TO HELP ME SOMEHOW, BECAUSE I CAN’T STAND IT. 


I CAN’T STAND: IT. 1 REALLY CAN’T’’ 









WE’VE 


»” 


““WE’LL FIND SOME WAY, SWEETHEART. 
GOT TO. I’M NOT GOING TO GIVE YOU UP 


aIHIS is really Kathleen’s mother’s story, 
although everything that happens in it ap- 
pears to have happened to Kathleen. In 
reality, what happened to Mary Darte at 
fifty is quite as important as what happened 
to Kathleen at twenty-four. Adventure at 
twenty-four is showier, that isall. Attwenty- 

= four a Larry Connaught comes striding in, 
romance flung about him like a cape, adventure hke a feather 
in hishat. That is showy. And yet, if Larry’ coming had 
not meant what it did in Mary Darte’s life, the whole tale 
would not be worth the telling. It would be too much like 
a million ‘other love stories. 

It was Kathleen’s mother who made the love affair 
different from the million others. The miracle of Larry’s 
asking Kathleen to marry him, after knowing her only five 





days, to go with him in just two days more to Venezuela for’ 


three years— Kathleen, who, had never been out of New 
York State except across the Hudson into Jersey or up to 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Kathleen, to whom Venezuela 
sounded as strange and alluring as Bagdad—was not, of 
course, so romantically, amazingly unusual as it seemed to 
Kathleen. 

What was unusual, as marriage statistics prove, was the 
sudden cold sense of hopelessness that swept over her, even 
in her lover’s arms. The fact that at the first thought of her 
mother she knew she:could not go with Larry. 

““Can’t go back op your mother,’”’ Larry, hurt and be- 
wildered, echoed her words. ‘‘Why, sweetheart, getting 
married isn’t ‘going back’ on your mother. All girls get 
married and leave their mothers; she left hers i 

‘I know it. She and father ran away. And other girls 
leave their mothers. But this is different. Other mothers 
have husbands or a family left, or interests of their own. I 
can’t even remember father. 

“‘And mother never saw her parents again after she ran 
away. Grandpa never forgave her. She’s spent her-life tak- 
ing care of me. She always had to work in an office job she 
hated till a year ago when grandpa died without a will, and 
she got his money after all.’’ 


“But ” 





” OU see,” she interrupted breathlessly —she must make 

Larry understand—“she's given up everything for me. 
I was all she was interested in; she used to say that being a 
mother was the only thing she had any talent for. She’d 
work all day in the office and then come home and work all 
evening on a dress for me to wear to some high-school party. 
And she’d always wake up when I'd come home and ask me 
all about it, what everybody wore, and what the boys who 
danced with me said, and every little thing, just the way a 
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chum does. All my young crowd are crazy about her; I 
could always have loads of company; mother never cared 
how late they stayed or how much noise we made or ay 

“But she wouldn’t want you to give up being married, 
Kathleen; I can tell that, just what little I’ve seen of her. 
She’s too good a sport for that.” 

“‘Of course she wouldn’t want me to. That’s jist it. 
Don’t you see? She’d say, ‘Bless you, my children,’ and 
send me off with that plucky little smile of hers. And she'd 
manage to keep that little smile on her face till I was out of 
sight. But after | was gone, and she went back into the 
empty house—oh, Larry dearest, I can’t do it to her.” 

‘‘We’ll find some way, sweetheart. We've got to. 
just how you feel, but I’m not going to give you up.” 

“Tf you lived right near New York 
so I could stay near her, it wouldn’t 
be so bad; but to go off to Venezuela 
for three years! You're a civil en- 
gineer; after Venezuela it would be 
somewhere else. I’d be leaving her 
practically forever. We’ve made such 
plans; she’s always looked forward 
to the time when she could give up 
the office, though she could never see 
just how she’d ever save up enough. 
We've planned what we’d do, always 
together; we’ve always done things 
together. 

“Why, without me now—you see 
how it is, Larry? I can’t take all 
the hard years of her life and then 
leave her cold, with the easy ones so 
empty and lonely that they’ll be hard 
too. You do see, don’t you?” 


“T WONDER—do you suppose 

maybe—I wonder if I could fix it 
with the company to take her with 
us to Venezuela.” 

“Oh, Larry dearest !’’ Kathleen laughed shakily, the hurt 
of it clutching at her throat. Man could lay no fairer offer 
than that at a woman’s feet. A honeymoon for three! ‘‘It 
wouldn’t work, dear, anyway. Mother’s fifty years old; 
not : youngster any more to go junketing around the 
world.” 

They stood for a few silent moments on the steps, heedless 
of the April air, chill after dark. Suddenly, Kathleen caught 
Larry’s hand, pressed it hungrily against her lips. 

“Oh, Larry, I want to go with you!” she cried. ‘“‘I want 
to go with you always, anywhere! If you go away without 
me, I don’t dare even to think about it! Oh, Larry, what 
can I do?”’ a eae 

When she slipped her latchkey into the lock a half hour 
later it was stealthily. For the first time in her life, she did 
not wish her mother to wake, eager to listen to every detail 
of the time the two had been apart. Always before, that had 
been half of any fun, telling her mother about it afterward. 
But then, always before there had been nothing to conceal. 
Always before, until five days ago, it would have seemed a 
preposterous idea, that she could wish to leave her mother. 
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Kathleen’ 
eMNother 


By FANNIE KILBOURNE 


I/ustrated by Nancy Fay 


Tonight, even the silent hall, the shadowy living’ room, 
reproached her. There was the old-fashioned upright piano 
that had come when she was fifteen. Her mother had been 
saving money for a fur coat—the half-mile to the com- 
muters’ train was cold winter nights and mornings. But 
when she had had money enough to buy a snug raccoon, she 
had bought the piano instead. Kathleen had felt guilty. 

“Did you get it just because Joe Cameron said the other 
night that ‘Blow the Smoke Away’ sounded thin on his 
mandolin without a piano?”’ 

“I certainly did,’’ her mother admitted. ‘‘You can't 
entertain the boys without a piano. Thank heaven, you can 
play by ear. You were cut out by nature, Kathie, to be a 
widdy woman’s daughter. It would be wicked to have had 
a talent like that wasted on a girl who could afford music 
lessons.” 

“But I wanted you to have the coat,’’ Kathleen pro- 
tested, fascinated in spite of herself, by the piano. 


ER mother had waved acontemptuous gesture. ‘‘I didn’t 

want a raccoon coat, anyhow. The raccoon is a lowly 
animal. I’m going to wait till I can have sable. Listen, 
Kathie, here’s what I used to play when the Joe Camerons 
were calling on me.”” And with many a trill and flourish, she 
played and sang: 


“‘We shan’t have a stylish marriage 
And I can’t afford a carriage, 
But you'll look sweet 
On the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two.” 


That was her mother, the blithest, bravest woman who 
ever turned poverty into a joke, difficulties into a challenge. 
There were dozens of other such pictures in Kathleen’s 
memory, like ‘‘stills’’ chosen from the flickering film of her 
twenty-four years. The hot summer Sundays, while she was 
recovering from typhoid fever, when her mother, forswearing 
the tempting outdoors on her one weekly holiday, would sit, 
propped up at the foot of Kathie’s bed in their little hot 
bedroom, playing parchesi with her by the hour, as intently 
interested as though it had been the sport of kings. They 
had scrimped and planned together; there had been many a 

time when Saturday night movie tickets had been 
bought because mother. had ‘‘ worked right through 
today, actually forgot all about lunch.” 

Someway or other, there had always been the 
movie tickets, the parchesi, the piano. That had been 
Mary Darte’s triumph. To bring up 
a child in poverty without letting 
childhood be embittered, to bar the 
door against the wolf of hunger, but 
to sing and laugh just behind the 
barred door—oh, that was a task for 
aa a woman of character and _ spirit. 

.™. Mary Darte had done it gayly, tri- 

- umphantly. She had even managed 
to enjoy doing it. And now the hard 
part was over. The time she had 
worked and planned for had come 
at last. She could give up the fight, 
could rest after the struggle. 

; The smell of coffee, the sound of her 

4 mother’s voice singing in the kitchen 
Rs awoke Kathleen the next morning. 
She had undressed in such successful 
silence that her mother had not stirred 
as she had crept into bed beside her. 

Sunday breakfast was the only leisurely one of the week, 
for now that ‘‘grandpa’s money’’.had released Mary Darte 
from the commuter’s grind, Kathleen had a position in New 
York and the whistle of the eight-three was still the week- 
day morning tyrant. But Sunday breakfast—ah, there’s a 
meal for you! Sunday sun streaming in through the win- 
dows, popovers, and time for a second, even a third cup of 
coffee, the Sunday morning paper strewn about, the heavenly 
leisure of it. 

“Sunday morning!’’ Mary Darte smiled over her coffee 
cup at her daughter. ‘It’s our Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
She studied the picture part of the paper idly. ‘‘ What shall 
we do this afternoon?” ; 

Kathleen hesitated uncomfortably. Beaus she had had 
before, of course, but they had been the casual, weekday 
take-you-to-the-movies-or-a-dance sort of beaus. She had 
not given any one of them her Sunday evenings. Sunday had 
always been her mother’s day of leisure, and now it was 
hers, and they always spent it together. 

There was a slight, uncomfortable pause, and taen, 
“Larry Connaught wants me to go out with him this 
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afternoon’’; Kathleen managed to make her voice casual. ‘I 
hate to let you down on a Sunday, mums, but he’s only going 
to be here till Tuesday, so I thought you wouldn’t mind this 
once. 

“Of course not,’’ Mary’s response was quick, but not 
quick enough to hide the disappointment in her eyes. 

‘What will you do?” her daughter asked, eager to feel 
that her mother’s day was provided for. 

“Oh, don’t bother about me. Mercy, child, I'll find 
something.” 

“But what?’’ Kathleen insisted. 

“Oh, I'll find something,”” Mary Darte repeated. 

She retired behind the shelter of the indefinite and Kath- 
leen knew why. When all the Sundays—and all the other 
days too—of your life have been devoted to one person, even 
one day without her is a hollow not to be quickly and easily 
filled. 

And if just one day left so great an emptiness 

‘Why don’t you go up to see Mrs. Willis?’’ Kathleen 
asked. Mrs. Willis was one of her mother’s very few 
friends. 

Her mother shrugged her shoulders, smiling at herself. 
“\Vomen my own age are getting to seem middle-aged and 
dull to me,”’ she confessed. ‘‘You’ve spoiled me, you and 
your friends. I’m like baldhead row. I like ‘em young.”’ 
And then, noticing her daughter’s worried face: ‘‘ For good- 
ness’ sake, child, don’t look so tragic. You don’t have to 
arrange for my afternoon. I’ve a new magazine to read, and 
I may take a walk.” 





| 7ATHLEEN, coming in at midnight, afraid to come into 
X the light of their little boudoir lamp for fear the thrill of 
having been with Larry should show about her like a visible 
flame, faced with a sickening finality what her mother’s life 
would be without her. 

“But not to get out at all a glorious day like this!’’ She 
reproached her mother. 

“Well, I took a little nap after dinner,’’ Mary apologized, 
‘and then I got to reading. Besides, I had an idea you’d 
bring Larry Connaught home for supper, so I just stirred up 
a cake; we didn’t have a crumb of the old one left.” 

“Oh, mother! What a shame! I’m so sorry!” 

“Why, that’s nothing. It’s no trouble to make a cake.” 

“But for you to get supper all ready for us and then us 
not tocome; we took a long hike up the river and came toa 
cunning little tea room and i 

“T hadn’t the slightest reason in the world for expecting 
you, honey; I had to get supper for myself, anyhow.” 

She had had a reason, though. On the rare occasions 
when Kathleen had left her mother on Sundays before, she 
had always brought the man or girl with whom she had 
gone, home for supper. Tonight she felt so guilty, not so 
much because she had not come home, but because she had 
not wanted to. 

She could see her mother setting the table, candles for 
the early spring twilight, jonquils in the center, the thin 
cups, rounds of bread ready for toasting, all the joyous 
preparations of hospitality. And against this, the little 
table for two in the tea room, Larry looking at the menu, the 
charm of him that made even his careless smile for the 
waitress, his writing down of their order into something 
strangely mysterious, masterful. Oh, not only had Kathleen 
not wanted to bring him home to share her mother’s 
supper; she had not even thought of it at all. 

She busied herself about her undressing, keeping out of 
the circle of light, afraid to speak of the evening for fear, 
someway, the magic of it should creep into her voice. And, 
of course, her reticence was as meaningful as any words 
or tone could have been. ‘‘What is Larry Connaught 
like?”’ her mother asked idly. ‘‘Is he entertaining?” 

“Oh, terribly!” 
Kathleen seized the 
opportunity to 
speak of him. 


‘ 
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AT THE DOCK 
FIRST—SHE GREW 
NERVOUS WITH WAITING 
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TONIGHT SHE FELT SO GUILTY, NOT SO MUCH BECAUSE SHE HAD NOT COME HOME, 
BUT BECAUSE SHE HAD NOT WANTED TO 


Surely there could be no danger in admitting that he was 
terribly entertaining. 

A little pause. Then, ‘‘I’ll bet he’s in love with you,” her 
mother hazarded. 

Kathleen shrugged her shoulders. She could not bring 
herself to deny in words the miracle. Perhaps he was, the 
shrug said; it was nothing to her, one way or the other. 

““Do you—like him, Kathie?”’ 

She was in the circle of light, and Kathleen, from the 
shadows, saw her mother’s eyes. In spite of her casual voice, 
there was a sudden panic of fear in the eyes. ‘‘Oh, pretty 
well.’’ Kathleen bent to loosen a strap on her slipper. 

Her mother lay silently for several moments, rubbing a 
corner of the sheet between her fingers, watching her 
daughter. For a moment or two she looked down at the 
sheet. Then, ‘If you should like Larry Connaught more 
than just pretty well,’”’ she said suddenly, as though she had 
read Kathleen’s thoughts, ‘“‘Larry Connaught or anybody 
else, I don’t want you to hesitate a minute on—on account 
of leaving me. I had my romance, Kathie, and when yours 
comes along I want you to have yours.”” Kathleen mur- 
mured something indeterminate. ‘‘When the right man 
comes along I don’t want you to think about me at all.” 

Her voice was firm enough, but Kathleen’s 
mother should have hidden her eyes from the 
light. They gave her away. All her will, her un- 
selfishness that had given up everything in the 
world for Kathleen, was in her voice. But the 
look in her eyes, ah, there was the very voice of 
her heart, lonely, afraid. 

“You're sure it isn’t Larry, Kathie?’ she 
asked searchingly. 


ND Kathleen, hearing her mother’s voice, 
answered her mother’s eyes. For suddenly 
there flashed before her all the pictures that Lar- 
ry’s voice could almost sweep out of her mind: 
her mother starting out cold mornings in her 
shabby old cloth coat, sitting beside the green- 
shaded reading lamp evenings, sewing with tired 
hands till after midnight on a fluffy pink party 
dress, playing parchesi on a golden afternoon in 
a stuffy little bedroom. 

“You're all there’s ever been in the world for 
me; don’t leave me all alone!” the frightened 
eyes were pleading. 

It was these eyes that Kathleen answered, not 
the firm unselfish voice. ‘‘I like Larry awfully 
well,’’ she admitted, and then lied bravely; ‘but 
not well enough to go off to Venezuela with him.” 


The eager lighting in the frightened eyes. 
Kathie, dead sure?” 
tight between them. 

“Dead sure.” 

Someway, she must have made her voice sound careless, 
convincing. The fright died out of her mother’s eyes; after 
a moment she untwisted the sheet corner, smoothed it out. 

“Well, when the right man does come along, Kathie,’’ she 
said, the relief of reprieve relaxing the tense firmness of her 
voice, making it careless and intimate again, ‘‘ you remember 
what I say. I want you to go along.” 


5g STHLEEN switched off the rosy boudoir lamp, rolled 
up the window shade, opened the window. It was April 
moonlight. ‘‘I was just about your age when I ran away 
with your father,’’ her mother said dreamily. “It was 
moonlight that night too.” 

Kathleen did not speak. The Hudson road that afternoon, 
with Larry smiling down, the little dogwood trees all white— 
would she never see dogwood in April without thinking of 
Larry? 

“Will Blanchard had the horse and buggy waiting; your 
father had got the license that afternoon in White Plains. 
And we slipped away from Kitty Jameson’s party. We ran 
down through the woods, back of her house. I didn’t know 
whether there was any way father could really stop us, but 
anyway we had three hours before he’d know we were gone. 
That little horse just raced along Sawmill River Road in 
the moonlight.” 

Kathleen lay tense beside her, afraid her mother would 
know, even in the silence and darkness, that she was think- 
ing of Larry. 

But her mother did not know. For after a few silent 
moments, “I can’t help being kind of glad Larry isn’t the 
one,” she confessed guiltily. ‘‘You’re young yet, maybe 
we'll have time for quite a good deal of fun together before 
he does come along.” 

The plucky figure in the shabby cloth coat, the patient 
hands sewing under the green-shaded reading lamp—there 
had been precious little fun in life for Kathleen’s mother! 
The girl reached over and squeezed the woman’s hand. 

“There'll be lots of fun now, mums,” she said. ‘‘ We'll 
have one grand young time.” 

The next morning she sent a special delivery letter to 
Larry, telling him not to come that evening. She was fear- 
ful of her own strength. 

Larry’s boat was to sail at ten Tuesday morning, and 
Kathleen secured permission to be away from her office 


“‘You’re sure, 
Her nervous fingers twisted the sheet 


(Continued on Page 122) 











sae|IPHIGENIE glanced upat 
1) the young man beside her 
{and her straight brows 
49) grew straighter. ‘‘What 
| were you saying?”’ 
Leotychidas was sur- 
prised at her inattention. 















“T just said ‘See 
Ethnic etait} you at the track meet.’’’ He wasan exception- 
ally handsome young Spartan, trained down to the leanness 
of a sprinter. When he looked at her, it must be admitted, 
some of the Spartan quality left his face, but neither knew it. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ‘I’m a bit fed up on this 
masculine grand-standing.”’ ane 

“‘Iphie!’’ There were baffled affection and hurt feelings. 

Iphigenie reddened ever so slightly. ‘‘There’s something 
so unblushingly primitive about it, Leo,’’ she said. ‘Just 
to see the play of a gentleman’s muscles as he throws a discus 
is supposed to be enough to convince a woman that here is 
someone whose face she won’t mind seeing across the break- 
fast wine jug for the rest of her life.” 

Leo was annoyed, but he had an athlete’s sparseness of 
language. ‘‘Rot,”’ he said. 

“Naturally,” said Iphie. ‘‘That’s just what as a Spartan 
you’ve been brought up to believe. It’s enough for any 
woman to be allowed to behold the muscular prowess of a male 
to make her want that male forever.’’ She looked at him 
grudgingly. ‘‘ Unfortunately, you’re rather handsome, and the 
sun on your sleek bronzed shoulders is not without charm.” 

Leo was embarrassed and a little shocked. ‘Don’t talk 
as though we were already married.” 

“Not for a minute,”’ she snapped emphatically. ‘This isa 
thoroughly impartial appraisal, unembittered by marriage.” 

The young man squirmed. ‘ Well, this 
may be your idea of an afternoon call, but 
it’s not mine. I make a chance remark 
about seeing you tomorrow at the Plat- 
anistras, and you suddenly begin talking 
like a biologist.” 


BF Bekins was indeed a special reason 
why he wanted her to go to the track 
meet. If no one else in all Sparta came, 
he wanted her there. What 
did it profit a man to in- 
vent the finest wrestling 
hold ever evolved in the 
history of Sparta if the 
woman in whose eyes his 
world was reflected weren’t 
there to see it? Leo was 
about to lay on the altar of 
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““SPARTA?’’ HE JERKED AT A GAPING STRAGGLER. 
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science, of patriotism, indeed, of the advancement of the 
human race, his contribution, and the lady he cared for chose 
not to be interested. This was a hold no one had ever thought 
of before, a magical hold. It might revolutionize the science 
of wrestling; so simple, so bewildering; just the arm under the 
armpit of the opponent and then around to the back of his 
neck and he was powerless as a weasel in a trap. 

“Well, I guess I’ll be pushing on,” said the young man. 
“T won’t keep you up any longer.” 

Iphigenie rose primly. ‘It’s impossible to carry on an in- 
tellectual discussion with any Spartan. They either think 
you’re crazy or they get their feelings hurt. All they can do 
is wrestle and fight and make themselves generally uncom- 
fortable, and then they think they should be admired for 
their self-inflicted discomforts.’”’ There was a bit of the 
lecturer about Iphigenie. ‘Well, I’m not going to be bowled 
over by a man either because he can raise a hundred-stone 
weight or because he slept for ten nights on marsh grass 
and didn’t have any supper.” 

“This is treason,’’ said Leo. 

“This is truth.” 

_ He stiffened. ‘I hope you'll have the 
sense not to blow up to anybody but me. 
Even though your father is an Ephor, you 
can’t go around Sparta talking like a 
Persian. Somebody might report you to 
the Committee of One Hundred.” He was 
thoroughly in earnest. 
“‘T won't be bullied,” said Iphie. 
“Don’t misunderstand me, 
old thing. This was not said 
with any masculine gesture. 


**“STRAIGHT AHEAD,’’ YELLED THE COUNTRYMAN, ‘‘THEN TURN AT THE RED BARN TO THE RIGHT”’ 
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It’s only that Freedom of Speech is so 
variously interpreted by the authorities.” 
He had no idea he could sound so erudite. 
“T have to drill now and flex my muscles 
in the sun of Sparta—my bronzed mus- 
cles.’”’ This was, of course, deliberately 
unkind. ‘I take it I won’t see you tomorrow at the track 
meet.’’ He walked out of her father’s front door and turned 
around. “I think I won’t call again either until after your 
trip to Athens has had time to settle a little.’ 

It was true Iphigenie had just returned from Athens, 
which in those days was like going to Boston, and she was 
by way of being unbearably cultivated. She was a hand- 
some young lady and not without a nice quality of sponta- 
neous affection, far above the average for a Spartan. She 
had been an attractive girl until she became conscious of her 
intellect. That suddenly changed everything. 

She gave up the simple, girlish pastimes of boar hunting 
and bear baiting indulged in by the young ladies of Sparta, 
and took to reading and, I regret to say, to writing. She was 
sulky and ill-tempered and ill-mannered. She contradicted 
her mother and quarreled with her brothers and sisters. She 
was even upstage with her father, who was an Ephor and 
could have had her killed if he’d wanted to. However, Papa 
Cleomenes just ignored her and did nothing, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘let it ride.’’ ‘‘Iphie makes me sick,’’ he said, 
“‘but she’ll be a wonderful mother. We owe it to the state 
to let her live.” 


je, on the other hand, was fond of Iphigenie—not that he 
showed it, of course, for he was a Spartan, and Spartans 
didn’t go in for romance. Nevertheless, he felt a glow 
around the heart whenever he thought of her. The life of 
the average Spartan male was a pretty drab thing, on the 
whole, and Leo was unconsciously grateful for the lift she 
gave him whenever her vision drifted across his mental 
retina. 

He thought of her on the march when every muscle in his 
body ached with the misery of fatigue. He thought of her as 
he lay at night on the ground, shivering beneath a scanty 
goatskin cover, staring up at the stars. He thought of her 
when the business of war seemed a stupid thing and not 
worth giving one’s soul over to unreservedly. He thouglit 
of her when the whole scheme of existence appeared a little 
absurd and a shade ridiculous and not entitled to the fuss 
and to-do that were made about it. In other words, she 
meant to him the justification of his world, just what any 
woman who is deeply loved means to the man who loves her. 

Leo was a decent sort, with just enough ill adjustment in 
his nature to keep him from being swallowed up by the ma- 
chine. There was nothing of the tired business man about 
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ARSAMES NODDED. 


him. He was too discontented a soul ever to stagnate. And 
yet he would be the first to defend the status quo of his exist- 
ence. If there were going to be any wise cracks got off about 
Sparta, he was the one that was going to spring them. 

The idea of Iphie challenging the world and the way of all 
flesh! She ought to be the one to pull the harpoons out of 
life instead of the one to pitch them in. She was too darned 
pretty to set herself up to be cynical. Any girl with a chin 
line like hers had no call to mess in with philosophy. It took 
one's mind off the business of loving her. What one wanted 
of Iphie was the feel of her arms around one, and the soft- 
ness of her cheek to convince one that existence wasn’t futile 
and success a chimera. Until she was off this high-flown 
stuff he was through with her. Of course he intended to 
ap her, but a bit of disciplining wouldn't be at all out of 
the way. 

Iphigenie, it must be admitted, worked pretty hard at her 
discontent. She was a person of character and determina- 
tion. Spartan men were stupid. They had only two subjects, 
war and exercise, and she was sick of both of them. She 
wanted somebody who knew something about books and 
the theater, who wasn’t above going to an exhibition of 
paintings, who could be articulate about a sunset, who could 
tell her in a pleasing way of her own very superiorly attrac- 
tive qualities. In other words, she was at the stage of 
eiflorescent egotism. 


S IE did not appreciate in any way the intellectual possibili- 
\ ties of her young man. She felt for him purely an emo- 
tional attachment, of which she was a little ashamed. No, 
she wasn’t going to let herself get carried away by the sun 
on his smooth bronzed shoulders. She wouldn’t go to the 
track meet at all. Leo was a bore. He had no mental in- 
icrests. Besides which, he took her too much for granted. 
'n fact, she didn’t think she liked him at all; and, ye gods, 
what a dull dump Sparta was! Iphigenie sat down on a bench 
io consider the subject more thoroughly. At this moment 
her mother stepped to the archway of the courtyard and 
looked at her. “Come,” she said, “do your setting-up exer- 
cises. You haven't chinned yourself for two days now.” 

Iphigenie stretched her long straight legs out before her 
and threw her head back with defiant indolence. ‘I never 
intend to do those foolish exercises again.” 

“Iphie!’’ This was heresy. 

Iphie met her mother’s eyes. Heresy was a heady tonic. 
‘‘L mean it. There isn’t a soul in all Sparta—just bodies. 
We're no better than earthworms.” 

“A darned sight handsomer,”’ thought Mrs. Cleomenes, 
but she didn’t speak. She had had other daughters, and she 
knew the adolescent type. Better to give heresy its head 
than to chop it off. Mrs. Cleomenes was an old-line con- 
servative, with all the shrewdness that is on that side. She 
sat down on a sandstone bench and began sorting over a 
basket of shellfish. 
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‘*PROBABLY LIED. BUT AFTER ALL THIS LOOKS LIKE THE MAIN ROAD. 


Her good-natured unresponsiveness was maddening. 
“This is probably the most materialistic, sordid civilization 
in the world,” said Iphie. ‘All we think about is biceps.” 

Mrs. Cleomenes split open a clam. ‘Live on an unpro- 
tected plain, surrounded by enemies, and naturally one’s 
thoughts turn to biceps. Without every man a soldier, 
Sparta couldn’t exist.” 

Iphigenie was undismayed. ‘‘ What a price then to pay for 
existence.” 

Mrs. Cleomenes shrugged her shoulders. 
enough, one likes existence.”’ 

““Pooh!’’ said Iphigenie. 

Mrs. Cleomenes finished her shellfish. ‘One word, my 
dear: Don’t run on like this to your father. He’s upset 
about the Persians and in none too good a temper.” 

“Persians?” 

“Yes.” She stopped. ‘There are one hundred thousand 
of those long-haired demons to one Spartan. It would bea 
pretty kettle of fish. Of course,’’ she went on, ‘‘one Spartan 
is a match for a hundred thousand Persians. 
Still, I can see why your papa’s worried.” 

Iphie was bound to hew to her line. 
“The Persians are a cultivated people,’’ she 
said musingly. 

Mrs. Cleomenes’ eyes sharpened. 
““What’s the idea?” 

“Nothing.”’ Again Iphie stretched out 
her legs. She was an abominably good- 
looking young person. “I only thought we 
could do worse than be taken over by the 
Persians and taught something.” 

Mrs, Cleomenes’ good nature had its 
limits. ‘‘What a quaint suggestion! Per- 
haps you really ought to tell your father.” 

“Well, why not?” demanded Iphigenie. 


“Strangely 






















SACRED HEIFER, WHAT DUST!”’’ 


“Because I’d rather be wrong-headed and myself than ever 
so right-headed and a Persian.” 

Iphie shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘That’s a fine argument.” 

“Tt’s no argument,’”’ said her mother. ‘It’s an axiom.” 


i WAS true that Persia tottered again on the threshold of 
conquest. The habit of empire building grows on one, and 
Persia, by this time, had it pretty well ingrained. Cyrus had 
started it. Then Cambyses and Darius came along. A 
family tradition is a dangerous thing either to begin or to live 
up to. The Persians, unfortunately, took theirs seriously. 
Sparta stood next in the line of attack and the emperor was 
determined to have the Balkans all one color on the map. 

Of course nobody knew much about Persia’s plans, but 
rumors spread in those days very much as today. A fishing 
boat brought back a fabulous story of the Persian fleet— 
“the ocean was a floor of boats.’’ A traveling salesman from 
Beeotia had passed a detachment of the Persian army on his 
way to Assyria, and he said there were more Persian soldiers 
than locusts in a dry season. The Persians had 
of course the Oriental faith in numbers. Persia 
was like Nature. She over-created to allow her- 
self a margin for extravagance. She could per- 
mit her kingsand her generals generous mistakes. 
The supply of spear-and-arrow fodder could 
never be exhausted. 

Sparta was the other side of the picture. Sparta 
had to be frugal. A mistake on the part of a 
general might cost him his life as well as his job. 
War in Sparta, for all that they were forever pre- 
paring for it, was not to be laughed off lightly. 
Cleomenes wished he knew how things stood in- 
ternationally. He was not long to be kept curious. 

Next day at noon a great cloud of dust ap- 
peared down the road from the seacoast. The sun 
glittered on the trappings of horses and chariots. 
The horses were ivory white and their blankets 
were red stitched in gold. The chariots had gold 
wheels and lumbered a good deal as they bowled 
along the ruts dug in by the oxcarts of the Spar- 
tans. It was not a large cavalcade—just a couple 
of hundred, the servants of the 
emissary sent to Sparta. 

Theemissary wasa tall young 
man, thin and dark and with a 
fairly yellowish complexion. He 
was extraordinarily well 
dressed, it would seem, for tra- 
veling, and the amount of lug- 
gage he carried blocked the 
highroad for two hours. Ar- 
sames hadn't been at all keen 
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feeaF TER Stanford White had 
4; counseled me to have only 
four copies of my Frog 
Fountain made—advice 

2OG) which I unquestioningly ac- 
cepted and abided by, even though all 
four were immediately sold—I had a 
telegram from him one day asking me 
to send one of these fountains to his 
office the next day without fail. I 
went myself, found him absent, and 
left a note explaining that he had 
told me to limit the number to four, 
that I had done so and that none were 
left. The following day I got a letter 
from him saying I had done quite 
right, though he was awfully sorry not 
to have one more of these bronzes to 
put in a garden that needed it; and, 
at any rate, I’d better hurry up and 
design a new fountain as quickly as 
possible. 

And then, almost immediately fol- 
lowing this conversation, came a letter 
from the Metropolitan Museum in- 
forming me that the committee wished 
to add some examples of American 
sculpture to the museum’s exhibits 
and would like to include my Frog 
Fountain in the list. My delight over 
this letter was somewhat dampened 
_ by the closing paragraph, in which it 
was stated that the committee hoped 
that I would be willing to make a 
substantial reduction in my price, as 
only a limited amount was available 
at that time. In the end I sold the 
fountain to that institution for a sum that was less than 
half the amount Stanford White had paid for it. 

Museums are to me rather strange and incomprehensible 
institutions. The more I know of them the more difficult 
they seem. I suppose they have to be very careful about 
taking risks and making decisions and are always open to 
violent criticisms, especially from those who know nothing 
about what they are criticizing. I seem to have run the 
gamut of almost allof them now. Beginning with the Metro- 
politan, I soon went on to the Congressional Library, then 
came the Herron Institute of Arts in Indianapolis, the 
Chicago Art Institute, the Peabody Institute, and on and 
on, until recently the Luxembourg Museum in Paris ended— 
at least for the present—the list. And after the museums 
came those medals which are so much courted by all 
painters and sculptors. I valued the medals tremendously, 
and showed them off with as much pride as the lady with 
ten sons displays photographs of her children, until, a few 
years ago, a burglar entered my house at Ville D’Avray and 
carried them all off, together with the kitchen scales. 

It was evidently the stuff of which they were made that 
appealed to him, and not the honors they suggested. 





HEN of course there were honorable mentions, 

which I never valued very highly; they always 
seemed to me too indiscriminately distributed. Only 
recently I received one from the Chicago Art Institute, 
which I immediately returned with the suggestion that 
it be given to some struggling young student instead of 
one who had made her name and place. Chicago was 
very kind to me during my first days of struggle. I have 
a great deal to thank her for; but I do not expect her 
to continue encouraging me in my middle age by means 
of carefully rolled up, parchment-printed honorable 
mentions. 

I was once present at a meeting between the directors 
of two museums. The question came up as to when a 
masterpiece should begin to be a masterpiece. One of 
the directors said a museum should not buy a work of 
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art until it had been a masterpiece for at least fiftv years; 
that it was not fair to the public to call it such before a 
long time had elapsed. Ever since I heard that idea ad- 
vanced I have been wondering who under the sun is going to 
start the work of art off on its fifty-year journey of becom- 
ing a masterpiece if the museums don’t. 

I have often tried to visualize the vicissitudes of a work 
of art before it becomes recognized. I know of one case in 
which a man stopped in at an exhibition, looked at a piece 
of sculpture, exclaimed ‘‘ Ha, that’s not half bad!’’ marked 
the number in the catalogue with an X and took the cata- 
logue home. His wife carried the catalogue with her to the 


exhibition, saw the X and examined the piece of sculpture, 
and told her friend that someone evidently thought it was 
good because an X had been placed opposite the number. 
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This friend carried the news to her 
friend, and in the end the work was 
purchased by someone, placed in his 
house and gradually became known as 
being such a good thing that a mu- 
seum director came to see it and de- 
clared it a masterpiece. A replica 
was ordered, and the work was even- 
tually placed in a museum. 

In this case fifty years were not 
necessary to find out its value; but 
there is no denying the fact that its 
success dates back to that original 
remark of ‘‘Ha, that’s not half bad!” 
This story would point to the fact that 
after all it is the public that decides 
whether a thing is good or bad, and 
not the museum. I am very much 
inclined to think it is the public my- 
self, and not museums or art critics; 
and it is surely the public that pays 
us a living wage for our work, and not 
the museums that pay fabulous prices 
only when a man has been dead so 
long that even his descendants can 
reap no benefit from his success. 
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Modeling My Life 


By JANET SCUDDER 


HIS criticism is not made in ill 

nature. I have been particularly 
well treated by museums in America. 
I have not had to wait fifty years to 
see my bronzes well placed, though | 
have never received from such sources 
any amount that would compare with 
what the individual purchasers are 
willing to give. But I do resent the 
attitude of those institutions that are 
so indifferent and stingy to the struggling young artists in 
whose hands rests the future of American art. What we 
need issome Medici who will interest himself in what the young 
artist is doing now and who has the courage to buy the work 
of the unknown painter and sculptor and not only what has 
been done centuries before. 

Several weeks after Stanford White’s death I received a 
letter, signed E. Rarig, asking for an interview with me and 
suggesting that we meet for tea at Sherry’s. No explanation 
was offered, and the only suggestion made that might have 
thrown some light on the reason for the request for an inter- 
view was the statement that this unknown, to me, Mr. 
Rarig had met me in Mr. White’s office. I found the letter 
rather intriguing, and tried my best to think who the writer 
could be. In the end I accepted the invitation and went to 
Sherry’s on the appointed afternoon. 

I had hardly entered the tea room when a man with a 
vaguely familiar face came forward to meet me. We shook 
hands ceremoniously, and were immediately conducted by 

the head waiter to a table where a most elaborate tea 
had already been placed. My unknown friend appar- 
ently required sustenance before divulging the reason of 
our meeting, for he immediately fell upon the tea and 
muffins and cakes and made no steps toward explana- 
tions; and I, following his example, ate the food put 
before me and awaited results, though I must confess 
the mystery was increasing every moment. He madea 
few casual remarks about nothing in particular, and | 
replied in like vein; but all the time I was most indus- 
triously reviewing all the faces of men I had ever seen 
in Mr. White’s office and failing entirely to place the 
one before me. 

My curiosity was beginning to get the better of me, 
and I was almost on the point of exclaiming, ‘* Well, what 
is it all about anyhow?” when my host’s expression 
suddenly caught my attention. His eyes were shining as 
though they had tears just behind them. 


(Continued on Page 4o) 
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ENEATH his patchwork 
spread 
The Spider cowers in frigh. 
And draws it round his head 
To hide the gruesome sight. 


A webful is a treat 
For Spider eyes to view, 
But not when things to eat 
Make Spider eyes at you! 


In place of tender flies 
Are fearsome shapes with 
scales 
And shells and greedy eyes 
And fierce and angry tails. 


And sitting on his chest 
A monstrous Fly—Quoth 
she: 
“Who laughs the last laughs 
best! 
It’s my turn now!—tee 
hee! 


“It’s fortunate for sure 
You are so plump; you see, 
You are the plat de jour 
For six, including me! 


**Me and the Crab—Oh, dear, 
He eats enough for four! 

You won't go round, I fear!” 

The Spider knew no more. 


His goodwife heard him groan 
And shook him—*“ Serves 
you right! — 
That Fly— You might have 
known!” — 
He dreamed no more that 
night. 


MORAL: 
Ask Mrs. Spider. 
—Oliver Herford. 
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“OH, DEAR!’’ SHE SIGHED. 
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petal LLMOUTH has something to talk 
@) about. Carey Judson, formerly of the 
firm of Osborne & Judson, bankers and 
brokers, Boston, is back in disgrace. 
His firm has failed, owing trusting cli- 
i ents, ney y te ihe alg — 
ee FA Bete! a number of them right here in Well- 
BROW NERS mouth. Carey’s partner had been a 
crook and Carey had not kept his eyes open. He has 
nothing with which to make restitution and comes back 
among his severest critics to keep books for his brother. 

Carey knows he is a failure in business—he is not 
even a good bookkeeper. By inclination he is a natural- 
ist, and has been carving birds out of wood for a wealthy 
friend; from this he has built up an additional income. 
And so true to Nature are the wooden ducks and beetleheads 
that they have been taken for live birds. 

After Carey gets back to Wellmouth and takes up his resi- 
dence with his brother—where he is the victim of the sharp 
tongue of his brother’s wife—his Aunt Susan, from Cleveland, 
comes to visit the Judsons. She has lost heavily through 
Carey’s failure and censures Carey severely. She tells him 
that she will not leave any of her money to him. Quite natu- 
rally, Cora Judson, the sister-in-law, is greatly elated at the 
prospect of getting Aunt Susan’s money. Through it all, 
however, Carey is meek, lovable and deeply distressed by his 
moral obligations to those who have lost through him. He 
holds no resentment against Aunt Susan and even gives her 
a certain picture which had been his father’s—a picture of 
his great-grandfather’s ship. 


VI 


S ies presentation of the picture-heirloom, The Glory of 
the Wave, took place the morning after Carey’s talk in 
the Higgins boathouse with his aunt. Following her instruc- 
tions he brought the picture downstairs at breakfast time 
and gave it to her. His explanations of the reason prompting 
the gift were brief and, although he tried to make them 
plausible, his manner was not as convincing as his words. ‘I 
just—er—thought you might like to have it, Aunt Susan,”’ 
he faltered. ‘‘You—er—I remember you always liked it 
and—and ie 

“Indeed I did,’’ Mrs. Dain agreed. “And I am glad,to 
have it, of course. Thank you very much, Carey.” 

“You are welcome. I knew George and Cora wouldn’t 
mind your having it. They had decided not to keep it in the 
sitting room and gave it to me. But I have so many other 
things of the kind that when you said—I mean when you 
spoke of it fs 

Cora T. broke in. ‘‘Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Then you had 
spoken to Carey about it, had you, Aunt Susan?”’ 
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Aunt Susan was not in the least perturbed. ‘‘ Yes, I be- 
lieve I did say something to him about missing it from the 
wall there,”’ she said. ‘But that wasn’t until after you and 
George and I had had our talk. And what a coincidence it 
is—isn’t it?—his giving it to me now? Just think, Cora! 
Only night before last we were talking about this very pic- 
ture—you and I and George were—and I said I’d missed it 
from the place where it always hung, and when you said you 
didn’t care about it, I asked you to give it to me. And now, 
Carey, who wasn’t there at all, comes trotting downstairs 
with it as big as life. Isn’t it astonishing?’”’ 

The looks which Mrs. Judson gave her husband expressed 
that astonishment, and suspicion as well. ‘‘ Very astonish- 
ing indeed—to me,”’ she observed with emphasis. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it isn’t quite so miraculous to George and Carey though.” 

George, however, expressed absolute innocence and 
looked it. ‘‘If you mean that I told Carey to give it 
to her,”’ he protested, ‘‘ you’re dead wrong, Cora. I 
didn’t know he had such an idea in his head.” 

Before Cora T. could speak again, Aunt Susan put 
in: ‘But I understood you to say it was in the attic 
where you had stowed it, Cora. You never said a word 
about Carey’s having anything to do with it.” 

This was something of a poser and to answer satis- 
factorily and promptly strained even Mrs. Judson’s 
capabilities. ‘‘ Why—well there, Aunt Susan !”’ she exclaimed 
contritely. ‘‘I don’t wonder youask that. And I guess George 
doesn’t wonder either. It is his fault. You see, he—he had 
given that picture to Carey—after I put it in the garret, you 
know, and—and when you spoke of it he forgot all about 
Carey’s having it. It wasn’t until—it wasn’t—oh, you tell 
her, George.” 

George looked at her, then at his aunt, and then at 
Carey. His expression was that of one who, having been un- 
expectedly thrown into deep water, was undecided which 
way to swim. ‘‘Why—why, I guess there isn’t anything 
more to tell,’”” he stammered. ‘“‘I—I forgot; that’s all there 
was to it. I’m sorry, Aunt Susie.” 





““You needn’t be. There’s nothing to be sorry about. 
Thank you very much for it, Carey. I shall take it to 
Cleveland with me, of course, and every time I look at 
it I shall think of this old house and you people in it— 
all of you.” 

That night there was another animated dialogue in 
the George Judson bedroom. Mrs. Judson was, as usual, 
the prosecutor and her husband the defendant. 

‘‘T give you my word of honor,”’ he vowed, ‘‘that I 
never mentioned that ship picture to a soul but you— 
Carey or anybody else. I don’t know why he took it 
into his head to give it to her. All I know is that I didn’t 
put him up to it.” 

“Humph! Then perhaps you’ll tell me who did.” 
“T don’t know who did. Probably he just happened to think 
she might like it. That is what he said.” 

“‘Oh, do try to have some sense! Somehow or other she 
found out it was in his room and somebody—she or you or 
somebody—got him to give it to her.” 

‘‘Well, what of it? You don’t want the thing. She does 
want it, and she’s got it. So it is all right, I should say.” 


“ALL right! All right, is it? He gave it to her and we—you 

and I—were made to look not only as if we didn’t have 
any family sentiment at all, but like a pair of liars. What's 
that you say?”’ 

George had muttered something. Now, driven to despera- 
tion, he repeated it aloud. ‘‘ Well, so far as that goes,’’ he said, 
“we did lie. And we got what liars usually get. Now 
go to bed and forget it.’ 

Cora T. did not forget it, of course, nor did she 
permit him to do so, but she was so very busy dur- 
ing the days and evenings immediately following that 
she did not dwell upon the mystery accompanying 
Carey’s presentation of the heirloom to his aunt. 
The reception to that lady was to be given at the 
Cap’n Jim-Carey place on Thursday evening of the 
next week, and the household was busy with prepara- 
tions. The list of guests was a long one and, when completed, 
contained the names of almost every adult in Wellmouth and 
vicinity. There were many names on that list which Mrs. 
Judson did not wish there, but which, after much considera- 
tion and heated argument with her husband, she was forced, 
for diplomatic or business reasons, to add. 

“The idea of asking those Baileys,’’ she sneered, during 
one of those differences. ‘‘They wouldn’t know a reception 
from a strawberry festival. And what do you suppose the 
Halls, or Nellie Loveland and her mother—yes, or the 
Sayleses—will say when they see them here?”’ 

George did not know what might be said, but he was certain 
that the objectionable ones must be invited. ‘ Joshua Bailey 
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has sold our firm his fish ever since he’ was old enough to 
command a schooner,”’ he declared. ‘Father dealt with 
him long before I had anything to do with the business. And 
he and his wife knew Aunt Susie before she was married. 
She would wonder - d: 

“Oh, be still! She is worse than you are. If she has her 
way she’ll invite every quahog raker in town.” 

Considering the occupation of her own masculine progen- 
itor this remark was risky, for it opened the way for a 
pointed rejoinder by her husband. But whatever the latter 
thought he said nothing. 

Cora T. was right when she intimated that Mrs. Dain was 
far from backward in supervising and extending the said list. 
Captain and Mrs. Tobias Higgins might not have been in- 
vited except for her insistence, and there were many others. 
Her niece-in-law declared she did not know where she was 
going to put such an army, to say nothing of feeding them. 





HE weather, on the fateful Thursday evening, was fine, 

in spite of morning clouds and a doubtful noon. The 
Cap'n Jim-Carey place was brilliantly illuminated. Not only 
the sitting room and dining room, but the huge front parlor 
and the little front hall were thrown open and shared the 
glitter. Even the front door was unlocked, its green blinds 
hooked back, and its ground-glass panels with their cut de- 
signs of grapes and flowers dusted and washed. In the parlor, 
in the corner where the whatnot usually stood, were chairs 
upon which were to be installed the performers in Beebe’s 
Four-Piece Orchestra, a costly importation from Bayport. 

Supper that evening was a hurried and perfunctory meal, 
served hit or miss in the kitchen, in order that Hepsibah and 
Maggie, like the other members of the household, might 
have time to dress and prepare for the grandeur to follow. 

To Carey the thought of the reception and the ordeal of 
meeting all those people, some of them creditors of his own 
bankrupt firm, was a horror which kept him awake at night. 
His first idea had been not to attend the affair, but to spend 
the evening in the Higgins workshop. Aunt Susan’s in- 
sistence, however, had forced him to change his mind. 

“Of course you'll stay right here, Carey,”’ she announced. 
“Tt is my party, and I want all the family to enjoy it 
with me.” 

Carey, writhing, and tugging at his forelock, uttered one 
more protest. ‘“‘Enjoy!’’ he repeated. ‘‘I might endure the 
confounded thing; I suppose I shall have to, if you insist; 
but nobody on earth could make me enjoy it.”’ 

“How do you know? I shouldn’t wonder if you had a 
pretty good time. You'll know everyone.” 

He groaned. ‘‘ Yes, and they know me,” he muttered. 
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“Certainly. I see your point; but 
let me tell you this, young man: If you 
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The Lovelands, in all their glory, 
made their entrance at the aristocratic 





think they’ll talk about you any the 
less if you stay away, you’re making a 
big mistake. They’ll notice you’re not 
here, and every living soul will say you 
were ashamed to meet them.” 

A savage jerk at the lock of hair. 
“Tf they say that they will be speaking 
the truth,” he vowed. ‘“‘Iamashamed.” 

“All right, be ashamed then. But 
don’t run off and hide, like a coward, 
because then you'll have that to be 
ashamed of, as well as the rest of it. 
Face the music, even if it’s the kind of 
music that What’s-his-name’s orchestra 
is likely to play.” 

So he promised to be on hand. When 
he came downstairs, the others were 
ready, Mrs. Dain serenely majestic in 
black silk, with Cora T. resplendent in 
the new gown the Wellmouth dress- 
maker had made for the occasion. The 
receiving line formed in the parlor, and 
Maggie, nose in air as usual, was sta- 
tioned at the front door to admit the 
guests. In spite of her disdain she wore 
a triumphant expression, having that 
very afternoon forced her mistress to 
raise her wages under threat of imme- 
diate resignation if the demand was 
refused. The hour for the reception 
was eight, but a number of the towns- 
folk arrived before that. The Baileys— 
Mrs. Judson’s detestations—made their 
appearance at seven-forty-five. 

Captain Josh explained their forehandedness. ‘‘ Fust ones 
to report on deck, ain’t we, George?’’ he observed. ‘‘ Well, 
that’s my wife’s doin’s. She’s so used to goin’ early to Uncle 
Tom shows and such like at the town hall, so’s to get a front 
seat—her bein’ kind of hard of hearin’, you know—that she 
can’t seem to get out of the habit.” 

Carey, whose place in the receiving line was at Cora T’s 
left—so fixed by his aunt’s orders—remained there no longer 
than was absolutely necessary. When the throng began to 
fill the parlor, he slid unobtrusively away and retreated to 
the sitting room. Beebe’s Four-Piece Orchestra was in full 
career by this time, rendering Over the Garden Wall, a then 
popular ditty which its leader seemed to consider fitting. 























“*HOW DO YOU 





hour of eight-thirty, almost immedi- 
ately followed by the Halls, who may 
or may not have been watching them. 
The parlor overflow trickled into the 
sitting room. 

Carey, in his corner, was noticed 
and greeted by many. Most of the 
greetings were cordial enough, but 
some were frosty and distant. Capt. 
Horatio Loveland, retired and wealthy, 
shook hands with him, asked bluffly 
how he was getting on and walked off, 
attended by admiring satellites. 

Mrs. Loveland’s nod was short and 
her ‘“‘Oh, how d’ye do?” decidedly 
snippy. Miss Nellie Loveland seemed 
inclined to be more companionable. 
She wasa vivacious young woman, with 
flashing teeth and a flow of conversation 
which at any time was likely to become 
afreshet. She informed Carey that she 
had been just dying to meet him again; 
he was the most-talked-about man in 
Wellmouth; did he realize that? 


“7 THINK we all owe you a vote of 

thanks, Mr. Judson,” she declared. 
‘“‘Some of us would have died of the 
blues, if you hadn’t given us something 
new to talk about. I was so sorry for 
you, Mr. Judson—for you and your 
brother and dear Mrs. Judson and all. 
And I think it is awfully brave of you 
to come back to Wellmouth to live and 
work in that old fish place, after what you have been used 
to, you know. Father says Mr. Early told him you were 
doing surprisingly well with the books too. But don’t you 
just hate it—bookkeeping, I mean?” 

He murmured something to the effect that he liked it well 
enough. 

“I do hope we shall see something of you now that you 
are here,’’ she went on. ‘‘Docomeand call. I am dying for 
someone—some cultivated person—to talk to.’’ She paused 
and then, bending forward to whisper confidentially, added 
with a giggle: ‘‘Isn’t this just the weirdest crowd you ever 
saw?” 





DO, JUDSON?”’ 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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NELLIE LOVELAND ADDED WITH A GIGGLE: ‘‘ISN’T THIS JUST THE WEIRDEST CROWD YOU EVER SAW?’ 
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How the artist conceived these murals will be found on page 38 


C fhe Pack Male of the Sea: By N.C. Wyeth 
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IV 


@)OR perhaps half a minute 
Dirck Lanier stood there 
e,| staring incredulously at 
wal his strange companions. 

petted’! Tis gaze focused through 
the gathering blackness upon the 
nearest of the gnomes, the one that 
had crept up behind him and caught 
hold of his trouser leg. By straining 
his eyes he could almost make out 
the blurred contour of the creature’s 
head. It was like no other he had 
seen. 

Up over the shoulder of the 
mountain across the gorge the full 
moon butted its way, sending a shaft 
of radiance athwart the dark. Then 
Dirck saw what was looking up at 
him so curiously. It was no elf or 
gnome or supernatural being. The 
shaggy, doglike head with its slant 
brow and beady eyes and egregious 
jaw could belong to only one race. 

‘“Monkeys!”’ babbled Dirck in a 
gush of relief. ‘‘ What a fool Iam!” 

Now it all came back to him—the 
chat he had heard between two 
tourists at the St. George the week 
he had landed in Algiers. 

The two had been down to the 
Chiffa gorge and had come back 
full of talk about the tribes of tail- 
less Barbary apes whose abode is 
among the caves and fastnesses of 
the mountain summits, apes long 
inured to sight of man and so often 
fed by picnickers and campers that 
the less timid of them have grown to 
associate white folks with delight- 
ful food and to follow tourists greed- 
ily, begging for titbits. 








ITH a grin of derision for his 

















own scare, Dirck stooped down 
and patted the soft head fur of the 












With all his angry strength Dirck 
seized it and hauled it toward him. 
But strong as he was, the hand 
slipped eel-like through his clasp, 
leaving Dirck’s palms greasy and 
wet. 

The hand had been covered with 
oil—an old trick with Oriental 
thieves, who often grease their en- 
tire naked bodies against just such 
a contingency as this. Hang on as he 
might, Dirck’s fingers could gain no 
purchase on the slippery thing. It 
was wrenched free. The canvas 
shook. Then came the sound of light 
running feet. 

In less than a second Dirck was 
out of bed. Pausing only to grab 
up the bag and his pistol he dashed 
out of the tent. The moon flooded 
the whole glade. Around the dying 
camp fire snoozed the muleteers. 
From Harvey Winston’s tent came 
the sound of full-throated snoring. 
The camp watchman was pacing 
slowly, a hundred feet away, on his 
return from circling the grounds. 


XCEPT for this there was no 
sign of life. The thief had made 
| good use of the few seconds’ grace. 
He had vanished. Whether he had 
| dived into a vacant tent or had 
i crouched in some dense shadow, 
Dirck could not guess. But he was 
| gone. No use rousing the camp for 
him. He wasa native. That meant 
the other natives would protect him 
from the “‘infidel.’’ His secret was 
| safe among his own coreligionists. 

| Dirck went back into his tent, 
| lighting a candle and going to the 
washstand to rinse the grease from 
| his hands. There he made a dis- 














covery which consoled him some- 

























ape that had clutched his leg. In- 
stantly the animal drew back with 
a threatening snarl, a snarl that was 
taken up by his companions. For 
though these Chiffa apes will come 
close to man and even take food 
from his hand or seize his garments 
to attract his attention, they will 
suffer no human touch. Should an 
unwary tourist persist in his efforts 
to pat them, their huge jaws can 
wreak frightful damage. 

Dirck ceased his efforts to stroke 
the yanked-back head. ‘‘I’msorry, 
boys,’’ he said soothingly, as if addressing human children, 
“but I haven’t got a thing to eat with me. It’s tough luck 
for you. Maybe if you will drop down to camp I can scare 
up some grub for you. Shall we be going?”’ 

At his pleasant and unafraid voice the apes ceased to snarl 
and gibber. Dirck began to descend the brook bed, walking 
cautiously in the elusive moonlight. 

He continued to talk with soothing friendliness to the apes. 
They did not bar his way, but they accompanied him down 
the steep slope, now and again tugging gently at his trousers 
or at the skirt of his coat by way of reminder that food would 
be acceptable. 

Presently a turn in the trail brought the camp into view 
just beneath him, its fires and candles twinkling hospitably. 
Dirck moved faster, his monkey escorts keeping pace with 
him by no effort at all. Thus they came at last within the 
radius of firelight. 

There Raschdan and one of the caravan servants caught 
sight of Dirck’s strange companions. Both men shouted an- 
grily to the apes to be gone, Raschdan waving and throwing 
firebrands he snatched from the camp blaze. Raucously the 
apes yelled back at the yelling sheik, gibbering and mouthing 
and snarling ferociously at him. But they gave ground be- 
fore the flung particles of fire. 


iz HAVE had all my men on the lookout for them,”’ Rasch- 
dan explained to Dirck in his atrocious and halting 
French. ‘They and the rest of the monkey folk up there 
would raid our camp in no time if we let them. They would 
clean out our larder and steal anything that was light enough 
for them tocarry off. Please to drive them away if you see 
them come near again, m’sieu’. They are the pest of this 
gorge.” 

Tired as Dirck was when the party broke up for the night, 
he had trouble in getting to sleep. Reaction from the worry 
of the last months and the certain prospect of getting rid of 
the bag on the morrow set his overwrought nerves to tingling. 








The Runaway Bag 


By ALBERT PaysoON TERHUNE 


Illustrated by George Howe 


Besides, whenever he turned over in his cot the chain of the 
black bag jerked his wrist and brought him wide awake once 
more. Somewhat after midnight he unfastened the chain 
and thrust the bag under his pillow. But even there it har- 
assed him. It is not easy to sleep with a hard lump sticking 
up under one’s thin camp pillow. 

After another half hour or so Dirck moved the wretched 
thing down to the foot of the bed, under the covers, where his 
foot could touch it. Then, comfortable for the first time that 
night, he tried to doze. But before he could fall asleep a low 
sound roused him. The sound was that of bare feet, but not 
the patteringly stealthy feet of the apes. This was most un- 
mistakably a human tread, craftily cautious and light. In 
the silence of the mountain night it was wholly audible to the 
wakeful listener, but too soft to awaken a sleeper. 

The steps were close to Dirck’s tent, and they were draw- 
ing closer. He heard them pause at the end of his tent 
where the baggage was piled. He could feel the very slight 
jar of the canvas as a hand was thrust beneath it to grope 
among the little heap of luggage. 

Then the thief was in motion again, crawling along the 
outer side of the tent toward the head of the bed. Evidently 
he knew well the placing of the tent’s furniture. Failing to 
find what he sought among the luggage, he was preparing 
now to seek for it beneath Dirck’s pillow, the traditional 
place in a bedroom where valuables are hidden. 

Dirck felt the canvas ripple again as the hand was slipped 
under it. Then he was aware of fingers that fumbled softly 
beneath his pillow. 

With a twist of his own supple body, he flung out both 
hands in the darkness. His fingers closed tight upon a hand 
that was drawing itself hastily from under the pillow. It was 
no ape paw he gripped, but a very evident human wrist. 


what for his failure to catch the 
thief. Under the nails of his right 
hand was much skin and a little 
blood. As the thief had pulled free, 
Dirck’s nails had scored deep 
grooves in his hand back. Sucha set 
of scratches does not heal in a night. 
By’ morning the robber would be 
easy to identify by those telltale 
gouges on the back of his hand. 

Locking the bag once more to his 
wrist, Dirck blew out the light and 
lay down. Gone was his exhilara- 
tion. In its place was his former un- 
happy wariness. Here in camp was someone who knew the 
contents of the bag and who was determined to steal it— 
Raschdan, of course; there could be no doubt of that. The 
bag must be hidden as soon as possible after daybreak, and 
at a time when the sheik would not be spying on him. He 
must be tenfold more careful in choosing a hiding place 
5 he had expected to be. Best set forth at earliest gray 

awn. 

So planning, Lanier sank at last tosleep. He woke to hear 
the morning bustle of the camp and to see the sun streaming 
down on his tent roof. The long vigil and excitement of the 
night before had been followed by oversleeping. Far too 
late now to go to the mountainside before the rest would be 
awake, and hide the accursed bag. He must needs wait until 
breakfast; then take his chance at stealing away unnoticed. 


HE DRESSED in record time, then chained the bag to his 
wrist and went across to the breakfast tent. He dared 
not leave the jewelry in his tent unguarded for even so brief 
atime. There could be no doubt that the thief of the preced- 
ing night had known well what he was trying to steal, and 
that he was no casual native villager roaming the camp in 
search of stray loot. This man had sought for one thing 
alone, leaving the luggage unstolen. That meant he knew 
what was in the bag. He would not have been likely to risk 
prison or a bullet for the sake of pilfering express checks 
and a passport, both useless to him. 

The others were at the table, Harvey Winston having pro- 
gressed far enough in his breakfast to emerge from the homi- 
cidal bear phase into something approaching his wonted 
jollity. 

As Dirck was about to seat himself he saw through the 
tent flap Sheik Sidi-ibn-Raschdan approaching from the 
road, accompanied by an Algerine caravan servant who had 
just disembarked from a rickety motor runabout and who 
carried a small sack of mail. Dirck recalled that Winston 
had made arrangement for the thrice-a-week mail, due in 
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Algiers the previous noon, to be brought thus tocamp. But 
he paid scant heed to the arrival. Not only did he himself 
expect no mail but his glance had riveted itself on Raschdan’s 
hand back. 

The sheik’s hand was neatly bandaged in white gauze, a 


pad of some other white cloth being fastened behind the 
fnger joints. Thus is a hand bound up whose fingers are 
intact but whose back is injured. 


\Vithout stopping to think, Dirck cut short his own 
morning greetings to his host and hostess and hurried 
across the inclosure to meet the approaching Raschdan. He 
knew now who the midnight thief had been; and he pro- 
posed to prove past question the sheik’s guilt. His nail 
marks must indeed have been deep to have made necessary 
so claborate a bandage. 

\s Lanier approached, Raschdan lifted his right hand 
ceremoniously to brow and to breast in the customary 
Bedouin salutation. Dirck’s reply to the salute was to 
seize Raschdan’s wrist and with one swift jerk to tear away 
the bandage from his hand. Raschdan, in haughty dis- 
pleasure, whipped the bared hand behind his back, but 
not before Dirck could see that it bore not so much as the 
tiniest graze. The hand back was free from any finger-nail 
scratches or other abrasion of the skin. 

“| thank the gracious howaji,’’ said Raschdan icily in 
his stammeringly atrocious French, “for his gentle solicitude 
for my possible wound. But in my own barbarian country 
we do not show our anxiety for the welfare of another by 
ripping away his bandages like a scratching cat. We 
barbarians have much to learn from our conquerors.” 


IRCK did not hear half the dignified rebuke. His glance 

had fallen on the muleteer who was bearing the mail 
sack. This man’s right hand was tied up in an indescribably 
dirty rag. 

Lanier turned in a daze and made his way back toward 
the breakfast tent. As he passed the camp fire he noted 
three servants were at work there. The right hand of each 
was swathed in a cloth of no cleanliness at all. Dirck re- 
entered the tent and sat down dumbly at the table. The 
dining-tent steward passed him a dish of fruit. The man’s 
hand was neatly bound up with gauze and adhesive tape in 
such way as to leave the fingers free. 

Fay’s dark eyes were on Dirck’s puzzled face as he strove 
to eat. He knew that, but he had not the courage to meet 
her level gaze. His mind was a blank. He had scored with 
his nails the back of a thief’s hand last 
night. And presumably every other 
native in camp was shielding the cul- 
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“Huh?” growled Dirck, the unlovely monosyllable ejected 
from him as by a kick in the stomach. 

“And now,” exulted Winston, ‘‘what do you suppose? 
Verrill had gone over to Paris before I cabled. My wire was 
relayed to him there. He says he’s taking me up on the 
invitation and that he’s starting as soon as possible for 
Algiers. He says he ought to get here a day or so after this 
letter reaches me. Isn’t that great? He doesn’t say a word 
about any squabble with you either. Only says he was 
badly disappointed not to find you waiting for him in Paris.” 

“Yes?” blithered Dirck vapidly. ‘‘Yes? Yes, indeed. 
Yes? Why, yes!” 

Winston was buried once more in his letter. Dirck looked 
bemusedly across at Fay. Her own letters lay unnoticed on 
the table. Her great eyes were fixed on his in the cryptic 
expression he had so often surprised in them. Dirck essayed 
to speak. His throat was sanded and his tongue refused its 
office. He could only stare miserably at Fay. 

Winston lifted his face out of the letter and addressed 
him again. ‘‘Say, Howard,” he demanded, ‘“‘ever happen to 
meet Blundell Lanier, in New York? But of course you 
have. Heand your dad and I were chums. You must know 
him well. More good news!” This time Dirck could not 
even achieve his former discordant grunt of inquiry. He sat 
still, his fingers gripping the edge of the table. 

“‘Good old Blundell!’’ Winston prattled on. ‘He and I 
used to see a lot of each other. A great little man in many 
ways, and the jolliest company in the world. I haven’t seen 
him since I left New York sixteen years ago. Twice when he 
was in Europe he and I tried to get in touch with each 
other, but we didn’t manage to. I wrote him a note of 
sympathy of course a while back, when I read in the Paris 
Herald about his nephew, young Dirck Lanier, being killed 
in that horrible airship smash-up. I remember Dirck as a 
youngster. Poor chap.” 

He sighed in decorous regret for the youth’s supposed 
fate; then continued briskly as he glanced down at the 
letter: ‘‘It seems your dad ran across Blundell in Paris. 
He remembered the large old times we three used to have 
together. So he’s ‘taken the liberty of asking Blundell’ to 
come out here with him. ‘Liberty,’ indeed! It was an 
inspiration. It’ll take sixteen years off me, to see those two 
again. Isn’t it fine, little girl?’’ he finished, appealing to his 
daughter from the wordless Dirck. 

“This isn’t happening!’’ Dirck told himself solemnly 
under cover of Fay’s reply. ‘‘This isn’t really happening. 
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It can’t be. Presently I’ll wake up. Howard’s father—to 
prove who I’m not! Uncle Blundell—to prove who I am! 
And I’ve only a day or two at most to light out for nowhere, 
after I hide the bag. Fay!” 

His heart twisted within him at thought of the girl he was 
losing forever and at knowledge that her feeling toward 
him—whatever that feeling might be—must turn so soon 
to angry contempt. He raised his pain-sick eyes to hers. 
Again she was watching him, that strange expression seem- 
ing to sear into his very soul. 

“Hooray !’’ boomed Harvey Winston, emerging once more 
from the depths of his letter. ‘‘Listen, you two children. 
I’ve been thinking. There are only three European mails a 
week in Algiers just now. If Verrill and Lanier were to start 
a day or so after this letter was written, the chances are ten 
to one that they landed in Algiers by the same boat that 
brought the mail. That means they probably landed there 
yesterday. Why, they must be at Es Semme this very 
minute, wondering why I’m not there to welcome them.”’ 


E BEAMED from one to the other of his hearers with 

_& the air of one who has made a brilliant discovery. Then 
he saw the sheik waiting impassively at the tent door. 

““Say, Raschdan,” he called in French, ‘‘two friends of 
mine landed yesterday. They are either at my villa or at one 
of the hotels. I’m going to send them a line by you. I want 
you to take that mail-carrier runabout out yonder and streak 
to Algiers as fast as you can make the old rattletrap buzz. 
Find the gentlemen and bring them back here at top speed, 
along with their luggage. I’ll give youa line to my chauffeur, 
too, telling him to motor you all three back here in one of 
my own cars. I don’t want my friends to lose their teeth- 
fillings, jolting all that distance in the runabout. With any 
luck, you can get them out here in time for late luncheon.” 

He bustled off to his own tent to scribble the two notes. 
Raschdan saluted and went to give orders to the driver. 
Fay and Dirck were left alone together in the tent. 

Leaning forward impulsively across the table, the girl 
made as though to speak. The man braced himself. But 
there was no need. Before Fay’s lips could part, her father’s 
summoning bellow from the next tent brought her to her 
feet. ‘‘Come here a minute, daughter,’’ bawled Winston. 
“T can’t find my pad or any envelopes, or my fountain pen. 
I can’t find anything at all in this mess of luggage.” 

Reluctantly she left the dining tent. On the instant Dirck 
sprang to his feet. Now, if ever, was his chance to hurry up 
the mountainside and find a safe place 
to hide the bag. He would still have 





prit by duplicating the latter’s band- 
age. One thing alone was certain: 
Raschdan had not been the robber. 
His hand back was unscratched. This 
upset Dirck’s every theory, redoubling 
the mystery and adding another un- 
known element to the equation. 

Meantime Raschdan had taken the 
mail sack from the runabout driver 
and brought it into the tent, laying it 
ceremoniously on the breakfast table 
beside Harvey Winston. The sheik 
handled the pouch with all the semi- 
superstitious reverence a North Afri- 
can accords to postal matter. Then, 
bowing, he withdrew to the tent 
door, where he stood with folded arms, 
presumably waiting for the day’s or- 
ders. 

Ignoring him, Winston opened the 
sack and slid its double handful of 
contents out on the table. Dirck ate 
on—or tried to—wholly uninterested 
in the distribution of the letters. 
Naturally he had received no word 
from anywhere by post since his as- 
sumption of Verrill’s name. 

Presumably Howard’s family and 
friends had not chanced upon the 
obscure line of announcement which 
had caught Elbert’s attention in the 
Paris Herald, telling that Howard 
Verrill was registered at the St. George 
in Algiers. 

None of them had had Elbert’s 
stark reason to be on the lookout for 
the name. No one had written to 
Dirck there. 

_ lor several minutes Winston and 
Fay read their letters in silence. 


‘HEN Harvey startled the rumi- 

nating Dirck by exclaiming 
loudly: ‘Hello! Here's first-rate news 
for you, Howie. At least it is if you'll 
lorgive an old codger for interfering 
with your family spat.” 

Dirck looked up, unimpressed by 
the jovial words. 

Winston was holding an open let- 
ter between his pudgy fingers and was 
smiling roguishly at Lanier. ‘‘The 
day you came to us at Es Semme,”’ 
went on Harvey, “‘I figured you were 
silly to carry on_a quarrel with such a 
White man as your dad. I elected my- 





four or five hours afterward to make 








| his escape before the arrival of the 








guests. If only none of the servants 
should chance to see him start up the 
hillside and suspect —— 

On this last point he received quick 
reassurance. For ashe emerged from 
the tent door he beheld every em- 
ploye of the caravan, along with a 
group of villagers from the surround- 
ing hills, standing fascinated by the 
roadside. 

A mountain fakir, half-naked, 
brown, emaciated, unspeakably 
ragged and filthy, flowingly matted 
of hair and beard, had come down 
from his aerie hut to earn a few 
francs by giving his gruesome per- 
formance for the entertainment of the 
visitors. 

As Dirck emerged from the tent the 
fakir was finishing one phase of his 
entertainment by teasing a dirty 
brown snake to drive its fangs into 
his underlip. He stood swinging his 
shaggy head from side to side and 
letting the snake sway back and forth 
from his lip like a squirming pendu- 
lum. Then, casting aside the serpent, 
he snatched up a double handful of 
straw, clapped it against his mouth 
and breathed on it. Thestraw smoked 
and then burst into flame. 


IRCK waited to see no more. On 

hurrying feet he made his way to 
the brook bed which marked the path 
up the precipitous mountain slope. 
Glancing guiltily back once to see he 
was not observed, he began his breath- 
takingclimb. Today he scarce noticed 
the steep roughness of the ascent. His 
brain was far too busy with the un- 
foreseen shift in his own fate. 

He was at the end of his resources. 
The sorry game was up. All he had 
longed for and all he had scarce dared 
to dream of, all was lost tohim. Blun- 
dell Lanier —and Howard Verrill’s 
father! The long arm of coincidence 
seemed to have sprained itself in 
bringing about this hideous combina- 
tion of tricks: Then he realized there 
was no coincidence to it at all. 
Howard had told him his father was 
going to Paris. Dirck knew that Blun- 
dell Lanier had expected to go there 








self to the dove-of-peace job. So I 
cabled him you were safe and well 








within the next few months in con- 











nection with a proposed French loan. 





and that you were our guest. I asked 
him to run over and join us and 
make a cozy family party of it.” 


THERE RASCHDAN AND ONE 


SIGHT OF DIRCK’S STRANGE COMPANIONS 


What more natural than that these 


OF THE CARAVAN SERVANTS CAUGHT 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Transfer No. 609 


Start the lattice design above in the exact center of the canvas 
and repeat squares—six and a half inches by seven inches— 
for the desired space. This piece is eighteen by fourteen 
inches. That popular Old English design of bird and bough— 
at right—may be centered in any size canvas and the back- 
ground filled in to fit. Here it is sixteen and a quarter inches 
in diameter. 
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Transfer No. 609 


LWAYS we hear cross-stitch lauded 
as the simplest elementary 
stitch. Yet here is what is now 

generally called tapestry work—for 
chair backs, chair seats and footstools— 
which requires only half of a complete 
cross-stitch. It is worked on canvas 
with tapestry wool and a long-eyed 
blunt tapestry needle, the size of stitch 
varying according to mesh of canvas. 
For these pieces an evenly woven can- 
vas with seventeen threads to the inch 
was used, 

As diagramed above, two stitches 
‘may be used in tapestry. Petit point 
is the finer form; it may be used for all 
these designs or for just the faces and 
hands of the gay little couple in the 
garden scene, or not at all—as you wish. 
Obviously, the canvas is covered more 
quickly if one uses the larger tent stitch. 

Work the design before background 
is put in, and have all stitches slant 
in the same direction. Working with 
canvas in a frame prevents stretching. 
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Beautify Lour Furniture 
With Easily Made Tapestry 


By KATHARINE LEE GRABLE 


Below are the two best-known tapestry 
stitches. The diagram to the left is of 
the tent stitch, which goes over two 
squares of canvas, and which was used 
for all pieces on this page. That to the 
right is the petit-point stitch, a finer 
form that goes over only one square of 


canvas. 
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Designs and 
Embroidery from the 
Lenox Hill Studio (o- 

operating With the Guiid 
of Needle and Bobbin (‘rafts 


Transfer No. 608 


Quaint and alluring are the little French 
couple on a canvas twelve and a half by 
Jifteen inches. The early American design 
of conventional flowers, below, measuring 
nine and three-quarters by eleven and a 
quarter inches on a fifteen-and-a-half-inch 
canvas, was suggested by an embroidered 
bedspread in the new American wing in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. The 
motif on the piece at right is nine and a 
quarter inches from top leaf to bottom of 
basket and eleven inches from side to side, 
while dimensions of entire piece are fifteen 
by sixteen and a half inches. 


Transfer No. 608 





























Transfer No. 608 


In selecting colors avoid intense shades, as artistic 
tapestry always has a faded tone; be sure to buy enough 
wool, for it is difficult to match colors after a lapse of 
time. All quantities given are for the tent stitch— 
double the quantity if you are using petit-point stitch. 
The lattice piece in the size here requires nine skeins of 
midnight blue for background, and two each of eucalyp- 
tus, tarragon and light green; two of creamy tan, and 
one each of pinkish tan, old rose, a darker rose and pale 
pink. The bird design requires ten skeins of dull cham- 
pagne for background, and one each of gobelin, peacock 
and saxe blue; one each of reseda, evergreen and a dull 
light green; and one each of light burnt orange, dark 
wine red, a lighter harmonizing red, black, seal brown, 
dark brown, olive brown and dark beige. 

For French couple, get three skeins each of gray-blue 
and horizon blue for background; and for design one 


each of white, flesh, olive, golden brown, terra cotta, . 


laurel pink, primrose yellow, gold and a pinkish tan. 


The basket requires twenty skeins of midnight blue ' 


for background; and one skein each of light beige, 
golden brown, dull gold, old rose, terra cotta, light 
bluish-gray, dull mauve, dull violet, olive, moss, and 
myrtle green. 


The background of design at left requires twelve 
skeins of dull, soft green, and for design one each of. . 


black, flesh, a shade darker of pink, old rose, darker 
rose, myrtle green, very light beige and golden brown. 





Patterns may be-secured-from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 






Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses and Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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MITH is the only one of the 
great colleges for women which 
4) began as a full-fledged college, 
and was founded by a woman. 
But the more interesting and 
significant facts that now dis- 
tinguish it are its bigness, as 
Me eee} compared with sister colleges, 
and its methods whereby students are pro- 
tected against that very bigness, from having 
their personalities and social and intellectual 
welfare as individuals swamped in a crowd. 
So far as supervision over the students is con- 
cerned, Smith is practically four colleges in one, 
thanks to the establishment of the office of 
class dean. This plan of a separate dean for 
each class, as well as a dean for the college at | 
large, was devised by President W. A. Neilson | 
when he first tackled the work of giving to IE 
| 
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each individual student in a large college all 
the safeguards and advantages that she would 
have in a smaller institution. 


Smith’s system of housing her students in 
many separate dwellings rather than in great 
dormitories is another vital factor which has 
enabled her to outstrip the sister colleges, 
numerically, without running the risk of herd- 
ing and overstandardization which barracks 
would have made inevitable in a school of this 
size. Also, by maintaining a large faculty 
Smith is able to split the classes up into the 
small groups indispensable to effective work in 
lectures and recitations. There are one hun- 
dred and forty-three women and sixty-six men 
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WILLIAM ALLAN 
NEILSON, PH.D., 
LL.D., PRESIDENT 
OF SMITH COLLEGE 
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medicine, for example, such as does not now 
exist anywhere in this country. If such a 
school should come to Smith, that would be 
another story.” 

There are still six hundred girls living in 
private houses off campus, and the ninety-nine 
hundred alumnz propose to celebrate their 
alma mater’s fiftieth anniversary this year by 
giving to Smith a birthday present of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars for three new houses. 
There are now twenty-seven campus houses. 
According to the estimates the first cost for 
building and equipment averages about three 
thousand dollars for each girl housed. The 
policy is to have sixty girls, fifteen from each 
class, in each dwelling. The three new houses 
now contemplated will take care of one hun- 
dred and eighty, leaving about four hundred 
still off campus, so the college will need seven 
more student dwellings to attain its ideal in 
this respect. 


cA lumne Support 


HE social and esthetic advantages to a 

girl in living in acampus house are obvious, 
but it is just as true that the average student 
does far better academic work if her college 
life is completely within the fold. For example, 
a large majority of freshmen who drop out each 
= year because of failure in their studies are off- 
campus residents. The alumnz appreciate this 
and practically all of them are doing something 
for the fund which will help to remedy the 




















difficulty. 





on the teaching force. In other words, Smith fT 
has solved the difficult problem of retaining all EE 
the cosmopolitan and academic advantages of 


a great student community without losing 
sight of the individual girl or neglecting her. 

There is no precise explanation of the fact 
that Smith has more than two thousand stu- 
dents, a third again as many as there are at 
Wellesley, the next largest college. Smith and 
Wellesley were founded in the same year, 1875. 
Vassar, six years older, is smaller than either 
of them. But all these colleges are of equal 
academic merit. They draw alike on the entire 
country for their student recruits and the cost 
of tuition and living is practically the same at 
all of them. They are equally complex and 
varied in their social groups, with reference to 
the cultural family backgrounds from which 
their girls come and to the wealth of parents 
or the lack of it. 

Fifty years ago, when Sophia Smith founded 
the college with her bequest of three hundred 
thousand dollars, only fourteen women were 
received asstudents in the pioneer class, because 
L. Clarke Seelye, the first president and the 
man who shaped the character of the college for the first 
thirty-five years, refused to receive any students who were 
not prepared at the outset to tackle a college course which 
was the equivalent of that at Harvard or Yale. Vassar and 
Wellesley, on the contrary, began with big opening classes, 
and discovered immediately that a large percentage of their 
students were not capable of taking up real college work, so 
they resorted to the device of opening preparatory depart- 
ments, which proved to be a serious drag on their develop- 
ment as colleges, and which eventually had to be abandoned. 


Balancing Plant and Personnel 


MITH had no such handicap and therefore did not have 

to slow down and interrupt her growth by a radical 
change of policy. That explains in part at least why the 
college at Northampton has grown from a handful to a 
multitude in fifty years. 

Further explanation of the growth may be found in the 
fact that President Seelye, who was the spiritual and intel- 
lectual founder of the college, though not its financial 
sponsor, had the opportunity to develop his policies and 
ideals uninterruptedly for more than a third of a century. 

But Smith does not wish to grow any bigger, having re- 
cently fixed a limit to the size of entering classes so as even- 
tually to reduce the whole number of undergraduates to two 
thousand, a total which it now slightly exceeds. The exact 
number is two thousand and eighty. Of these, five hundred 
and twenty-nine are in the freshman class. Freshman 
Classes of the three preceding years numbered respectively 
599, 638, and 632. There were just as many applicants for 
entrance with the class of 1928, but the weeding-out process 
was much more severe. Failure to gain admission was not 
due, necessarily, to deficient preparation. Many of those 
rejected passed the entrance examinations and would have 
been admitted but for the new policy of limitation. 


© ERIC STAHLBERG 


Why Smith (college 


is Diffcrent 


Flow It Guards Against its Own Bigness 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


This policy, it should be explained, is due primarily to the 
lack of housing and the determination of the college to bal- 
ance plant and personnel, so that eventually every student 
may have her room in a campus dwelling. Those who 
passed the entrance examinations but could not get in 
learned of this in ample time to enter other schools where the 
pressure was not so great. Also it is likely that there will be 
room for some of them to transfer to Smith for the sophomore 
year, without further examination, if their freshman work 
elsewhere has been satisfactory. This possibility of transfer 
is based, of course, on the assumption that some of the 
Smith freshmen will be dropped from college, the common 
fate of all freshman classes in all colleges. 

Plus the 529 women in the class of 1928, there are now 554 
sophomores, 478 juniors, 462 seniors, 49 graduate students 
and eight non-collegiate students. These two thousand and 
eighty young women represent forty-four states and various 
foreign countries. A most reassuring fact in which Smith 
takes great pride is that one hundred and forty of these girls 
are ‘‘Smith granddaughters,”’ that is, students whose mothers 
are Smith graduates. There are forty-seven granddaughters 
in the freshman class. All told, the freshmen whose mothers 
are graduates of Smith or other colleges number eighty-four. 
Two hundred and ten of the freshmen have fathers who are 
college graduates. Two hundred and eighty-four of the class 
prepared in private schools, and two hundred and forty-five 
of them came from public high schools. 

Smith’s big problem now is to provide shelter for all her 
students in campus houses; in other words, to get a material 
plant which will just match the approximate total of two 
thousand students now fixed upon, and not to repeat its 
present housing difficulties by further expansion in numbers 
when the housing is caught up. 

“‘We are not committing ourselves, however, to never 
changing this total,”’ said President Neilson. ‘It is pos- 
sible that some time in the future it will occur to someone to 
establish a professional school for women, a college of law or 


Ninety per cent of these alumnz were con- 
tributors to the four-million-dollar fund re- 
cently raised. Thanks to this fund, two 
million of which were set aside for salary en- 
dowment, the maximum compensation for a 
professor at Smith has increased from thirty- 
five hundred dollars to five thousand dollars a 
year. Nearly a million was devoted to the 
building of new houses, with additional room 
for over six hundred students. The biggest 
things which Smith got out of that four million 
were its new music hall and auditorium and 
one of the finest gymnasiums and swimming 
pools in the country. The music building, 
called Sage Hall in honor of Mrs. Russell Sage, 
who wasa large contributor to the fund, affords 
not only an audience room of perfect acoustics 
for concerts, but practice and lecture rooms for 
the students in the department of music. It 
will also contain a musical museum, and one 
of the most cherished objects to be placed there 
is the piano on which Sophia Smith learned to 
play as a child. 

The present total value of the college plant is something 
over five million, and in addition there are four million in- 
vested: in productive funds. One of the items provided by 
the dividends from these investments is the sum of forty-five 
thousand dollars a year paid out in scholarships and fellow- 
ships to students who are in need of help and have the re- 
quired standing in their studies to merit these prizes. 

The fee for tuition at Smith is three hundred dollars a year, 
and the cost of room and board is four hundred and fifty 
dollars. The estimated expenses for laboratory fees, books, 
recreation and subscriptions to various student activities 
average one hundred and fifty dollars, making the total cost 
of a comfortable and adequate life at Smith nine hundred 
dollars a year. There are two or three houses where the girls 
are allowed to do some of the housework, in which case the 
item of room and board is materially reduced. Outside of 
this housework and such duties as waiting on table, there are 
various other activities in which a girl may earn something 
in term time. Two hundred students are enrolled on the 
books of the college warden as engaged in such work. 

Among the jobs are caring for the children of faculty mem- 
bers, clerical work, copying music, piano playing, tutoring, 
work in the college library, typewriting, reading aloud, darn- 
ing and mending and dressmaking. The standard price for 
ordinary work which any college girl can do is thirty cents 
an hour. In cases where studying is possible when the worker 
is on duty, the rate is twenty or twenty-five cents. For 
tutoring the pay runs as high as a dollar an hour. The ap- 
pointment bureau of the college undertakes to find work for 
students during vacation as playground supervisors, wait- 
resses in summer hotels, counselors in girls’ camps and 
mothers’ helpers. 

Then there is the loan fund of the Smith Students’ Aid 
Society, the organization of which in 1897 reveals one of the 
finest motives which the writer has run across in the course 


(Continued on Page 73) 









































DURING THE NEXT TWO WEEKS WE MADE A 
BUSINESS OF COLLECTING REMEDIES AND 
PREVENTIVES FOR SEASICKNESS 


Y DEAR,” said I, as I met my wife quite casually 
g| in the living room of our home, ‘‘we are going 
abroad.”’ ‘‘We are not,” she replied, and though 
I am not always quick at picking up an idea, I 

24) did get the notion from her manner that she was 
not in favor of my plan. 

““Why?’”’ I asked in an honest endeavor to turn it into a 
family argument, but I had no luck. 

‘Because,’ she said, and there the matter ended. 

So, as a matter of precaution, I bought the steamship 
tickets and brought them home to show her. They were 
large and fancy tickets with lots of writing on them, and 
any curious person might improve his mind amazingly by 
taking a week off to read one all the way through. Their 
attraction was quite irresistible. My wife was willing to 
keep them as souvenirs, frame them, or paste them on the 
wall as decorations, but she still insisted she would not use 
them to cross the Atlantic. It was what the French call an 
impasse; and so it would have remained, had I not gone 
about the house eavesdropping for a week or two until I 
discovered that her reluctance to travel lay in a deep-seated 
and abiding aversion to seasickness. 

Having this information in hand, I could wage an intelli- 
gent campaign. ‘‘As to seasickness,’’ I said, apropos of 
nothing, ‘‘almost nobody is ever seasick nowadays, and 
those who get it hardly notice it.” 

‘‘Everybody is seasick,’’ she replied, ‘‘and it is terrible.’ 

“There are a thousand ways,” I said, ‘‘of preventing it 
absolutely. Science has conquered it. Seasickness is a thing 
of the past.” 

‘‘Name one,’”’ she countered. 

“T guarantee you will not have it, if you come.” 

That was a stealthy, Machiavellian promise. It did the 
trick, as I was convinced it would, for there was no way to 
prove I couldn’t make good on my guaranty, 
except to board ship with me and be sick. Then, 
for the remainder of our lives she could say: ‘I 
told you I’d be seasick, and you guaranteed I 
wouldn’t. . . . Well, you remember what 
happened.” 





Anticipating Mal de Mer 


URING the next two weeks we made a busi- 

ness of collecting remedies and preventives 
for seasickness. This was not wholly by design, 
for every friend who called brought his own pri- 
vate prescription. The conversation seemed to 
turn of its own evil will to mal de mer. ‘‘ The thing 
to do,” said the first friend, ‘‘is to nibble biscuit 
and sip iced champagne.” 

It sounded well. At first glance it was even at- 
tractive; but as one studied it, defects became 
apparent. No perfect lady can be seen sipping 
champagne before breakfast. Indeed were one to 
be seen with a champagne bottle in one hand and 
a biscuit in the other during all one’s waking 
hours on shipboard a certain reputation for 
bibulousness might result which years of righteous 
living could not abate. Years hence people would 
hark back in their memoirs to tell how once they 
crossed the Atlantic in company with an author 
named Kelland and his wife, and the woman— 
absolutely, my dear, I’m not exaggerating a 
particle!—that woman never appeared without 
a glass of champagne in her hand. That was that. 
Besides there was the expense. In so good a cause 
an efficient sipper could sip on a transatlantic 
voyage enough champagne to pay off the French 
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0A Timid Wife 
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By 
CLARENCE BUDINGTON 
KELLAND 


I/ustrated by Wyncte King 


A cheaper and less flagrantly festive remedy was to 
sit in one’s deck chair with head bowed between the 
knees. This did something or other to the flow of blood 
and was infallible. But why cross the ocean if you never 
get achance to look at it? And acrick in the back is not 
one of life’s foremost joys either. It, too, would excite 
comment. It would become a part of the ship’s amuse- 
ment to form sightseeing parties to walk past and view 
the woman who could sit that way for nine days. I 

might have passed the hat and thereby derived a profit, but 
that was hardly compatible with the dignity of literature. 

Then there was the gum-chewing remedy. One kind 
neighbor sent to our cabin a carton of chewing gum. Now 
I love gum, but my theory is that it should be chewed pri- 
vately. To munch gum publicly would mark us as Amer- 
icans, and, as nearly as I can gather, the traveling citizen of 
the United States desires, as soon as he passes the Statue of 
Liberty, to be mistaken for the King of Spain or the Queen 
of Sheba, or, at the very least, for some interesting foreign 
type with a past. It is quaint to observe globe-trotting deni- 
zens of New York and Ohio and California and to perceive 
how they abhor Americans and Americanisms. 

I met one gentleman on shipboard who was keeping a 
record of things done by his fellow countrymen which 
brought the blush of shame to his cheek. Charming fellow, 
full of local pride! There were a number of us aboard from 
the Middle West and West and from New England, and it 
may be we kept his cheeks a continuous and embarrassed 
pink. It is true we did not have our clothes made on Fifth 
Avenue, nor did we model our table manners upon those of 
the lounge lizard of Manhattan, but we were good folks and 
sincere, and we were enjoying ourselves decently and with 
consideration for the pleasures and the rights of others. 
Doubtless we were guilty of small lapses painful to the more 
élite, but I must confess that in my own ignorance and with 
my low taste, I found nothing in their demeanor of which to 
be ashamed. 

Mostly we are a wholesome lot, as are the greater part of 
traveling Americans I have encountered—and my observa- 
tion is that, while we may amuse sometimes foreigners whose 
guests we are, we seldom offend. The only people we cause 
to blush in anguish are other Americans decked out in 


spurious culture, men and women to whom surface manners 
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SHE DEVOURED BREAKFAST, 
ILLON FROM THE STEWARD, AND DINED LIKE 
A LADY ATHLETE JUST OUT OF TRAINING 


SNATCHED BOU- 


outweigh, worth and simplicity and decency. No. Uncle 
Sam may regard with satisfaction his children on a visit. 

But that gets us away from gum. The human jaw can 
masticate gum just so many hours a day before it bogs down 
and refuses to waggle. The best we could hope would be to 
ward off seasickness a couple of hours a day with this na- 
tional dainty—which left twenty-two hours to be accounted 
for. 

Nevertheless we took along everything offered, including 
advice. We promised one man to eat heartily three times a 
day with lunches between; we promised another to peck at 
our food and never to overload our stomachs. We were told 
to drink water copiously and to refrain from water alto- 
gether. We carried baking soda and Jamaica ginger and 
pepsin and proprietary medicines. We practiced exercises, 
and learned that to lie flat on the back was the only safe 
thing. In the end it came to a decision whether we should 
take any clothes in our trunks or give them up altogether to 
remedies for seasickness, but we compromised. My wife 
took clothes, but my trunk was full of drugs and specifics. 

And so at last we boarded the ship. 


cAny Ship is Steady—on acMud Bank 


ae Y DEAR,” said I, ‘‘you will observe she is a very 

large ship. It is her reputation to be extraordinarily 
steady. Her size is such that the most tremendous seas can 
have little or no effect upon her.” 

‘“‘T feel motion at this minute,”’ she replied, and as we were 
then secured to the wharf in a slip I despaired, fearing the 
worst. 

At midnight we parted with the last advising friend and 
retired. I figured we would awaken at sea, that we would 

gradually ooze out of a sound slumber into the 
maritime atmosphere, and thus make the transi- 
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tion easily and in peace. 

Therefore when I awakened next morning to 
feel not the tiniest vibration or least perceptible 
roll or pitch I called to my wife. ‘‘See,”’ I said, 
“this is ocean travel. Didn’t I promise it would 
be like this? Just like the front porch at home. 
Not a wiggle, not a wabble.”” My wife cocked her 
ear and listened. She tested for movement with 
her finger. There was no movement and she could 
not conjure up a qualm, not a shadow of nausea. 
It was a disappointed face she exhibited. 

“What more can you ask?’ I demanded. 
“Days of peace and rest and quiet like this! 
Steady ship! Marvelous old barge!”’ 

So we dressed and went on deck to view the 
wide, tossing Atlantic. It was a wonderful sight. 
To starboard was quarantine; to port was Lrook- 
lyn; above was a gray sky, and below was a mud 
bank. A mud bank! And we were on it. Now 
any reasonable man must admit that the most 
skittish ocean liner can neither roll nor toss when 
a pilot has run her on a mud bank in a fog. It 
can’t be done. It was the commencement of the 
fiendish and ingenious work of the Jonah. We 
had one on board, and for thirty days I searche 
for that man. I searched diligently and savagely: 
If I had found that man he would have <lisap- 
peared, and the sea would have owned another 
mystery. But he stayed with us. 2 

Presently the tide arrived and lifted us off the 
mud pie, and shortly we left behind us Ambrose 
Light and the shore of Long Island. But not the 
Jonah. He arranged a following sea, one whic 
increased hour by hour and day by day. The 








national debt. Also my wife and I were raised 
Congregationalist back in Michigan, where the 
only respectable intoxicant was dandelion wine. 


‘““AHA,’’ SAID MY WIFE, NOW HIGHLY PLEASED AND HOPEFUL, 
““A STORM” 


captain—on the chart exhibited to show eac 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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But when they were 
getting pretty near Kewpieville, 
they were . met bya party of 
horrified f Kewpies pointing 
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ITTLE Scootles had a glorious Tour with 

Johnny McKewp on his Flying House. 
The Fancy-Fairy had donated an old pair of 
wings for it. And all the passengers were 
perfectly charming. 








































a Bad Boy was in 
the town! He had 
pinned poor little 
Uncle Hob up by 





And pasted 


KatyO’Kewp 
to the hat of 
a4 mushroom. 
Johnny's 


faithful hop- 
toad Towser 
was so wor- 

ried! 
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He was spilling people out 
of their houses and had put 
the Mayor under a washtub. 


enn x P fe Besides that he had 
g7°s Eo AX UE hung up most of the 
HIF S SEF ; citizens on clothes- 
lines. It was all 
very depressing, when 
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“Quick, my good anchor now!” 
cried Johnny McKewp. And in a 
jiffy the Flying House had wafted 
that inconvenient Bad 
Boy to a convenient dis- 
tance from Kewpieville. 
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(sonversation a Lost_Art 


the most brilliant and entertaining conversation. So said Vol- 

taire, who was sought by emperors and kings and innumerable 
little princelings who hoped by listening to him to “steal his stuff.” 
About one-half of one per cent of the borrowers brought anything back 
to the royal domains, as Voltaire had both a line and a great brain. And 
when he flattered them they couldn’t see through the brilliant veneer of 
mendacity. They liked it, but it sounded in their ears the golden timbre 
of truth. They couldn’t duplicate it, as royalties cannot stoop to flat- 
tery. The best imitation they could offer was patronizing praise, a flat 
and stale imitation of the real thing unless you happen to be the cringing 
sort of sycophant who can banquet on a crumb. 

Generation by generation the uses and abuses of gracious mendacity 
and elegant perjury have dwindled until we are told today that conver- 
sation, together with oratory, is a completely lost art. The devastating 
frankness of the terrible younger generation has struck the last blow. 
Stark truth and inelegant fact have been substituted for the subtleties 
and refinements of imagination and hypocrisy. 

At least, that is the interpretation we have from the realists, whose 
wisdom surpasseth that of Solomon and all the sages of all the ages. 

The son of a humdrum father who was by habit reticent and cau- 
tious in deciding the fate of nations and dynasties and condemning all 
statesmen and scholars for their feeble-mindedness comes home from 
his first year in college and remarks offhand to the parent who has reared 
him and will probably go on supporting him indefinitely: 

‘Dad, you’re a flat tire. You’re so old-fashioned you don’t know the 
difference between three speeds forward and reverse. Of course, I must 
have a speedster or I’ll be a complete dud in the frat.” 

Here we have the direct modern method of approach. No sniveling 
hypocrisy or cant in the brave speech of this modern youngster; no 
whining attempt to get around “the old man”’ by the arts of cajolery. 

First he presents the brutal truth that the head of the family is a 
“flat tire,’’ which in the polite slang of the day is a synonym for a com- 
bination of ignorance and absurd conservatism. No attempt at shading 
or softening down an insult to a parent. That line went out shortly 
before the coronation of King Edward VII. Almost with the dawn of 
the newer and higher radicalisms, the realists in literature began to show 
the way for the young folks to tell their parents the truth about them- 
selves and to tell it bluntly and brutally, as in no other way could the 
hard shells of the oldsters be punctured as the novelists and philosophers 
of the time would have them punctured. 


( the most mendacity and elegant perjury provide the means for 


ATURALLY there were some parents who failed to respond to the 
shocks and abrasions as the formula provided. There were parents 
here and there who looked back on their own childhood and decided 
that it had been a pretty misty period of groping and guessing, notwith- 
standing the culture they were subjected to or had the advantage of. 
Adding to this the conclusion that, in a quarter of a century of fighting 
their way through the world on their own and against great odds, they 
had acquired a somewhat clearer perspective of first principles than they 
were born with, they retorted unto their offspring in the biting and 
brutal manner of parents which can possess a realism of its own that 
the new realists dislike extravagantly. They even went so far as to lay 
down positive negations and impose rigorous inhibitions, and then to 
back them up with every weapon their authority provided. And it 
quite frequently happened that the children who survived these bar- 
barous restraints rose to the high places in the world. 

Not, of course, in the novels of the realists. There was no such thing 
as silly romance in the newer fiction. The heroes and heroines of realism 
go down, not up. The magnificent climax takes you to the gutter or the 
sewer, and leaves you there with a brilliant epigram to sustain you. 

Take, as very recent examples of the splendid modern trend in litera- 
ture, Edith Wharton’s most recent novel and Eugene O’Neill’s play, 
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Desire Under the Elms. In the climax of Mrs. Wharton’s novel the 
daughter marries her mother’s lover after somewhat nauseating pre- 
liminaries. O’Neill involves a father and son in a somewhat similar 
situation, only he adds to the art of his production a dialogue spiced 
with the obscenity that is supposed to be current with farm hands of the 
lowest peasant type; also for the sake of more moving drama, there is 
detailed description of child murder and adultery. 

Now if you happen to be a parent of such low culture and perverted 
taste that you cannot express admiration for the art in the exposition of 
these two great human documents, you should not take it amiss if your 
children, in their greater wisdom and because of the vastly superior 
taste they have derived from the English department of their college or 
university, put you in your place as a “flat tire’ or a ‘“‘dud.”’ Don’t 
expect them to tell you why you are a “flat tire” or a ‘‘dud”’ or pos- 
sibly a “slab of Gorgonzola.”’ The scintillating frankness of today runs 
on express schedules and never stops at way stations to pick up whys or 
wherefores. A bit of fresh or even stale and rather odorous slang, plus 
a quotation from Professor Snappy, the new editor of Today’s Culture, 
completes all the necessary counts in a true bill of indictment. 


ROFESSOR SNAPPY has written five thousand words of why, ex- 

plaining as he went along that he does not expect the American 
booberie, to wit, the rank and file, or morons, who feed him and house him 
and clothe him and provide transportation and heat and light and print 
his books and fabricate his luxuries, to understand more than a phrase here 
and there. Indeed, it would pain him unutterably if he inadvertently 
slipped in a clear thought or the bare shadow of a logical sequence of 
ideas. Writing as he does from the unshackled inspiration of his sub- 
consciousness, he expects only a few columnists on a few newspapers and 
a little coterie of their friends and logrollers to sense his art. To make 
sure that they will, he mentions them by name and flatters them in 
advance. 

It is part of the glory-of some authors of today to win the approval of 
the critics by referring to their fellow countrymen as pigs. Moron and 
booberie are politer forms but lack realism. It is a bit topsy-turvy to 
call us pigs for not liking the sort of literature that even a wild pig is 
supposed to shun, but it is an ideal word in its swift contemptuousness 
that foreigners are especially fond of, and the great modern authors who 
utter it in their globe-trotting are sure of immediate publicity. 

It is a curious fact that the extreme modernists are so avid for 
publicity. They denounce all commercial forms of advertising and 
boosting as bunk and hideous waste, but they seek savagely for every 
last little trifle of puff for themselves that will sell their books or titil- 
late their vanity. First they got it by writing ‘“‘daring”’ masterpieces, 
but they all worked so hard at it and imitated one another so out- 
rageously that the adjective daring nowadays wouldn’t raise a flutter 
of interest in an old ladies’ home. Next they turned their guns on 
the booberie, who in the course of time gave them the horse laugh and 
returned to their serene absorption in Mutt and Jeff. 

If the poor boobs wouldn’t wince at a mild synonym playfully 
slangy, perhaps raw Anglo-Saxon would stir them up. Hence the ap- 
pellation of pigs. Let them see themselves grunting in the troughs. 
Cultured Europe would chuckle at this and know the Americans who 
so classified their countrymen as an eclectic species apart. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the younger generation has lost the best 
as well as the worst of the art of conversation? Hounded by the realists 
to be brutally frank, there are no shadings and refinements to their 
thoughts and expressions. They think they see things as they are and 
call things by their proper names, but a Chinook Indian with a vocabu- 
lary of twenty-six words can do this, and Chinookian culture isn’t really 
very much to boast of. 

Modern frankness as a virtue or as one of the greater arts would seem 
to be almost as doubtful a success as the enforcement of prohibition. 
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NCE ina while a sentence sticks in 
() one’s imagination as a revelation 
of a man’s character. Such a one 
is Horace Mann's, ‘‘Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity.” 
It was that temper in him that made him a kind 
ofadventurerin education for hisday and brought 
to his college, seventy years ago, boys and girls 
who felt that they too were under the pleasur- 
able excitement of being part of a great experi- 
ment, for they were of both sexes—think of 
it!—getting their education together. If that 
does not seem like much of an innovation, may 
I call to your mind a somewhat lurid pamphlet, 
issued only forty years ago, that bore on its 
cover, in type that caught the eye, the words, 
“To educate young women like young men, 
with young men, a thing inexpedient, immod- 
est, immoral!”’ 

But the high adventure of one generation be- 
come’ the commonplace of the next, and the 
Antioch of Horace Mann dwindled and dwindled 
until it had only twenty students to carry on his 
tradition, when, of a sudden, about four years 
ago, something of his old spirit flamed up, made it 
ashamed to die, and whirled it off in a new ad- 
venture in education that caught theimagination 
of young things and sent them crowding to its 
doors until it had to refuse half of them for lack of 
room. Something striking must have happened. 
The old college had caught the spirit of the prob- 
lem of today in education, the problem that is 
suggested in Tennyson’s line, ‘Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers.”’ Knowledge is some- 
thing you know with your mind; wisdom is the 
ripening of knowledge into terms of life. This is 
the high adventure of the schools of today and 
tomorrow. Certain types of such crusades in the 
educational world are worth thinking about. 




















Training to Meet Realities 


OST of us remember the sharp right angle 

that we had to turn when schooling ended 

and living began. We had a blank feeling of 
‘‘Where do we go from here?”’ What could we 
do? What did we want todo? How would we 
set about finding out? Where was our job? It 
was as if we had been dropped into the sea, with 
no particular knowledge of swimming and no life 
preserver. We floundered about and swallowed 
many a mouthful of salt water before we got 
| our pace. Peoplesaid snippy and scornful things 
| about how education had unfitted us for meet- 
Hi ing realities, and some of the things they said 
1 
i 





|| stung us because they were true. The educa- 
1 tional experiments of today are trying to turn 
the laugh the other way and prove that the 
more training one has, of this brave new kind, 
| the fitter one is for one’s job. 

Antioch is keeping ancient collegiate tradi- 





BN tions, but not allowing them to be a handicap. 
kat Here you may find vocational education, but 
Si vocational education that is tested out as it 
Tar goes along and has to prove its worth every day 
2 in the actual market where it is paid for in dol- 
MM lars and cents, and where the college boy knows 
Ng that the employer measures him in terms of his 
we output. On the one side, the lovely old campus 
ve is saying, ‘‘ Make your mind a storehouse for the 
My fine things of the past and for those exquisite 
Xtal developments of life that we call culture’; and 
i on the other side the world is saying to him, 














By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


“Prove yourself by the standards that I im- 
pose.’”’ The result, Antioch hopes, will be a bal- 
anced man. 

It is interesting that the college begins the 
demonstration with its faculty, who, while 
“gentlemen and scholars,” are not of the old 
type, delightful as that was, of men who have 
been for generations dwelling in the world of 
books, but are themselves demonstrations of 
the two phases of development that the college 
is emphasizing. Its president, Arthur Morgan, 
has been director of the great flood-control 
project in Pueblo, Colorado, has employed a 
thousand college men and sized them up, has 
shown his originality and persistency by work- 
ing out methods of controlling floods by dams, 
fighting down the disbelief of more stereotyped 
engineers and proving the validity of his 
theories. The head of the department of finance 
has a joint office in Dayton with a great New 
York and Chicago firm of accountants. So it 
goes through the faculty. 

And the students? In the first place, the 
standards of admission are high, though the try- 
out is more in lines that involve general ability, 
character and the willingness to shoulder and to 
stick to responsibility than it is in the examina- 
tion questions. Antioch is no place for a college 
loafer, looking to get a degree by choosing easy 
courses. After entrance students are paired off. 
Two of them take a job together. When No. 1 
is working at the job, No. 2 is doing his academic 
work at college. At the end of five weeks No. 1 
comes back to college, and No. 2 goes to work. 
The result, so far as the employer is concerned, 
is continuous service. The result, so far as the 
student is concerned, is alternating shifts of 
work and study, each stimulated by the other. 

Naturally there is a period of trying out 
various occupations until the student finds him- 


‘ self, and the thing he likes and for which he 


is best adapted. This is often something very 
different from his preconceived ideas. For in- 
stance, the girl who had come to college think- 
ing she would prepare herself for social work, 
decided after some experimenting that she 
would go into a factory. She told me with glow- 
ing eyes how she had changed her point of view 
when she found the women she worked beside 
in a great industrial plant more intelligent and 
more public spirited than the set she had known 
at home. She was working toward a fine ad- 
ministrative position, where the knowledge of 
manufacturing processes and the old social serv- 
ice instinct were to be blended in her career. 


Learning the Personal Equation 


EANWHILE the girl who wanted to be a 

librarian has discovered that she has a 
flair for nursing. At the end of her college life 
she will find herself both a B.A. and a graduate 
nurse. 

The students at Antioch are actually working 
in a hundred and thirty places, some of them as 
near at hand as the cash-register plant in Day- 
ton, some in retail selling in Indianapolis, or 
newspaper work in Cleveland, or office work in 
Detroit. After the right occupational bent has 





Adventures tn Education 


been found, the two paired students are ex- 

pected to hold their joint job for a year. 

They have been learning the cost of life in 

the terms of labor; they have been learn- 
ing their own personal equation; they have 
been earning often the major part of their college 
expenses, and that in a way that is guided and 
trained, and not by the haphazard ventures that 
prevail in most colleges where the student must 
earn his way. Few students earn all their ex- 
penses the first year; many do the second year. 
Some develop ability enough to set up industries 
of their own and employ their fellow students. 
But all the work and selection of work is under 
administrative guidance on the part of the fac- 
ulty that keeps it sane. 

Excellence and persistence in the industrial 
world count toward the degree, and it is to be 
noted that every freshman must keep a budg- 
eted account, both as to college life and as to his 
life when he is at work. This is course F. 1, and 
no one gets credit for work until the budget is 
in. Employers are glad to codperate by giving 
the college prompt reports as to the efficiency 
and integrity and faithfulness of the students 
that are working for them. And “the student 
learns responsibility. Perhaps for the first time 
in his life he must make good on a real job. He 
learns how to get on with people, how much 
effort is required to accomplish his purposes, 
how unexpected problems arise in practice that 
never appeared in text books. In short, he 
serves an apprenticeship with real life.’’ 


Community Responsibility 


NE of the most delightful phases of Antioch 
team work is the development of the sense 
of community responsibility and loyalty. One of 
a team of girls decided to quit and go home 
and have a good time. Her family were moving, 
and she could not get to them week-ends unless 
she dropped college. She informed her club that 
she was going to leave. The announcement was 
received with deep gloom. “Jumping the job” 
in the middle of the year would mean not only 
her own personal defection, but would lose the 
situation for her running mate, and would bring 
down the average of her whole group. The club 
regarded this as a tragedy. Mademoiselle saw 
herself in a new light, as a contributor to a new 
standard of faithfulness. She stood by. Nat- 
urally employers, to whom the question of the 
“‘turnover’’ is an ever-present bugaboo, with 
its incessant demand for breaking in new em- 
ployes, have a keen appreciation of intelligents 
young people who are developing that kind of 
standard. 

Rich and poor, stable and unstable, confident 
and doubtful in purpose, the lure brings stu- 
dents to this new type of college, and here some 
strange alchemy works in them. 

From the South comes a very different 
story of a very different attempt to combine 
the years of education with the actual money- 
making, worth-every-dollar-that-is-paid-for-it- 
in-the-market. In my kitchen there hang two 
aprons, one pink, one white, serviceable aprons 
that slip on easily and cover all strategic points, 
“smart”’ aprons according to kitchen fashions, 
trim, neatly stitched and bound with exactitude. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Kahler page in the Al- 
bum. What better time 
| than this month, when 
the first installment of The Shep- 
herd’s Crook appears? Of course 
one cannot really introduce an old 
JourNAL friend—which Hugh 
MacNair Kahler is. But there is 

































such a thing as reintroduction. So 


“‘ At fourteen I submitted a sto 

to a hard-hearted editor, who sev 
it back quite promptly. Then 

went to art school. I had visio. 
of becoming a Jessie Willcox Smi: 
or Charles Dana Gibson. To have 
emerged a mere interior decorator! 
I never thought of writing again 
until I was asked to tell 
some of my experiences. 


SH ees 

















we wrote to Princeton, New Jersey, 
concerning a photograph. 

“I’m sending you the only pic- 
ture I can find in these temporary 
quarters, nearly everything I pos- 
sess being securely in storage, as 
usual,’”’ came the response from 
Hodge Road. ‘Along with it I’ve 
inclosed some vital statistics, which 
I’ve put in the third person, be- 
cause it’s the narrative method to 
which I’m most accustomed and 
seems to take the curse off talk- 
ing about myself. Which I enjoy 
doing, of course, but have been 
taught to regard as indecorous.” 

All of this was well enough in its pleasantly offhand way. 
But, between the lines, we rather diagnosed a chuckle over 
checkmate to direct discourse. And long ago we learned that 
the Family leans to just that. You aren’t half so interested 
in what a mere editor thinks about writers as in what they 
think about themselves, So, presto! We wave the blue- 
pencil wand—and the baffling problem is solved, without a 
single quotation mark! 


By Hucu MAcNAIR KAHLER 
UGH MACNAIR KAHLER, whose four-part story 


begins in this number, describes himself as a stickit 
farmer, by which he means that he’s failed to pass the stiff 
entrance examinations for that calling. As the next best 
thing to farming he falls back on writing about it, although 
sometimes, as in his present story, he turns to the city for 
his scene. 

Most of his boyhood was spent on a farm in the high hills 
of Livingston County, in Western New York, among his 
mother’s Scotch kinsfolk. He says that the winters he spent 
at school in Buffalo always seemed like a waste of time, and 
that the few years in which, after being graduated from 
Princeton, he experimented with several publishing busi- 
nesses were only preliminaries to a return to the soil, this 
time in the sand-hill country of North Carolina; where, again 
among Scotch farmers, descended from the pioneers who set- 
tled in that strange, lean country, he was “‘stickit” in the 
matter of making crops but found the characters and settings 
for many of his stories. 

Temporarily exiled from the land, he lives in Princeton, 
takes too much interest—he admits—in football and other 
undergraduate activities, conducts a clinic on the manu- 
scripts of boys whose literary tastes are not too radically 
modern, and writes five hours every day. 

He says that he has probably carried over into his alterna- 
tive profession some of the ideas acquired in his passionate 
endeavors to become a farmer. He has an old-fashioned 
preference, for instance, for that type of literature which 
corresponds to grain and grass and fruit and timber, a dislike 
for literary poison ivy and toad stools. He humbly confesses 
that his attitude toward the very brilliant young conver- 
sationalists who know exactly what is wrong with Amer- 
ican literature is probably a contin- 
uation of his feeling toward certain 














an editorial day pleasantly to get the following communiqué 
from Bronxville, New York: 

“‘T am especially glad to send this bit about my own life 
because a letter from THE LAprEs’ HOME JOURNAL marked 
the sharpest and most delightful turning point in that life. 
I was working on the Minneapolis Journal, editing a juvenile 
department, at the time. I had always lived in Minneapolis 
and always had wanted to write. My job was part of that 
desire—I had heard that newspaper work was the best edu- 
cation fora writer. And I had actually written one story. 

““Not that this one was my first—I started a novel when I 
was seven—but it was the first that I dared think of sending 
out. Sending this one seemed so extremely cheeky 
that I managed to do it only because Philadélphia 


ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 
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Our Cfamily Album 


“T’m thrilled by loveiy 
rooms and homes. [| ain 
thrilled by exquisite fur- 
niture, especially when it 
is exquisite without be- 
ing high in price. I am 
thrilled by delightful 
color schemes and fitting tones to- 
gether until they make a harmony 
as great as any to be found in 
music. I am thrilled by books: the 
style of Galsworthy, Kipling’s 
Kim, Walpole’s Fortitude, and 
Dickens. My beloved books are 
responsible for the love and inter- 
est I bring to my daily work. 

““We all love to create beauty in 
some form, whether we realize it or not. If I can help 
others to bring out in their homes beauty:that lies dormant 
I am glad. 

“It is a help to have your family interested. I am saying 
this to all families of struggling career seekers. There was 
first my mother. No one believed in me more than she did. 
I owe much of my courage to her encouragement. And now 
there is my husband, who is just as interested in my career 
as lam in his. When my book, Furnishing the Little House, 
was published last spring, I think he was more pleased than 
I. He brought a copy home the very day it was placed on 
sale, finding his own name on the dedication page. 

“Inspiration, kindly help, under- 
standing, and appreciation. If you 








was a long way off and nobody there knew me. I 
had bought a box of typewriter paper and labori- 
ously pounded out the story with my forefingers, 
employing the famous Hunt and Peck method, 
thinking all the time that the dollar and a quarter 
I had paid for the paper was the most extravagant 
of wildcat speculations. And THE LApIEs’ HOME 
JouRNAL bought that story! I am not enough of 
a souvenir addict to have saved the letter announc- 
ing it, but I do not need to possess any black-and- 
white reminder. Every word of it is chiseled in my 
memory. 

‘“When the check came—the amazing, incredi- 
ble joy of being paid money for anything you’d 
written !—I cashed it, gave up my job—the news- 
paper had decided to discontinue my department 
anyway, so there wasn’t much of a job to give up— 
and came to New York, to earn my living by writ- 
ing. Somany tales are written of the heartbreaking 
coldness, the disillusionments New York holds for 
the eager stranger that I feel I owe it to my own 
kindly welcome to chronicle, sometime, the other 
side of it. 

“From the moment my train pulled in through 
the dingy edge of Harlem, New York seemed to me 








can work for, achieve, and keep these 
things, your career becomes a joy.” 


RAINED to express his art in 

oils as well as in ink and crayons, 
THOMAs FoGarty is himself a good 
example of the sort of product— 
artists, not craftsmen merely—he 
turns out at the Students’ School 
of Drawing and Painting in New 
York. Before that he taught a score 
of yearsat the Art Student’s League. 
That Norman Rockwell, Walter 
Biggs and E. F. Ward are among 
his pupils speaks eloquently for his 
knack of developing talent other 
than his own. 

Fogarty, who has been illustrat- 
ing Joseph C. Lincoln’s serial, Queer 
Judson, is in the vanguard of those 
who seek to maintain illustration on 
a worthy plane. A more valiant 
crusader would be hard to find. “I 
fight faddists” might well be the de- 








the most glamorous place in the world. After 
eight years, I may add that it is also the kindest. 
I shall not, however, be seeing much of Fifth 
Avenue, except for three months in the 
winter, during the next few years. For I 





people who used to sit on the fence 
and tell him how badly he was run- 
ning his furrow. Sometimes he en- 
tertains the unworthy suspicion that 
stickit writers, like stickit farmers, 
go naturally in for criticism. 

He is forty-two years old, the hus- 
band of one wife and the father of 
one daughter. 


(THE Enp) 


Frankly, we feel that Kahler is 
an inadequate autobiographer. He 
should have warmed to his topic as 
we always warm to one of his manu- 
scripts. When we encounter him at 
the Harvard-Princeton football game 
in the Palmer Stadium next Novem- 
ber we shall tell him so. 


ANNIE KILBOURNE handles 

a theme impressively in Kath- 
leen’s Mother. She has grown in 
fiction stature since we accepted the 
first short story she ever dropped 
into a street-corner mail box nine 
years ago. Her remembrance of the 








have acquired an editor-husband and twins, 
Charles and Nancy, aged fifteen months. 
With these acquisitions has come a home 
in the country. It is an old, old house with 
a Dutch oven, where they used to hide 
children while father and mother shot at 
attacking Indians. I am sure the ghosts 
who of a certainty must walk at night are 
gallant, friendly folk. I hope they won’t 
mind my turning their chicken house into 
a studio. 
“It is for this studio and all it stands 
. for, for my husband and my babies—all the 
good things that I have found on this fork 
of the road—that I feel so humbly grateful 
to the one letter THE LApIEs’ HoME Jour- 
NAL wrote me nine years ago.” 


REGIMENT of women could be mus- 
tered overnight, recruited exclusively 
from housekeepers who have profited by the 
advice of ErHEt Davis SEAL in the matter 
of furnishing the home. 

‘Fate sometimes does take hold of your 
career, no matter how modest it may be,”’ 
she told us the other day. ‘As a child my 
greatest desire was to write. At the age of 








fillip this acceptance lent to author 
ambition is still vivid. It punctuated 


THOMAS FOGARTY 


eleven I was more interested in compositions 
than in multiplication tables. 


FANNIE KILBOURNE 


vice emblazoned on his palette- 
’scutcheon. With those who skip 
fundamentals and jump to _half- 
baked commercial travesties of hcn- 
est work he has little patience. He insists that sheer 
ambition to make money must, and will, destroy any pos- 
sible worthy interest in the finer technicalities of art. 

This artist was born in Gramercy Park, New York Ci'y, 
and still lives in the neighborhood. His first job was in a 
bank, footing up the checks sent him for collection. 

“‘T was then earning four dollars and a half a week,”’ ‘1e 
reminisces, ‘‘and the hours looked pretty easy, so I thoug iit 
at first I had it soft. I used to ‘run a difference’ on the bank 
nearly every night, however. As that meant hanging 
around for supper and working afterward to ferret out the 
discrepancy, I decided that arithmetic was not my for‘e. 
About this time I began to feel I’d like to paint. So I tied up 
with the subscription department of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
thinking I might work into the art end of the establishme::t. 
But after filing letters for some months I realized I'd better 
go to the Art Student’s League and add to my meager 
knowledge about the game.” 

This he did for four years, studying under H. Siddons 
Mowbray, Carroll Beckwith and John Twachtman, all at 
the height of their careers. There were no short-cuts in 
those days. Schools of illustration were unknown. Fogart\’s 
first work was with Harper’s Young People. Soon after /:is 
name appeared in gy ley Monthly and Harper’s Weekly — 
conclusive evidence, then, that he had made the grade. 

The Fogarty family—Mrs. Fogarty and two fine sons, 
Alexander and Tommy, Junior, aged sixteen and nine— 
spend their summers on Lake Canandaigua in the Genesee 
Valley, New York, where there is appealing scenery. Mrs. 
Fogarty takes a genuine and helpful interest in her hus- 
band’s magazine and classroom work. 
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TASTE THEM 


The harvest for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup: 
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IN‘ALL THEIR GLORY 
IN THIS LOMATO SOUP! 










CAMPBELL’SoUP COMPANY of 


CAMDEN, N, J, U.S.A 





Nature smiles her sunniest on the tomato. Upon 
it she lavishes her gifts. Within it she stores the food 
that invigorates. She enriches it with pure tonic juices 
and luscious ‘meat’. She gives it a brilliant color and 
a skin of velvet. 

But Campbell’s have glorified the tomato—grown it 
on their own great farms to a new perfection, aided a host 
of other growers to produce a finer yield. 

And then this rich harvest is transformed, at the 
deft hands of Campbell’s famous chefs, into as tempting 
and delicious a treat as ever spoon brought to your lips. 


Tasting Campbell’s Tomato Soup is tasting tomatoes 
at their greatest glory. 


I’m Captain Kidd with a pirate crew, 
We sail the Spanish Main. 

But when we’re out of Campbell’s Soup 

We sail straight home again! 





Tomato Sauce! 


Housewives use Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup for a great variety 
of their dishes to give extra zest 
and flavor. Try it as a sauce 
for meats, fish, sausage and 
salads and for added tastiness 
in spaghetti, rice, eggs or vege- 
tables. Of course, it makes 
the most delicious Cream of 
Tomato! 


12 cents a can 
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Members of the weird crowd came over to speak, and the 
Loveland confidences were broken off, a fact for which Carey 
Judson was profoundly grateful. But those who succeeded 
her had altogether too much to say concerning their sym- 
pathy for him when they heard of his disaster in business, 
their surprise at learning of his accepting the bookkeeper’s 
position with J. C. Judson & Co., and their hope—always, it 
seemed to him, with an unexpressed doubt attached—that 
he might ‘get along first-rate’ with his new duties. And 
invariably coupled with the surprise and hope were words 
of praise for his brother’s action in providing him with that 

-employment. 

The sitting room was by this time almost as crowded as 
the parlor, and Carey was thinking of leaving his corner, 
when Capt. Tobias Higgins came plowing alongside. To- 
bias was, as usual, red-faced and short of breath, but his 
handshake was hearty and his greeting free from con- 
descension. He and Carey were exchanging small talk when 
Mrs. Dain appeared. 

“Oh, there you are!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I couldn’t imagine 
what had become of you. Come right into the parlor with 
me. There is someone there you ought to meet and who 
wants to meet you. Come right along. You'll excuse him, 
won’t you, Cap’n Tobias?”’ 


APTAIN HIGGINS grinned. ‘“Sartin sure,’ he de- 

clared. ‘Glad to get rid of him. I can see him any 
time, and there’s folks here I ain’t seen for so long I begun 
to think they was dead.”’ 

Carey did not want to return to the parlor and he was 
quite sure that he did not wish to meet anyone who might 
want to meet him, but he obediently followed his aunt. The 
parlor was packed from wall to wall, and above the clamor of 
tongues Beebe’s Four-Piece Orchestra could be heard play- 
ing—for no discernible reason— 

Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 
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Queer, Judson 


(Continued from Page 15 


“T can imagine that. Mrs. Sayles, I—I wish you would 
tell me this: Is it true that you are thinking of selling your 
property here in Wellmouth?”’ 

Her answer surprised him. ‘‘No,’’ she said. ‘‘We have 
decided not to sell. We couldn’t make up our minds to let 
anyone else have the old place. So we sold our Maine cot- 
tage instead and gave up the little apartment we had in New 
York; and we are coming to Wellmouth to live.” 

“To live!” he exclaimed. ‘‘To live the year around?”’ 

“Yes. Why not? I lived here when I wasa girl. I lived 
in that very house until my husband died. I always loved it 
more than any other I ever lived in. I am sure we shall be 
very comfortable in it now.” 

He did not comment on this statement; he could not. He 
knew, of course, that they had lost heavily, but he had not 
understood what sacrifice that loss might mean. 

She must have read his thought, or a little of it, for she 
put her hand on his. ‘‘Now don’t worry about that,’’ she 
said cheerfully. ‘‘ Nor about Emily and me. We are going to 
be very happy there. Carey, will you take an old woman’s 
advice? Don’t fret about what has happened. That you 
can’t help. I judge by your expression that someone has told 
you that before.” 

““At least someone. Yes.” 

“Well, it is good advice. Now you haven’t asked me a 
word about myself or about Emily. Aren’t you interested in 
the doings of old friends?’’ She did not wait to hear whether 
he was or not, but went on to tell of her trip to Europe with 
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He interrupted. ‘‘Shock!” he repeated, aghast. ‘ What 
do you mean, Mrs. Sayles?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘ There!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I didn’t 
intend to mention that word. Perhaps it wasn’t a shock—a 
paralytic shock. The New York doctors said it was due to 
my nerves, or something. Whatever it was, it was a nuisance, 
for it has left me good for not much, so far as stirring about 
is concerned.” 

He was regarding her intently. ‘‘ When did you have it?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, last fall or in the early winter. Just before Christ- 
mas, as a matter of fact. A delightful Christmas present, 
wasn’t it? It came, as such things usually do, without any 
warning. I was & 

He did not hear the rest of the particulars. Just before 
Christmas was the time when the news of the failure of Os- 
borne & Judson was spread abroad. He rose from the chair, 
muttered some excuse about “seeing George’’ and elbowed 
his way to the sitting room. His own pet corner was occu- 
pied, but he did not mind that. He hurried on to the little 
entry leading to the side door and from that door stepped 
out into the yard. The night was starlit and balmy, and, 
with hands thrust deep in his trousers pockets, he paced up 
and down, through the alternate patches of shadow and light 
from the windows, thinking. 





E STRODE to the door, then turned and walked back 

toward the corner of the house. There was an iron seat 
there, one of the pair which had stood by the front walk. 
Cora T. had had it moved to that spot after a call from 
Nellie Loveland, who had remarked upon the lovely view 
from the corner. 

As he approached this seat he was startled from his un- 
pleasant reverie by a movement in the shadow and a femi- 
nine voice which spoke his name. 
“Why, Carey!”’ said the voice. 








Aunt Susan, who had never let go 


————— “Carey Judson, is that you?”’ 





of his arm, dragged him—not to 
the receiving line—but to a com- 
paratively sheltered nook. in the 
lee of the square piano. 

An elderly woman with a pleas- 
ant face and white hair was seated 
there and, although she did not 
rise, she leaned forward to extend 
a welcoming hand. ‘‘ Why, is it 
possible!’’ she cried. “‘ Carey, how 
do you do?” 

Carey, accepting the hand, 
colored and wasembarrassed. She 
had aged much during the five 
years since they last met, but he 
recognized her at once. 

““Good evening, Mrs. Sayles,” 
he said. 

He was glad to see her in one 
way—very. In another not so 
glad. She was one of the unfor- 
tunates a portion of whose money 
had been “taken care of” by 
Osborne & Judson. In his boy- 
hood days the Sayles house on 
the Trumet Road had been a place 
where he had had many good 
times. Now, according to town 
gossip, there was a possibility of | 
that house being sold, and the | 
reasons prompting the sale had 
been repeated in his presence more 
than once. If, as his aunt had de- 
clared, Mrs. Desire Sayles wished 
to meet him, he could think of no 
agreeable reason why she should 
so wish. 

















HE was cordial, however—sur- 
prisingly so. ‘Let me look at 
you,’ shesaid. ‘Sit down beside 
me where I can see and talk to 
you. Your Aunt Susan and I have 
been saving this chair until she 
could find you. You are even 
thinner than you used to be, I do 
believe, and you never were what 
I should cali plump. Emily hasn’t 
changed a great deal. She will 
want to meet you. She was here 
a moment ago, but I don’t see her 
now, do you?” 

He did not see her and was glad 
that he did not. Ever since he had 
learned that Desire Sayles and her | 
daughter were to visit Wellmouth, | 
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He stopped in his stride. The 
figure in the shadow rose from 
the seat and came forward into 
a beam of light from a window. 
“Tt is you, Carey, isn’t it?”’ said 
| Emily Sayles. ‘‘Howdo you do?”’ 
| 





She extended a hand and he 
took it. He even smiled. The 
humor of the situation was tinged 
with irony. His reason for leaving 
the house had been largely the 
fear of meeting her, and had he re- 
mained inside the meeting might 
have been avoided. 

“How odd that I should find 
you here—or we should find each 
other—in this place,’’ she ex- 
| claimed. ‘‘I was so tired of say- 
| ing ‘ How do you do?’ that I came 
| out fora minute’s rest. I suppose 
| you were trying to escape too?” 
| He nodded. ‘“ Yes,” he said. 
| ‘*Mother was very anxious to 
| have me find you. Have you seen 
| her yet?” 
| “Yes. Ihave just been talking 
with her.”’ 

“T’m glad. Did she tell you 
that she and I were going to live 
here in Wellmouth now—perma- 
nently, I mean?”’ 

“Yes, she told me.” 


HE went on to tell of how the 
decision had been reached. 
“Tt came to me like a flash,”’ she 
said. “I think it must have been 
in mother’s mind for some time, 
but she did not mention it be- 
cause, I suppose, she was fearful 
that I might not like it. But I do. 
I love the old home, and I like 
the town and I have—oh, so many 
plans about fixing up the rooms 
and changing things about. And 
the housekeeping, for just the two 
of us, will be fun. And there is 
my music. Did she tell you I was 
planning to give piano lessons?” 
“ec Y 


- “You must have felt like laugh- 
ing. I do myself when I think 
of my daring to attempt such 4 
thing. Perhaps you remember 
my piano playing. But I have 
studied a good deal, and_ the 








he had looked forward with dread 
to the time when he should meet 
them. 

“She has gone into the other 
room, I guess,’’ went on Mrs. 








‘*CAREY JUDSON, I DECLARE YOU FRIGHTEN ME. 
HENHOUSE THIEF. 


YOU 


LOOK AS GUILTY 
WHAT ARE YOU TRYING TO TELL ME?’”’ 


pupils I am likely to get, if I get 
any, will be only beginners. And 
it will be something to keep me 
interested. They say everyone 
should havea hobby of some sort. 
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Sayles, “‘ but she will be back soon. 
Susan ——”’ 

But Mrs. Dain had wandered off and was chatting with 
another group by the door. Mrs. Sayles turned again to 
look at him. 

“You look much older,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ You have been 
through a great deal since I saw you. I am sorry, Carey.” 

Here it was, the loathed subject again. ‘‘ You can’t be as 
sorry as I am,” he vowed bitterly. 

‘““No, I suppose not. But Iam sorry. Emily and I have 
thought and spoken of you very often since it happened.” 





her daughter four years before, of their little summer home 
in Maine—that which had been sold—and of Emily’s studies 
in music, which, it appeared, was a hobby. 

“She is planning to teach piano playing here in Well- 
mouth,” she said, and added hastily: ‘‘Oh, just for fun, of 
course. She will want to do something and that will be fun 
for her—that and the housekeeping. I shan’t be as much 
help as I should like to be. Since I had that wretched ‘shock,’ 
or whatever it was - 





Oh, and that reminds me, one o! 

the first things I heard after our 
arrival yesterday was that you were playing at that old hobby 
of yours, bird making. I supposed, of course, that you were 
stuffing and mounting specimens, as you used to do, but 
Cap'n Higgins—he and I had a long talk this evening —tells 
me that you make birds out of wood, and he says they are 
well, he says that when you finish one of those—what is it— 
beetleheads?—it lacks absolutely nothing but the chirrup.” 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Are the Floors in This Old Manor House 


More Modern than Your Own? 





A fine old home, this Lancaster Manor House. Its 
stately brick walls could tell you tales of crinoline days, 
tales of a great Civil War. Yet today, for decorators, 
architects, home-lovers everywhere, this old American 
mansion has a newer, a more personal, message. Read 
it. Then come to see the Manor House itself. 


‘oe wood upstairs and hardwood downstairs” 
\J was the vogue for floors when this old Manor 


House was built. 
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Today, however, this mansion of the ’60’s is a 
striking example of a new and growing vogue— 
the vogue for linoleum floors of color and design. 

As you enter its spacious hall, you are met with an 
old-fashioned welcome. You know that you are in a 
home of refinement and good taste. Then your eye 
strikes the floor. What a beautiful floor! How well 
its neat blocks of black and cream convey a feeling of 
cheer and brightness. Can this be linoleum? 


But wait! You enter the living-room. 
you feel you’ve seen this room before. 


Everything in it seems to belong. 








Pattern floors of Armstrong's Linoleum have been laid through- 
out this quaint old Lancaster Manor House. 


Somehow 
It’s just the 
kind of living-room you have always wanted. 
A soft, rippling 
floor of Jaspé linoleum forms the basis for the whole 
decorative scheme—an ideal background for the fine 














fabric rugs, a richly mellow 
setting for the rare old fur- 
niture. 

The dining-room, too, wins 
your instant favor. A big 
room, yet pleasingly trim 
and inviting. The massive 
table, the high-backed 
chairs, suggest the happy 
family group. And what 
floor could be more in the spirit of this old-time 
festive hall than the natural marble floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum! 


You wander upstairs. As you pass from room 
to room, you are more than ever aware of the new 
beauty, the new decorative uses of patterned 
linoleum floors. In one room a pretty green Jaspé 
floor inspired the decorative treatment. Hooked 
and braided rugs look their best on such a floor. 
The quaint old rocker and highboy are right at 
home, too. The other rooms—there are seven 
spacious bedrooms—all prove how appropriate a 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum is for every room 
in the house. 


into Lancaster, Pa. 


An Invitation: We invite all home- 
planners to see this old Manor. It’s easy to 
reach. The Lincoln Highway leads right 
The Manor itself is 
but three miles north on the Lititz Pike. If 
you plan to come by train, write us and cars 
will meet you at either the Pennsylvania or 
Reading Railroad Station in Lancaster. 





Are such floors permanent? 
you may ask. Yes, for they 
are cemented in place over a 
lining of builders’ heavy 
deadening felt and should 
last as long as the house 
itself. Are they easy to keep 
clean? All the housekeeper 
gives them is a daily dusting 
with a dry mop. Once or 
twice a year the floors are rewaxed and polished. 
Are they costly? They cost no more than ordinary 
floors of wood, yet they never require refinishing. 
Would you like to know more about the new 
pattern floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum? Then 
come to see the Armstrong Manor House, or write 
to us for Agnes Foster Wright’s new 
book, ‘‘Floors, Furniture, and 
Color.” This book on furnishing and ach sage a 
decorating homes will be sent to the burlap back 
anyone in the United States for 
twenty-five cents. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 843 
Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Look for the 


Armstr ong’s Linoleum Jor every floor in the house 
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Na hot and sticky day, how 

welcome are Fuller Brushes 
in the bathroom! . . . The 
Fuller Flesh Brush is ideal for a 
refreshing bath or for the dry 
massage that physicians recom- 
mend for soothing the nerves and 
relieving fatigue. At night it re- 
laxes the entire body for deep, 
restful sleep. . . All the per- 
sonal brushes brought by the 
Fuller Man are real beauty aids. 





Hair Brush: In 
Ivory or Shell 
Fullerex. 


age 


Manicure Brush: 
In Ivory or Shell 
Fullerex. 





The Fuller Hair Brush, for instance, 
quickly brings the lustrous sheen 
of health. And the Manicure Brush 
keeps nails and cuticle faultlessly 
groomed. If you want to see these 
brushes before the Fuller Man’s next 
regular call,’ phone the Fuller Brush 
Co. Branch in your city, or write 
us at 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
Conn., asking for the “Handy 
Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller 
Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


FULLER BRUSHES 
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FRICTIOGN SHOWER BRUSH: 
A delightful luxury that gives 
you the tingle of a shower 
and the exhilarating glow of 
a massage at the same time. 
Does not splash outside cub. 
No extra plumbing needed. 











FULLER FLESH BRUSH: 
Very effective as bath brush 
or for dry massage.Gentle, 
but lively bristles, stimulate 
circulation, refresh and in- 


vigorate =*: 32 2 3 


FULLER HAIR BRUSH 

A different hair brush. No 
back to collect dust — it's 
all brush. May be had with 
white bristles and ivory 
Fullerex handle, as shown, 
or in shell Fullerex 2 





oS COMPLEXION BRUSH 
a A Fuller Brush of fine 
fF texture for gentle face 


massage ee ed 


& 
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MANICURE BRUSH: SS ~ 


hands and nails in perfect We = 
condition. Cleanses and ‘NS 
brushes back the cuticle ~« Se 





Fuller Menare identified 
by this lapel button. Ful- 
ler products are identi- 
fied by this tag w 


THE FULLER MAN who comes to your door 
is a home town business man representing - 
a nationally known and nationally wel- 
comed service. Every time you see him he 
will show you many uses for each new 
Fuller Product he brings you, and new uses 


ermerac, for those you now have www a % 
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She had been chatting rapidly and, it seemed to him, a 
little nervously. He turned toward her impulsively. 

“Emily,” he said, ‘‘I—I tried to tell your mother a little of 
how I feel about your being forced to come here to live. I— 
well, what is there for me to say? You must have been 
amazed when you heard I was brazen enough to come back 
here—to live, and try to work, after—after ——’”’ 

She interrupted. ‘‘Oh, of course I wasn’t amazed,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘We knew—mother and I—why you came back. 
You did it to please your brother. He wrote us all about it. 
He has been advising us, in business matters, you know, 
and —— But there. I don’t want to talk about that. I 
very much want to hear more about your wooden birds. Sit 
down here on this bench, and talk to me, or let me talk to 
you.” So, because he could not think of a good excuse 
for refusing, he did sit beside her on the iron seat. 

‘1am crazy to see those birds of yours,’”’ she declared. 
“} like birds too. Some day, after the pupils have 
gone —or while I am waiting for some to come—I am 
going to walk down to the Higgins establishment and 
sit and watch you work. May I?” 

“Certainly, if you want to. Although I can’t see why 
you should.”’ 


“¥ CAN. And I shall come. Probably on a Sunday. 

You are always there Sundays, so Cap’n Higgins 
says. What is all the excitement inside there? Some- 
thing unusual must be going on.” 

The click of plates and the odor of hot coffee supplied 
the answer to the query. 

Miss Sayles rose. ‘‘ Refreshments are being served 
of course,” she said. ‘‘And I mustn’t leave mother any 
longer. You may bring us our share there by the piano, 
if you care to, Carey.” 

They fought their way back through the crowd, and 
leaving her in her mother’s company, he joined the 
masculine whirlpool about the table. 

After midnight that evening, when Desire Sayles and 
her daughter were again in their own home, the former 
said: ‘‘So you had a long talk with him, did you, Emily ? 
How did he seem to you?” 

Emily shook her head. ‘ He is dreadfully despondent, 
mother,’ she said. 

“He has grown ever so much older, hasn’t he?’”’ 

“Ves. And he is so—well, sad and—oh, hopeless.” 

“Well,’’ with a sigh, ‘‘I wish I could believe that he 
would ever get anywhere in this world. He is, I think, 
the most impractical person I ever met—and one of the 
most likable. One can’t help liking him.” 

“No. I liked him when he was a boy, and I like him 
now. Mother, you must go to bed this minute. This 
has been a frightfully dissipated evening for you.’’ 

Carey had not yet gone to bed, but having helped the 
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Queer, Judson 


(Continued from Page 28) 


wanted that money and he had hinted at a secret plan—or 
hope—concerning the use of it. But when he had asked her 
to excuse him for not revealing that plan, even to her, she 
had applauded hissilence. Then why had she cross-questioned 
Higgins? He could think of but one possible reason, which 
was that she wished to make sure he was speaking the truth 
when he said he had told no one. 
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hundred dollars, about all they had put by. I can pay some of 
them, a little at a time, and the others needn’t know any- 
thing about it. For instance, I shall get a check for a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars any day now. And I have orders for 
more birds. I imagine I can get orders enough to keep me 
busy a long time. I don’t want the money for myself. 
George pays me more than I’m worth, and it is more than I 
need. But, don’t you see ——’’ He went on to explain, 
mentioning names of those whom he hoped to pay first. She 
learned that he had kept a list of the Wellmouth creditors 
and had checked those to whom Osborne & Judson owed little 
and who could least afford to part with that little. 
He drew a long breath and rose from the bed. ‘I am tell- 
ing you this,” he said, ‘‘ because I didn’t see any reason for 
hiding it from you. Don’t tell anyone else, that’s all. 
Now I must go. I shall be late at the office.” 








Along the Ozark Trail 
By H. J. Krier 


RGONAUT of old am I, 
Though I sail no ship, no flag I fly; 

I skim along on a concrete sea, 
Enchanneled by strips of glistening lea. 
Then ho for the flap of the curtain torn, 
The rattle of bolts in their sockets worn, 
| The crashing of tin, the odor of gas, 
The horn in the fog, the lugger we pass! 


Sail on, sail on, o'er the concrete sea, 
With my good mate on the bridge with me, 
And our young crew in the wide back seat 
With shining faces and clothes all neat! 

| Avast there, and belay! 

| And yo, ho, and away! 

| Argonauts of old are we | 
Who sail on a concrete sea. | 











Judson family, its Cleveland relative, and the servants 


She did not detain him. ‘‘Thank you for telling me, 
Carey,’ was all she said. 

He hurried out, leaving her still seated on the hope- 
lessly rumpled bedspread. 


EXT morning Carey, because his aunt insisted upon 

his doing so, went in company with his brother and 
Mrs. Judson to the railway station to bid their visitor 
good-by. 

Just before she boarded the train she led him to one 
side and begged him to write regularly. ‘I shall ex- 
pect a letter from you once a week,’’ she whispered. 
“You won’t disappoint me, will you?” 

“No, Aunt Susan. I’ll write, if you care to have me.”’ 

“T do. And I want to hear all about your paying 
those town debts of yours.” 

“All right, I'll report progress—if there is any.” 

“Good! And I shall write you the Cleveland news, 
including all about my pains and troubles.” 

“Your pains?”’ he repeated. ‘‘ You haven’t had any 
more-of those pains such as you had the other night, 
have you?” 

She smiled grimly. ‘‘I have them, more or less, a 
good deal of the time,’’ she declared, ‘‘and probably 
shall have them till the final one comes. But I don’t 
want you to tell anyone. There! Kiss me, andrun 
along. Good-by, Carey.” 

The Cap’n Jim-Carey place was particularly lonely 
for Carey after Mrs. Dain’s departure. The old lady 
was sharp-tongued and outspoken, but he was fond of 
her. And she was the one person to whom he had 
confided his dream of paying a few of the Osborne & 
Judson debts. At the end of the first week he wrote 
her a long letter, announcing shipment of the dozen 
beetleheads and promising to report receipt of the 
check when it arrived. 

Time at the office dragged heavily for him. His 








with the cleaning up, he was at that moment on his way 

to the stairs. 

Aunt Susan came out of the dining room and beckoned to 
him. ‘Well, Carey,” she said, ‘“‘you managed to come 
through it alive, didn’t you?” 

Carey smiled. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ he said. Then, as if the fact inter- 
ested him as much as it could anyone else, he added slowly: 
“T—why, to be honest, Aunt Susan, I feel as if I had hada 
pretty good time.”’ 

Mrs. Dain’s lip twitched. ‘I thought perhaps you might,” 
she said. 

VII 
RS. DAIN’S visit came to an end the Tuesday of the 
week following the reception. Carey was sorry to have 
her go. Since her unexpected call at the Higgins workshop it 
seemed to him that she had been more tolerant of his failings. 

He learned from Captain Tobias that she and the captain 
had had at least one long conversation concerning him and 
his hobby. 

Higgins chuckled as he told of it. ‘‘She's a smart woman, 
that aunt of yours,’”’ he said. ‘She got me in a corner that 
night of the sociable—or reception, or whatever you call it— 
and by the time she was ready to cut cable and let me cruise 
by myself she had me pumped dry. ’Twan’t until I got home 
that night that I realized she’d found out all I know about 
you and a lot more that I only guessed.”’ 

Carey was indifferent. 

“| don’t mind,” he said. ‘‘The whole town knows what 
I do down here in this shop. The people think you and I 
are running a sort of toy factory.” 

_ Tobias grinned. ‘Let ’em think so,’’ he grunted. ‘‘ They 
ain't many of ’em drifted in here to bother you while you are 
workin’, have they?” 

5 * be they haven't. I guess they aren’t interested enough 

or that.” 

‘Ho, ho! Don’t you believe it, son. They’d come if they 
was let come, but Phoebe and I see that they don’t. The 
minute you go into this shop, that minute our dinin’-room 
window shade goes up and we commence to stand watch. 
3etween us I presume likely Chip and me have headed off 
about fifty loafers that was on their way to help you whittle 

y settin’ around borrowin’ your tobacco and matches an’ 
doin’ the heavy lookin’ on.” 

Carey pulled at his forelock. This was news to him. ‘I’m 
very much obliged to you, I’m sure,’ he said. 

_ You needn’t be. After all, these are my premises, and 
I'm particular whose boots wear off my grass.” He shook 
his head reflectively and then added: ‘There was one thing 
Susie Dain didn’t get out of me. She didn’t find out what 
you was cal’latin’ to do with the money you earned beetle- 
head makin’. I couldn’t tell her that because I didn’t know.” 
. Carey, reflecting upon his talk with the captain, thought 
it a little odd that his aunt should be so interested in what he 
intended doing with the money he might earn from bird 
making. He remembered that she had asked him why he 


The thought was distinctly unpleasant. He did not want 
her to think that his reason for wishing to earn more than his 
salary as bookkeeper had in it anything selfish or dishonor- 
able. He did not care to have that reason known in Well- 
mouth, but she was leaving Wellmouth. He determined to 
tell it to her before she went. 

The opportunity came on Monday afternoon, the day be- 
fore her departure. Dinner was over. As he came into the 
sitting room, he could hear Aunt Susan moving about in 
her room overhead, whither she had gone to finish packing. 
It occurred to him that here was his chance for a talk with 
her. He went up the stairs, knocked at her bedroom door, 
and found her on her knees beside the trunk and surrounded 
by intimately personal items of apparel. 

He seated himself upon the edge of the bed and crossed 
his long legs. ‘‘Aunt Susan,” he began slowly, “I want to 
tell you something. It’s just this: You remember asking me 
what I wanted to make the money for—the money for my 
birds, you know? And I said—well, I told you I had rather 
not tell?’’ 

“Certainly, I remember,” she declared. ‘“‘ And I remember 
telling you not to tell anybody, unless—or until—you 
wanted to.” 

“Yes. Well, I want to tell you now—because there isn’t 
any good reason for not telling you. I want that money to— 
to pay my debts with.” 


HE let a partially folded gown slip from her hands to the 

floor. ‘‘Your debts!”’ she repeated. ‘‘What debts? My 
soul and body! You can’t mean the debts of that banking 
firm of yours. Those debts are settled—or as much settled 
as they ever will be.” 

“Yes. Yes, most of them are, I suppose. But there are 
some that—that a 

““Carey Judson, I declare you frighten me. You look as 
guilty as a henhouse thief. What are you trying to tell me?”’ 

He did look guilty. Now that the point had been reached 
when he must put into words his cherished dream, he found 
it very hard to do so. He was afraid of being laughed at. 
“Well, Aunt Susan,”’ he stammered, ‘‘ you see—I feel as if— 
as if I must pay some of those debts myself —dollar for dollar, 
I mean. There are people here in Wellmouth—people I have 
got to pay. I must pay them. Good heaven, I must!’ 

Packing and all connected with it were apparently forgotten. 
Mrs. Dain rose to her feet. She came over and sat beside him 
on the bed. ‘‘Carey,’’ she said gently, ‘don’t look like 
that—or talk like it. What’s done is done, and to fret your- 
self into another nervous breakdown only makes everything 
worse.” 

He smiled crookedly, ‘‘My nerves are all right,”” he ob- 
served, ‘I can pay a little, here and there—or I think I 
can—and if I can, I shall. It is those people who can’t af- 
ford to lose I am talking about—people who lost a few 





interest was elsewhere. On the chance of disposing of 
them to his former college friend or someone else, he 
had begun work upon the first of a dozen black ducks. 

Occasionally he took a Sunday dinner with Captain Tobias 
and Phoebe Higgins, and twice he had accompanied the 
former on sailing trips in the Ambergris, Junior. At home 
with his wife, the captain’s authority was pretty much pre- 
tense, but aboard his catboat and on salt water he was a 
martinet. He treated his passengers as he had treated his 
foremast hands aboard the whaler. 

“Slack up that peak halyard,” he would bellow. ‘‘Do you 
want her on her beam ends? What are you sittin’ there for? 
Think you’ve growed fast? What the blank crash bang ails 
you? Lively!” 

When the crisis was over he would apologize. 

Carey rather enjoyed being ordered about by Tobias. The 
latter’s outspoken roars of faultfinding were a pleasant con- 
trast to the condescendingly suave nagging of Mr. Ben Early 
in the office of J. C. Judson & Co. The manager was always 
outwardly friendly, but his was the ostentatious kind of 


friendship which made Carey long to slip from the high stool 
and kick him. 


AREY’S second trial balance was a trial indeed. Early 

had helped him with the first one, but the second he 
attempted drawing unaided and the confounded thing would 
not come right. He labored over it long into the night, laid 
it aside until the next night and then tackled it again. The 
amount needed to make it square was small, but the error 
remained unlocated. 

So, at eight-thirty the third evening, he again entered the 
office, pulled the window shades down as near the sills as he 
could get them—one of them was out of order and refused to 
come all the way—lighted the hanging lamp above the desk, 
took the books from the safe and began poring over them 
once more. It was a warm evening and he had left a window 
open to relieve the stuffiness and moderate the ever present 
scent of fish. The partially drawn shade flapped occasionally 
in the summer breeze. 

Someone knocked. He looked up from the ledger page 
with a start and a feeling of intense annoyance, slid off the 
stool and walked to the door. He did hope it might not be 
i Anybody but that fellow, until that balance was 
struck, 


But when he opened the door he found Emily Sayles stand- 
ing on the platform. 

“‘Good evening, Carey,’’ she said. And then: ‘Why, 
don’t look so thunderstruck. Nothing has happened. I was 
passing, and your window shade was up and I saw you sitting 
at the desk. There was a question in my mind that I wanted 
answered, and when I saw you it occurred to me that you 
would be just the one to answer it.” 

He had not seen her since the night of the reception. 
““Won’t you come in?”’ he asked. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Scrubbed out! 
Boiled out! 
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Drano will open ! 
that sulky drain , 


Don’t blame that drain § 
for getting sulky—slow- 
moving. It can’t 
help it—with 
those daily de- 
posits of grease, 
hair, lint, bits of 
vegetables and 
meats. Just pour 
in Drano—add 
water, according 
to directions on 











the can. See how ws “3° 
it boils and bub- /# 2 - << 
bles, scours and /{{ @ taf : 


scrubs as it dis- 
solves the refuse 
down inside the 
drain-pipes. Then ' 
flush out with water— 
and the drain is free-flowing 
—the obstruction is gone. 
Drano purifies and ster- 
ilizes, too—destroys breed- 
ing places for germs— 
makes drain-pipes sani- 
tary. There’s nothing 
like Drano for opening 
stopped-up drains—and 
keeping them open. 


Use Drano regularly 


Thousands of housewives 
use Drano every week in 
kitchen, bathroom and 
laundry drains to keep 
them clean and open. 
Drano disinfects and de- 
odorizes garbage cans— 
keeps refrigerator drain- 
pipes clean and sanitary 
—removes grease from 
garage floors. 

Drano positively will 
not harm porcelain, 
enamel or plumbing. 


If not at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 
send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges ad- 
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The Drackett Chemical 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. i 
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Cleans and» 
Opens Drains 


save plumbing bills. Drano 


= keeps drains free-flowing ny 
in barber shops and beauty 


shops—puts an end to ex- 
pensive stoppages. 


Restaurants, hotels, office 
and apartment buildings 
use Drano regularly to pre- 
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She hesitated. ‘No,’ she said, “I won’t 
come in. I guess—well then, I will, for just 
a minute.”’ 

She entered, and he closed the door. 
Then he walked to the window and tugged 
impatiently at the refractory shade. 

“Never mind that,” she said, laughing. 
‘““We are not likely to be seen, and if we are, 
I am sure I don’t mind. Of course you won- 
der,’”’ she added quickly, ‘‘how I happen to 
be here. I have been up to Cap’n Obed 
Cahoon’s, to see Mrs. Cahoon about Elsie— 
their little girl, you know. They want her to 
come to me on Tuesdays and Fridays for 
music lessons. Elsie came to the house last 
Tuesday, and I spent two miserable hours 
with the child. She doesn’t want to play the 
piano, says she hates it. And, truly, Carey, 
I think she is determined not to learn. She 
is spoiled utterly and she has a will like iron, 
whether inherited or not I don’t know.” 

Carey twisted his hair. ‘TI do,” he ob- 
served. “TI know her father.” 


“1 SEE. Now the question is what ought I 

todo? Iam tempted to tell the Cahoons 
exactly how I feel and that, in my opinion, 
sending Elsie to me as a pupil will be a waste 
of their money and my time. I wanted to 
say no to them just now—tonight; but I did 
not because—well, because I feared it might 
not be a diplomatic thing to do. I was turn- 
ing the matter over in my mind and wishing 
there were someone who knew the Well- 
mouth people better than I did, who could 
advise me. Then I saw you; and here Iam. 
Now tell me what to do.” ; 

The lock of hair in the center of Carey’s 
forehead was by this time twisted into a 
sharply pointed wedge extending downward 
to the bridge of his nose. He left it hanging 
there and dropped his hand to his chin, which 
he rubbed thoughtfully. Then his slim 
fingers strayed to the ‘“‘scratcher’’—the ink 
eraser—upon the desk, and began playing 
with that. That scratcher was Early’s par- 
ticular horror. Jts use upon the books of 
J. C. Judson & Co. the manager considered 
almost as great a sacrilege as making wooden 
birds on the Sabbath. 

“Tf I were in your place,” Carey finally 
said, “‘I suppose I should tell the Cahoons 
that I couldn’t give lessons to their daughter. 
That is what I should do, and so it makes 
me feel pretty certain that you mustn’t do it.” 

““Now, what in the world, Carey Jud- 
son e 

“T think you had better give her the les- 
sons. If you don’t someone else will, and 
you will have the Cahoons down on you 
besides. Cap’n Obed has a good deal of in- 
fluence in town. As I see it, you may as 
well give the Cahoon girl her music lessons. 
If you succeed in teaching her anything, 
why, well and good. If you fail, why iw 

“Why, then her father and mother will 
say it is all my fault.” 

“That is probably true; but in the mean- 
time you will have made progress with your 
other pupils and will be in a better position 
to answer criticisms. There, that is my 
advice. I think you had better-not take it.” 








“T SHALL take it, I think,” she said. ‘And 

thank you for giving it.”” Then she added, 
smiling: ‘‘ You have surprised me a little bit. 
I have heard people call you impractical; 
but I should say you had answered this ques- 
tion of mine about as practically as anyone 
could—and much more honestly than most. 
Oh, by the way; when are you coming to 
call on us at the house? Mother says you 
promised her you would come.” 

He had no recollection of making any such 
promise. Nor, when he spoke, did he refer 
to the invitation. “I hate to let you walk 
home alone,” he said, “but I am afraid I 
can’t leave here yet. I am still at war with 
this confounded trial balance. Excuse me, 
won’t you?” 

“Of course. What is the trouble with the 
balance? Won’t it come right?” 

“T suppose it might, if I gave it the chance. 
The trouble is with me.” 

After an instant of hesitancy, she walked 
to the desk. “I wonder if I might not help,” 
she said. “I never told anyone in Well- 
mouth this, and perhaps there is no need of 
their knowing—I did some bookkeeping 
over in New York. I was a bookkeeper in 
an office there for three months, and they 
said I was a pretty good one.” 

He looked at her. 

“Tt was more for fun than anything else,” 
she added hastily. ‘The firm who employed 


‘with. 


Queer, Judson 


(Continued from Page 37) 


me was—the head of it was a friend of ours— 
and I wanted something to keep me busy, 
so I did that.” 

He realized only too well why she had 
taken employment in that New York office. 
The Osborne & Judson failure again. He 
pulled the ledger toward him and took up 
his pen. “Good night,” he said, and bent 
over the book. 

But she did not go. Instead she came 
around behind the desk and stood at his side. 
“T am going to try to help,” she declared. 

He tried to insist upon her going, but she 
ignored his insistence entirely, so he reluc- 
tantly informed her concerning the difference 
in the balance. It was a small amount. 

“That sounds like an error in posting,” 
she said. “Of course you have checked your 
ledger.” 

He shook his head. “TI have checked the 
ledger and the cash book and the petty 
cash,” he declared. ‘Also the bills and the 
bank account. I haven’t counted the postage 
stamps yet, nor the fish in the barrels, but 
I’m not sure I shouldn’t.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Before you do that,” she 
said. ‘I would suggest checking again. I 
will call the items from the journal to begin 
No, you call them, and I will check 
them in the ledger.” 


O THE, to him, wearisome process began 

again. He read the items, and she proved 

their transfer to the ledger. Fifteen minutes 
passed. 

Then she interrupted his reading. ‘‘ Wait a 
minute,” she said. ‘“‘What was that last 
amount? Four dollars and thirty cents, was 
te 

‘Nien 7? 

“And it is bill payable, not receivable? 

“ Yes.” 

“Then here is your mistake. You have 
posted it on the wrong side. Put it over here, 
where it belongs, and you make a difference 
of eight dollars and sixty cents, which is just 
the amount you are out of the way. And 
now you are all right. Why, that was easy, 
Carey.” 

He looked over her shoulder, frowned, 
pulled at his forelock, sighed and then smiled. 
“You'll notice, perhaps,” he observed, ‘‘ two 
pencil marks beside that four-thirty? Well, 
that is where I checked it twice before and 
made it right both times. By George, lama 
good bookkeeper. Well, I am ever so much 
obliged.” 

“Don’t mention it. Now I must go.” 

He accompanied her as far as the office 
door. “Good night, Emily,” he said. “I 
shall stay here and make a brand-new clean 
copy now—one that will shake Brother 
Early’s trust in righteousness to the foun- 
dation.” 

“He expects you to have to call on him for 
help, I suppose.” 

“Tf he doesn’t then his looks the past day 
or two belie him.” 

“T am glad he is going to be disappointed. 
Now, Carey, when are you going to call upon 
mother and me?” 

“Oh—pretty soon. Yes, pretty soon.” 

“T don’t believe you mean to come at all 
really. Very well, then I know how to make 
you. Mother has been saying she intends 
asking you to take supper with us. 1 shall 
tell her to do it at once. And I am going to 
come down to Cap’n Higgins’ some Sunday 
and see your birds. Good night.” 


VIII 


AREY’S premonition that Mr. Early 

cherished suspicions concerning the trial 
balance was confirmed next morning. George 
was a little later than usual and, as they 
always walked down together, Carey was 
late also. When they came into the office, 
the latter found the safe already open and the 
books spread upon the desk. Early came in 
from the back room a moment later. ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Judson,” he said, with defer- 
ential cordiality. Then, still cordial, but 
without the deference, he added: ‘‘ Morning, 
Carey. A fine day, Mr. Judson.” 

George was not in a talkative mood that 
morning. In fact, or so it had seemed to his 
brother, he had not been in his usual spirits 
for several days. ‘The change had followed a 
short business trip to Boston which he had 


” 


made at the end of the previous week and 
from which he had returned—or so Carey 
imagined—rather downcast and taciturn. He 
replied to Early’s greeting with a gruff ‘‘ Good 
morning” and then, as though realizing the 
acknowledgment had been somewhat un- 
gracious, paused on his way to the private 
office to observe: ‘Well, Ben, you beat 
Carey and me out this morning, didn’t you? 
I see you’ve opened the safe. Someone been 
in to pay a bill? Or in a great hurry to 
collect one?” 

“Oh, no—no,” Early replied. “No one has 
been in. I just opened the safe to—er—to 
save Carey the trouble, that’s all.” 

Carey, however, was already behind the 
desk and had noticed certain things. ‘ You 
found the balance all right, didn’t you, Ben?” 
he inquired casually. ‘I see you have been 
looking at it.” 


R. EARLY did his best to smile, but his 

attempt was not a complete success. 
“Eh?” he queried. “Oh, yes! Yes, Carey, 
I—er—saw the balance there, and I—I—er 
glanced it over. A very neat job, I call it. 
Carey’s doing pretty well with his bookkeep- 
ing, Mr. Judson. He’ll be up to our standard 
if he keeps on.” 

“What is your standard, Ben?” asked 
Carey politely. 

The manager opened his mouth, closed it, 
and then decided not to hear the question. 

The following Sunday afternoon, as Carey 
was in the Higgins shop, alone and hard at 
work on the second black duck, someone 
knocked at the shop door. He went to open 
it with a strong feeling of impatience. He 
was busy, happily busy, and he had no wish 
to be interrupted. 

The person who had knocked was a huge 
man with shaggy eyebrows and a thick gray 
beard. This man looked at him keenly, 
as if to make certain of his identity, then 
smiled and extended a hand. ‘How do you 
do, Judson?” he said. 

Carey recognized him. His own face 
lighted eagerly, and he seized the hand and 
shook it. ‘‘Why, Professor Knight!” he ex 
claimed. “Is it possible?” 

His caller smiled. ‘‘Quite,”’ he said dryly. 
“May I come in?” 

Carey almost dragged him across the 
threshold. ‘I should say you could!” he de 
clared. “You are about the last person | 
expected to see, but I am tremendously glad 
of the chance. Where on earth did you drop 
from?” 

The professor was sunburned, and he 
stepped with the vigor and snap of a football 
player. He took off his hat, exposing a thatch 
of curly gray hair, and looked about the shop 
with interest. ‘So this is where you hide 
yourself,” he observed. “You are guarded 
well, did you know it? Who is the peppery 
lady in the house in front here? She hadn’t 
the slightest idea of letting me get at you. 
Who is she?” 

Carey smiled. ‘‘That was Chippy.” 

“ Chippy? ” 

“That is her husband’s pet name for her. 
She is Mrs. Higgins, wife of the old chap who 
lets me use this place. Did she hold you up?” 


“CHE did. She cross-questioned me like a 
lawyer, and I had to explain that I was 
an old friend, that you had been to Labrador 
with me, and that I was responsible for your 
interest in birds and such things, before she 
would consent to my knocking at your door 
I think that it was my reference to the 
Labrador cruise which finally turned the 
trick. She seemed to have heard of that.”’ 
“Yes, I told her and the captain about it. 
They are good friends of mine, the Hig- 
ginses, and they know I don’t, as a usual 
rule, like to have people running in here to 
bother me when I am busy. I am sorry she 
troubled you though. Sit down.” 

“Not a bit. She has the right idea. Well, 
now tell me about yourself. I only arrived 
last night, but I have heard you spoken of.” 

“T am sure of it. Tell me first why you 
came, what you are doing here—yes, and 
what you have been doing since I heard from 
you.” 

“T came here—well, I don’t exactly know 
why I did come. I always liked this place 
and when Elizabeth—my sister—was living, 
I have had some good times here. It wasn’t 
spoiled then by a lot of city visitors. I was 
in Boston, seeing some of the Harvard men 
about an expedition I am hoping to finance 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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T DEAUVILLE, BIARRITZ, NICE, 

CANNES, AIX-LES-BAINS*—zhese 
ave the brief rites they perform to achieve 
the flawless finger tips of today 





THE WAY SHE ACHIEVES THIS PERFECTION—First 
she washes her hands thoroughly in warm, soapy 
water. Then files her nails to a becoming rouna- 
ness. If they are short she lightly smooths and 
shapes the edges with an emery board. If they are 
long or stiff she uses a steel file, and with the emery 
board gives them a final smoothing. Now she is 
ready for the important care of the cuticle itself. 
She dips the orange stick into the Cutex bottle, 
a bit of cotton about the end, and keeps this 





bit of cotton wet with Cutex while she works around 
the nail base, and loosens all the dry dead cuticle 
grown tight to the nail. Then wipes the loose shreds 
away with a soft towel, lightly pressing the rim back 
fo make it round and even. To bleach the tips, she 
passes the orange stick, still wet with Cutex, under- 
neath them. Then dips the other end of the stick 
in Cutex Nail White, and smooths the tiniest bit 
evenly under the tips to make them snowy white. 
Over the cuticle she lightly rubs Cutex Cuticle 
Cream to keep it soft and pliable. 





To prepare the nails for the finishing polish, she 


Jirst makes them smooth and lustrous with Cutex 


Powder Polish. A careful washing of the hands 
removes every trace of powder and Nail White. 

Last of all, she brushes a drop of rosy Cutex 
Liquid Polish over each nail—starting not too close 
to the nail base so as to have it nice and even. Its 
lustrous tinted radiance is the final touch of groom- 
ing that makes the whole hand prettier. 


How cool and smooth and “finished look- 
ing” they are., The hands of the gay and 
debonaire Parisienne one sees at Nice or 
Cannes, at Deauville, and again at Biarritz 
as the season progresses. 


Rosy, gleaming nails. Tips white and flaw- 
less. Never a hangnail nor broken rim to mar 
their impeccable grooming. Perfect ovals of 
smooth cuticle. 


One wonders how she achieves such per- 
fection. And discovers that long ago she 
chose for her own the selfsame manicuring 
method that now all the fashionable world 
follows. 


Enthusiastically she tells you about the 
magical Cutex that so quickly transforms her 
nail rims to the daintiest, smoothest ovals 
imaginable. The delicate paste that whitens 
the nail tips. And the marvellous polishes 
whose brilliant radiance is the final touch of 
grooming to her nails. 

Yet most of all does she value the safe 
antiseptic liquid Cutex, which keeps her cuticle 
in such smooth shapeliness. For in even the 
briefest manicure, it must first be flawless 
before she adds the rose-pink brilliance of 
Cutex Liquid Polish—that so cleverly ac- 
cents her nails. 


Wherever you go abroad, you will find the 
familiar little pink and black boxes of Cutex 
piled high on the toilet goods counters of the 
large stores, and tucked in among the vanities 
in the little perfume shops and beauty salons. 
For Cutex, long a favorite with Americans, 
is as widely known abroad. And Northam 
Warren—the originator of Cutex—is acknowl- 
edged as the greatest authority on the manicure. 

Complete Cutex sets are 35c to $5.00, and a 
single item is 35c. Northam Warren, New York, 


Paris and London. s 


Or send toc with coupon for the attractive Intro- 
ductory Set offered below containing Cutex Cuti- 
cle Remover, Liquid Polish, Powder Polish, Cuti- 
cle Cream, brush, orange stick, emery board, and 
the booklet ‘‘How to Have Lovely Nails.” If you 
live in Canada, address Dept. J8, 200 Mountain 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 


CUTEXx 


*Cutex Manicure Preparations are the largest selling, 
notonly in Paris butin these fashionable European resorts \ 


























eMail COUPON with 10c 
for Introductory Set 

























‘NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. J8, 
‘114 West 17th St., New York. 
I enclose 10¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set. 
Name 
, Street 
for P. O. Box) 
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The softest, most delicate, 
most feminine of all talcum 
powders with the refreshing, 
appealing fragrance of Le 
Jade, the precious perfume. 
The green and gold con- 
tainer —a gorgeous piece of 
color—is an innovation in 
powder boxes. Slightly 
curved, it just fits the hand. 
New patent, sifting top pre- 
vents evaporation of fragrance 
or spilling of powder. For 
sale at best dealers’ everywhere. 

Also Fleurs d’Amour Talc— 

with most luxurious fragrance 
in the world 
Have you a copy? 

‘Fashions in Fragrance”? 


our colorful little booklet, 
describing Le Jade, Fleurs 
d’Amour and many other of 
our favorite Parisian toi- 
lette specialties. Complimen- 
tary On request. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs ~ Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue (Bryant Park) 
New York 
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and go out at the head of—and I saw an idle 
Sunday ahead of me. It occurred to me that 
Wellmouth was only a little way off, so why 
not spend that Sunday looking the old place 
over? I came down on the afternoon train, 
put up at the Travelers’ Hotel—heaven help 
me !—spent the morning loafing up and down 
over the dunes, and am figuring to spend a 
good deal of the afternoon with you. I had 
another reason for coming to Wellmouth. I 
came—not entirely, but partially—to see 
you again.” 

Carey picked up a shaving from the floor 
and began tearing it into strips. “‘I see,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘They—someone told you I 
had come back here?” 

“Yes. A fellow named Moore told me.” 

“Oh, Ed Moore? Yes, he knew, of course. 
How did you happen to see him?” 


“TN REGARD to this proposed expedition 

of mine. He is with a firm of financiers 
in Boston, and expeditions cost money, more’s 
the pity. This young Moore’s father used to 
be interested in natural history—birds partic- 
ularly—and he helped me finance a previous 
trip. He is dead, but his son seems to have 
inherited a little of the old man’s taste, as 
well as his millions. In the course of our con- 
versation your name was mentioned. Moore 
said he knew you at Harvard. Then he told 
me a lot about you, and ended by speaking 
of some decoys you had made for him. He 
didn’t want to talk about anything else. He 
insisted on my coming home with him that 
evening. He pretended he wanted to give 
me a dinner, but the real reason was that he 
wanted to show me those birds.” 

“He liked them then? I am glad of that.” 

“Liked them? He bowed down and wor- 
shiped them. He talked of nothing else all 
through the meal. He says that if you care 
to undertake the work, he can keep you sup- 
plied with orders to the end of time.” 

Carey made no comment. 

‘“Of course I had to see the things,” the 
professor continued, ‘“‘and—well, son, I don’t 
wish to swell your head unduly, but I was 
almost as enthusiastic as he was. Now show 
me some more of those birds. You are making 
more. You couldn’t stop if you tried.” 

Carey, with some diffidence, handed his 
friend the finished black duck. 

Knight examined it with care. Then he 
nodded his big head. ‘‘Good,” he declared. 
“What does Moore pay you for them? If 
you don’t mind telling me.” 

“Not in the least. He offered me ten dol- 
lars apiece for the other lot, the shore birds. 
I don’t know what he will pay for the ducks, 
but I guess he will pay that.” 

“Hum! Yes, I should imagine he might, 
if you pressed him. How long will it take 
you to make the dozen?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. That one—the first 
one—took nearly two weeks of my spare 
time. The next won’t take quite as long.” 

“Hum! And you get ten dollars for each 
one! Judson, it is easy to see why you 
didn’t make good as a banker.” Knight rose 
to his feet and looked at his watch. “I must 
be going,”’ he said. 


AREY was greatly disappointed. “I 

thought you were going to spend the 
afternoon with me,” he declared. “I hoped 
you would tell me about this new expedition 
of yours.” 

“T want to tell you about it. That’s why 
Iam leaving now. If I go now I can make 
the call or two I want to make and have my 
evening free. I must take the early train for 
Boston tomorrow. Can you come to my 
rooms at the hotel after supper tonight for 
another talk?” 

There was no hesitancy in the reply. 

“Good! Tl be waiting for you about 
eight o’clock.” And he strode out of the shop. 

Carey, peering after him through the win- 
dow, heaved a sigh. With him went romance 
and adventure, the atmosphere of out-of- 
doors and the great, free joy of life and labor 
at their completest. Carey turned back to 
his workbench and the black duck. Memories 
of that glorious summer in Labrador kept 
occurring to him. 

There came another knock at the door, but 
he did not hear it. Then, after a moment, 
that door opened a little way, and someone 
said: ‘Carey, are you there? May I come 
ine” 

He sprang up. “Eh?” he cried. “Why— 
oh, yes! Yes, of course. Come in.” 

Emily Sayles accepted the invitation. 
“Good afternoon,” she said. 


Queer, Judson 


(Continued from Page 32) 


He was regarding her oddly. And his 
first remark was, to her, inexplicable. ‘‘I 
was expecting you,” he said. 

“You were expecting me?” she repeated. 


“Why? I didn’t tell anyone I was coming 
here.” 

“No? Well, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence.” 


‘But it does. I don’t understand why you 
should have expected me. Do you have what 
people call premonitions?”’ 

““No-o. Not asa usual thing. But I must 
have had one now. Perhaps it was because 
I was thinking of you and 4 

He paused and might have changed the 
subject, but her curiosity was aroused. 
“Why in the world should you be thinking 
of me?” she asked. ‘‘Wasn’t that trial bal- 
ance right, after all?” 

“Yes; that was right. And why I should 
have been thinking of you I—I don’t know. 
But I was—yes, I was thinking of you just 
at the moment when you came. I don’t won- 
der you were surprised. I am myself.” 

She could not help smiling. ‘‘ Well, I must 
say I like that!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Carey Jud- 
son, you are the most But there, you 
can’t make me angry. I told you I was com- 
ing here soon to see your birds and the place 
where you make them. I meant to come 
before.” 








IE SHOOK his head. “You know you 

shouldn’t,” he said. ‘I told you not to. 
Mrs. Higgins saw you. She is a good woman, 
but—she belongs to the sewing circle.” 

She interrupted. “Carey,” she said 
quickly, ‘‘unless you promise me not to 
speak another word of that kind I shall go 
this minute and never come back.” 

His fingers strayed to his hair. ‘‘I—I didn’t 
mean to offend you, Emily,” he protested. 

“Well, you have. Shall I go?” 

He twisted the lock of hair into a tight 
knot. There was a momentary pause. Then 
he said: ‘‘No.”’ 

“Very well. What? Did you speak?” 

“Eh? No. At least I didn’t mean to. I 
was thinking about my aunt, Mrs. Dain. 
She must be a remarkable judge of character. 
Sit down.” He offered her a seat and turned 
toward the bench. ‘Now I suppose you 
want to see some of my playthings,” he 
observed. 

“Playthings! Oh, the birds? Yes, of 
course I do. But wait a minute. What did 
you mean by saying Mrs. Dain was such a 
wonderful judge of character? Were you and 
she discussing my character?” 

“Eh? Oh, no, indeed! She was discussing 
mine. She said I hadn’t any strength of 
mind.” 

“Why, the idea!”’ indignantly. 

“Oh, she was quite right. She meant I 
was like the young fellow in Simon Martin, 
or His First Glass, that old-fashioned total 
abstinence book we used to have on the shelf 
at home. It isn’t there now; Cora has pitched 
it out long ago. Simon, as I remember, died 
eventually in the gutter—or a canal—or a 
ditch—somewhere where there was water. 
Heaven knows why, for nobody hated water 
worse than he did. But his principal 
trouble seemed to be that he couldn’t say 
no. I can’t say it either, except in places 
where I should say yes.” 

She reflected. ‘“‘I see,’”’ she said after an 
instant. ‘‘You mean you should have said 
no when I insisted upon staying here.”’ 

He smiled. “I have already said yes. 
So that is settled. Here is the sort of crea- 
ture I am turning out in this factory. It is 
meant to look like a duck. Sometimes I 
think it does.” 


ER exclamations at the sight of the black 

duck were so sincere in their wonder and 
admiration that contrition at his weak- 
mindedness was, for the moment at least, 
forced from his thoughts. Urged by her 
eager questions and evident real interest he 
exhibited his finished duck, the one he was 
at work upon, the model from which he had 
made his beetleheads, the stuffed bird from 
which that model was made, his paints, his 
carving tools, and, at last, the new foot- 
power lathe which had just arrived from the 
manufacturers and had the previous evening 
been taken from the crate. 
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I shouldn’t have bought that,” he con- 
fessed guiltily. ‘I haven’t the money to pay 
for it and shan’t have, until I get the check 
from Ed Moore, the fellow who ordered the 
beetleheads. Cap’n Tobias urged me to get 
it—and goodness knows it will be a help and 
a time-saver—but I didn’t mean to buy any- 
thing yet a while. I had another use for that 
money.” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to ask to 
what use he referred, but instead she began 
to speak of the Higginses, what dear, kind, 
whole-souled people they were. It was the 
right note, for in praise of his friends he 
forgot himself. Presently he remarked: 
‘‘Most people who come here think I am a 
little crazy. No wonder they do. If I were 
like them I should think so too.” 


- B" THANKFUL you are not like them— 
most of them. What do they or their 
opinions amount to?” 

“Oh, a good deal. They are all right 
and—well, I am the one who is wrong. But 
I can’t help it. And it is pleasant to find 
someone like you and Professor Knight who 
are—who must be—a little wrong too.” 

“Professor Knight? Who is he?” 

He straightened in surprise. ‘‘ By George, 
that’s queer!” he exclaimed. ‘Is it possible 
I haven’t said a word to you about Knight?” 

“Not one word.” 

“Why, he was here just before you came— 
walked in at that very door and I never was 
more surprised to see anyone or more glad.” 

He began to sound the praises of the great 
man, of his discoveries in ornithology, of the 
honors paid him in this country and abroad, 
of the expedition to Labrador and his own 
part in it; then, at last, of the professor’s 
call upon him that afternoon and of the 
hint of the new expedition. 

“Where is it to be this time?’ she asked. 

“T don’t know. He hasn’t told me yet. 
He will tonight though, I am sure. I am 
going to see him again tonight, at his room 
up at the hotel.” 

She leaned forward. ‘‘Carey,” she said 
eagerly, ‘‘you don’t suppose it is possible he 
is going to ask you to go with him on that 
expedition "dd 

He stared at her. ‘Ask me?” he repeated. 
“Me? Why, no; why should he?” 

“Why shouldn’t he? You went with him 
before. Oh, wouldn’t that be wonderful for 
you!” 

Slowly he shook his head. ‘He wouldn’t 
ask me,” he said. ‘“‘There are hundreds of 
better men than I am who would be crazy 
to go. And they could go. I couldn’t, even if 
I had the chance. Expeditions like those he 
goes on are expensive. Very often the chaps 
who go out furnish a part of the money. 
Where would I come in there?” 

“But I thought the museums and—and 
societies, whatever they are, furnished the 
money.” 

‘Sometimes they do. Sometimes the trip 
is financed by private individuals, persons 
interested in science, you know. And I judge 
from the little Big Jack said—that’s what we 
used to call him, ‘Big Jack’—that this par- 
ticular trip he is planning will have to be 
financed that way. And, in that case, it is 
almost sure that everyone going on it will 
have to pay his own way. No, I guess—but 
we needn’t worry. Of course he has no idea 
of asking me.” 


“TF AM almost sure that is just what he 

means to do. Oh, Carey, don’t you see? 
He came to Wellmouth on purpose to meet 
you again. He was so interested in the birds 
you were making. And you are going to see 
him this evening. I shall be dying to learn 
what he does say to you. Will you promise 
to tell me all about it?” 

“Why, yes, certainly; if you really care to 
know.” 

“T do. Good! You are coming to take 
supper with mother and me tomorrow eve- 
ning, Carey. Mother has been charging me 
for more than a week to see you and fix a 
time for your having supper with us. Now 
that time is fixed.” 

“But I can’t, Emily. Don’t you see?” 

“No. I don’t see. You can spare an 
evening from your ducks as well as not.” 

“*It isn’t that,” 

“It mustn’t be anything else. Carey, you 
deserve a good talking to, and I am going to 
give you one. You are behaving ridiculously. 
You are going about town here, hiding from 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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“The advertisement said Fels-Naptha gives extra help’ 









Fels-Naptha is more than 
pi It is splendid soap 
naptha—two safe, use- 

ful cleaners in one golden 
bar, working together to 
save you work, and to save 
wear-and-tear on clothes. 
Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? 





The original and genuine naptha ’ 
soap in the red-and-green wrapper. 
Buy it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


Extra help that means a deeper sweeter cleanliness! Extra help 
that makes washday easier on yourself—easier on your clothes! 

What a joy to get bright, sparkling cleanliness in clothes 
hardest to get clean! What a relief not to be all tired out after 
the washing is done! What a satisfaction to know your clothes 
are safely cleaned—whether done by yourself or by someone else! 

Only when you put Fels-Naptha to the test will you fully 
realize how much its extra help means. 

Splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha—working together 
—give Fels-Naptha this extra washing-help you cannot get in 
any other form. 

Isn’t it worth a penny more a week to get this extra help? 

Millions of women know that nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha, and wouldn’t be without it for all their household 


cleaning. Why not-get a bar or two at your grocer’s today, 
and put it to the test in your home? 


PROVE the extra help of FelsNaptha. Send 2¢ in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ® 


Fels Co. - 
Philadelphia 





Extra help! Thats only half the story | E 





Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


Use water of any tempera- 
ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 
clothes with Fels-Naptha 
if you prefer. You are 
bound to get good results 
any way you use it. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, no 


matter whether the water | 


is cool, lukewarm or hot. 
Be sure to include 
Fels-Naptha in your camp 
kit this Summer. It makes 
short work of cleaning 
clothes and dishes. 
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is of utmost importance 
in the kitchen 


You know the need of Healthful Cleanliness in prepar- 
ing food, especially at preserving time. The stove, kettles, 


utensils, preserving jars, etc., must all be immaculate, sanitary 
and wholesome. 


Old Dutch accomplishes this so easily and quickly: 


Removes all stains, impurities and brings Healthful Cleanli- 
ness. It is so economical that every housewife should use it. 


Old Dutch contains no hard, scratchy grit. ts 
efficiency is due to distinctive quality and character. To 
the eye a fine powder—under the microscope its particles 
are flaky and flat shaped. They make complete contact with 
the surface, erasing all impurities without leaving scratches 
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ral detergent: Thorough, safe, economical, use it every day, 
everywhere. Goes farther — lasts longer. 


There’s nothing else like it 
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Queer. Sudson 


(Continued from Page 34) 


everyone, those who would like to be your 
friends as well as those who aren’t. You were 
unfortunate in business, and you think every- 
one is whispering about you and saying how 
wicked you are. They aren’t. The worst 
they have ever said is that you were careless 
and let your partner deceive you. And they 
are not saying even that now; you are an old 
story and they have other things to talk 
about. Now don’t sit there as if you were 
deaf and dumb. And don’t smile either. 
What satisfaction do you suppose I get out 
of observing a person 
who just sits still and 
smiles that irritating 
smile?” 

The smile broadened 
a little. ‘‘You are 
preaching the same gos- 
pel they all do,” he ob- 
served. 

‘CAL? Who are 
rallies” 

“Oh, Aunt Susan and 
George and Cap’n Liv © 
Tobias. Yes, even Ben 
Early.” 

“Well, no matter how or from whom it 
comes, it is good advice. Carey, won’t you 
take it?” 





\ 
iW 
» 


| ab. «Bl 
No ARR RA ghee: 


E CLASPED his knee in his hands and 

rocked back and forth on the bench. 
She waited, fighting her impatience, until he 
spoke. And when, at last, he did, his reply 
was, to her surprise, merely a monosyllable. 
“Ves,” he said. 

She gasped. “You will take it?” she 
cried. ‘You mean i 

“T mean that hereafter I shall slink and 
hide no more.” 

‘Oh, please don’t be offended. Ishouldn’t 
have used those words, I know.”’ 

‘They were the good words. Slinking and 
hiding were pretty nearly what I have been 
doing. Now Iam through. From now on I 
shall slap Cap’n Elkanah Snow on the back 
and call Mrs. Loveland by her Christian 
name. I forget what that name is, for the 
moment, but no doubt she will tell me, if I 
ask.” 

This was not altogether satisfactory. Miss 
Sayles shook her head. ‘‘Oh, dear!” she 
sighed. ‘I am afraid you are impossible.” 

“Tam. And now I am going to be im- 
possible in another way. What time am I 
expected tomorrow evening; six, is it?” 

“Yes; but, Carey, I don’t want you to 
come, if you come unwillingly.” 

He ceased to smile. Leaning forward on 
the bench he spoke slowly and with earnest- 
ness. ‘I shall come willingly enough,’ he 
told her. ‘I have wanted to come very 
much. A half dozen times I have been 
tempted to accept your invitation to call, 
but I haven’t because—well, because, al- 
though I can stand the gossip, I didn’t want 
anyone I care for, any of my real friends 
dragged into it. Nevertheless, I am going to 
turn over a new leaf and see what is on the 
other page. The decision isn’t quite as sud- 
den as it sounds. I have been thinking a lot 
of late, and I guess the very least I can do is 
try and please you. I shall be wiping my 
shoes on your doormat at six tomorrow.” 





HE smile was again in evidence, but still 

his visitor was not entirely satisfied. 
“Oh, dear!’? she exclaimed. ‘“I—I don’t 
know what to make of you, Carey Judson. 
Well, at least you will come to supper. 
Why,” after a glance at her watch, “I must 
go this minute. I had no idea it was so 
late.” She rose. 
_ He slid from the bench and took his hat 
irom the nail by the door. 

““Why—what—you’re not going with me, 
are you?” 

“Do you mind if I do?” he asked. 

“T? Of course I don’t mind; but—well,” 
with a little laugh, “considering what you 
have said about being seen with me, this is 
rather sudden.” 

“My objection was entirely confined to 
your being seen with me. You say that is 
ridiculous. Shall we go?” 

They walked through the yard together. 
A window shade in the Higgins home moved 
ever so slightly. They both noticed it. 


Dive call 





He stroked his chin. ‘Poor Phoebe!” he 
sighed. ‘‘This has been a hard afternoon for 
her. And sewing circle meets tomorrow. 
Shall we go across the fields or around by the 
Main Road? I vote for the Main Road.” 


IX 


HEN dinner next day was over, Carey 

started as usual for the office. His 
brother was not with him, having again 
taken the early train on a business trip to 
Boston. George’s frame of mind during the 
week just past had been 
the same curious com- 
bination of good spirits 
and bad which Carey 
fancied he had noticed 
of late. On the way 





closing time, George 
often suggested walk- 
ing around by way of 
the post office, and at 
that office he usually 
posted a bulky letter. 
He came to work earlier 
in the morning, appar- 
ently that he might be the first to look over 
the mail, and Carey more than once saw him 
extract from the packet envelopes which he 
pocketed without comment and did not men- 
tion afterward. 

That Monday morning, after Maggie had 
served his solitary breakfast—Cora was suf- 
fering from one of the headaches which were 
likely to follow her husband’s departure on a 
city excursion to which she was not invited, 
and remained in her room—Carey left the 
house by the side door as usual; but instead 
of walking directly down to the gate, he 
turned to the right and hurried around to the 
back door, that opening from the wash room. 
Hepsibah was in the wash room, preparing 
for her Monday forenoon’s labor at the tubs. 
He whistled to attract her attention and 
then beckoned her to the door. 

“T just wanted to tell you,” he said, “that 
I shouldn’t be here at supper tonight, Hepsy. 
I thought you might like to know it.’ 

‘“Humph! Sartin I like toknowit. Where 
are you goin’? Are those bird playthings 
of yours so dreadful important you can’t 
leave ’em long enough to eat?” 

He shook his head. “‘ No, not as important 
as that,” he replied. ‘‘I—well, I shall prob- 
ably get supper somewhere else tonight.” 

“Probably? Humph! I see. Well, I hope 
Desire Sayles is as good a cook as she used 
to be.” 

He stared at her. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, 
Hepsy !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How did you know 
I was going there?” 


j y home to dinner, or after 





LF igackingg tn gh mouth was as unsmiling as 
ever, but there was an amused glint in 
her eye. “I didn’t know,” she observed, 
“but I’m like the boy that stole the green 
apples; I could guess from the symptoms. 
I heard about you and Emily being out 
walkin’ together yesterday afternoon. Half 
of Wellmouth knows it by this time.’ 

Carey had no comment to make. He knew 
that his walk with Miss Sayles along the 
Main Road had been witnessed by many 
eager eyes, and that it was certain to be the 
subject of much interested and speculative 
conversation. ‘‘There was nothing secret 
about it, Hepsy,” he said calmly. ‘Emily 
had told me she was coming down to the 
shop to see my birds. Yesterday she came 
and I walked home with her. But how did 
you know I was going to the Sayles home for 
supper?” 

“‘T said I didn’t know. I guessed that was 
it because Desire told me she was goin’ to 
ask you there some of these days. Have a 
good time, Carey.” 

Promptly at six that evening Carey 
knocked at the Sayles door. Emily herself 
admitted him. The little hall looked much 
as he remembered it. He had crossed that 
threshold many times in his boyhood days. 

“You are exactly on time,” said Emily. 
“T was sure you would be.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

‘Because punctuality was always a strong 
point with you. On the rare occasions when 


(Continued on Page 38) 




































Rust and Tarnish ° 


All metal that isn’t lacquered will rust or tar- 
nish in moist air. Salt air is particularly bad. 


You can easily rust proof all your unlacquered 
metal surfaces, from finest lamp to Bobby’s 
tin horse, with 


es 
3-In-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


Rub on ornamental iron and brass, all plain brass 
and nickeled faucets and bathroom fixtures. It pro- 
tects by penetrating the pores of the metal, forming 
a moisture-proof film that won’t evaporate or finger 
mark easily. Keeps the metal looking fresh and new. 


There are over 79 valuable uses for 3-in-One in 
every home, lubricating, cleaning, polishing and 
preventing rust. All are explained in the Dictionary 
of Uses wrapped around every bottle. 


FREE » Write for the generous sample and new House- 
¢ hold Circular, “79 Uses in Your Home.” 

3-in-One is obtainable at all good Hardware, Drug, Grocery 
and General Stores, in 1-oz., 3-oz. and %-pint bottles. 3-oz. 


Handy Oil Cans, too. The %-pint bottle is the economical 
Household Size. Contains most oil for the money. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 R. William St., New York 
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Gloriously 
Clear Teeth 


Why you may already have 
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Send the 
Coupon for 
10-Day Test 













them—and yet not realize it 


Make this unique test. 


Find out what beauty 


is beneath the dingy film that clouds your teeth 


O you seriously want dazzlingly 

clear teeth?—teeth that add im- 
measurably to your personality and 
attractiveness? 


You can have them, if you wish. 
That’s been proved times without 
number. 


Modern science has discovered a new 
way. A radically different principle from 
old ways; and based on latest scientific 
findings. This offers you a test, free. 
Simply mail the coupon. 


' How to gain them— quickly 


There’s a film on your teeth. Run your 
tongue across your teeth and you can 
feel it. Beneath it are the pretty teeth 
you envy in others. Less effective 
methods won’t successfully remove it. 


That is why this test is offered. For 
when you remove that film, you'll be 
surprised at what you find. You may 
actually have beautiful teeth already— 
and yet not realize it. Find out! 


What that film is 


Most tooth troubles now are traced to 
film. It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 





That film, too, absorbs stains... 
stains from food, from smoking, from 
various causes. And that is why your 
teeth look ‘off color.” 


New methods now remove it 


Many old time methods could not suc- 
cessfully fight that film. So most people 
had dingy teeth. And tooth troubles 
increased alarmingly. 


Now new methods have been found. 
And embodied in a new type tooth paste 
called Pepsodent. 


It acts to curdle the film then harm- 
lessly to remove it. No harsh grit danger- 
ous to enamel. 


It proves the folly of ugly teeth. It 
gives better protection against pyor- 
rhea, of tooth troubles both in adults 
and in children. 


Ten days’ use will prove its bene- 
fits. And that 10 days is offered to 
you as a test. Why not make it then 
—have prettier teeth, whiter teeth? Send 
the coupon now. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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Queer, Judson 


(Continued from Page 37) 


you deigned to permit me to come to your 
house and help you—or watch you—stuff 
those birds of yours, you didn’t like it at all 
if I were a minute late.” 

“You have a good memory,” he said. 

‘Mother is in the sitting room, and she is 
anxious to see you. Go rightin; I’msure you 
know the way.” 

He did know the way, but he scarcely 
knew that sitting room when he entered it. 
The old furniture was there, most of it, but 
the hideous old wall paper was covered with 
anew and cheerful pattern, the marble mantel 
had lost its lambrequins, the windows were 
hung with bright curtains instead of the stiff 
laces he remembered so well. The changes 


’ were all inexpensive, but they were marked. 


The big armchair which had been the 
favorite lounge of Mr. Simeon Sayles was in 
the place where it used to be, by the center 
table. It had, however, been reupholstered 
and Mrs. Desire Sayles was occupying it. 

She smiled a greeting and extended a hand. 
“You'll excuse my not getting up, won’t you, 
Carey?’”’ she said. ‘‘ Emily has me in charge, 
and she has made me promise to stay in the 
chair until supper is ready.”’ 

Emily, at the door, shook her head reprov- 
ingly. ‘She has been trotting about the 
kitchen for three whole hours,”’ she said. 
“She hasn’t the slightest idea of obeying my 
orders, Carey, and it was only when I threat- 
ened to call the doctor that she consented to 
sit down for a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Sayles smiled. ‘‘Sit down here beside 
me, Carey, and talk to me.” 


AREY, drawing a chair beside that of 

Mrs. Sayles, listened while the latter 
chatted of local happenings, of the changes 
which the carpenters and painters and paper- 
hangers had made in the old home and how 
Emily was responsible for all these changes 
and had effected many others with her own 
hands. Then she began to speak of Emily’s 
venture with the music lessons. ‘‘She has— 
let me see—nine pupils now,” she said. 
‘‘Some of them she seems to think promis- 
ing, and others—well—oh, here is Emily, so 
I judge that supper must be ready.” 

It was, and they adjourned to the dining 
room. The meal was a simple country sup- 
per of the old-fashioned kind, calculated to 
lure the visitor’s attention from himself and 
his own worries to impersonal and therefore 
more pleasant matters. 

When they rose from the table Desire an- 
nounced that there was to be no dishwashing 
or even clearing away that evening. ‘‘ Leave 


J 


everything just as it is,’ she ordered. “TI 
shall have to go to my room pretty soon; the 
doctor and Emily have entered into a con- 
spiracy to make me keep childish hours. 
I am put to bed every night at eight, so I 
don’t propose to waste the three-quarters of 
an hour I have left. We will all go into the 
sitting room and talk until the clock strikes.” 

The conversation there was quite as gen- 
eral in scope as had been that about the 
supper table. Carey had been expecting 
Emily to ask concerning his call upon Pro- 
fessor Knight at the hotel the previous eve- 
ning. He wondered if her professed interest 
was so perfunctory that she had forgotten 
it already. 

When the grandfather’s clock in the hall 
boomed eight Mrs. Sayles rose from the arm- 
chair. ‘“‘ Bedtime for old folks and children,” 
she announced. ‘Good night, Carey. We 
have enjoyed having you here and, of course, 
you will come again and often. Oh, no! You 
are not going home yet. Emily will tuck me 
in, and then she will be with you. You must 
wait. Come, Emily.” 


HE left the room, on her daughter’s arm, 

and they moved slowly up the stairs to- 
gether. Carey, alone in the sitting room, sat, 
smoking—for they had insisted upon his 
doing so—his thoughts drifting back to the 
days when, as a boy, their house had been 
so familiar to him. 

He heard Emily’s step on the stairs. She 
came into the room, her eyes shining with 
excitement. ‘‘ There!” she exclaimed, pulling 
a chair near his and sitting down. ‘Now! 
Now tell me all about it. I haven’t said a 
word to mother, because I thought perhaps 
I shouldn’t until you had seen him again. 
You did see him, of course. What did he say? 
When is he going? Did he ask you to go with 
him? Tell me everything. I can’t wait an- 
other minute.” 

So she had not forgotten. It pleased him 
to know that she had not. He smiled and drew 
the lock of hair down over his nose. ‘“‘ Why— 
yes,” he said slowly. 

“Ves? Yes to what—to which?” 

“To everything. I saw him—Professor 
Knight, of course you mean—at his room in 
the hotel after supper last night. He is plan- 
ning an expedition in South America—up 
the Amazon and then, perhaps, a little way 
into the interior, if he can make it. There 
will be four others in the party. He asked me 
to be one of the four.” 


(Continued in the September Home Journal) 


ramps and (slippers 


By N. C. WYETH 


(Full-color reproductions of two murals by Wyeth will be found on pages 16 and 77.) 


STIRRING re-creation on canvas of 
A the glorious age of the clipper ship— 
1843 to 1870—is what I have sought 
to accomplish in the third of a group of four 
mural decorations, symbolizing as many 
epoch-making eras in the history of maritime 
commerce, which I was called upon to exe- 
cute for the First National Bank of Boston. 
The first two panels, having Phoenician 
biremes and Elizabethan galleons as their 
subjects, were reproduced in THE LaprEs’ 
Home Journat last month. Full-color pic- 
tures of the others—the tramp steamer and 
the clipper ship—may be found on pages 
sixteen and seventeen of this issue. 

The clipper, shown in flight across pouring 
seas like a gull tipping the wave crests, repre- 
sents the crowning achievement in wind-sped 
merchantmen. 

The period of the clipper ship forms per- 
haps the most important epoch in maritime 
history. This era witnessed the highest de- 
velopment of the wooden sailing ships in 
speed, construction and beauty. It is sig- 
nificant that New England was in the fore- 
front of designing these splendid craft and 
reached the maximum of production just as 
steam navigation, which was to eclipse the 


clipper, was made practical. The clipper 
ship, in fact, represents the swan song of the 
master designer and builder. To my mind it 
constitutes the most beautiful thing afloat 
ever created by the hand of man. 

And now we come to the last of the series— 
the tramp steamer, the modern cargo carrier, 
dependable, patient pack mule of the sea— 
a craft that has suffered much in the eyes of 
all who refuse to read beauty and romance 
into her daily toil. 

Wandering alone over the watery wastes of 
the world, steaming quietly into remote and 
unheard-of ports, opening her gaping hatches, 
swallowing vast quantities and varieties of 
the world’s merchandise, steaming away 
once more, stoically meeting storm and sun- 
shine, high seas and calm—such is the tramp. 

The panel shows one such vessel pulling 
out of a little harbor on the west coast of 
South America—somewhere in Ecuador, let 
us say—and, crossing its bow in silent flight, 
a few stray flamingos from a rookery on the 
Galapagos. 

Throughout the series, while aiming at 
authenticity of detail, chronology and locale, 
my larger purpose has been to catch the 
flavor of far ports and the spirit of the sea. 
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To The Movies Tonight’ 





Life, as it might be, for You! 


After a while, for each of us, the curtain rings down. 

But now, the play’s on, and life is here for the taking. 

Are you taking it, or letting the days slide by with- 
out filling them? You can’t fill them with work alone. 
There must be play and entertainment. 

Life would be brighter for you if you would see more 
good motion pictures. The greatest entertainment is 
a deep and thrilling experience, something which leaves 
you a little different. 

No one was exactly the same after seeing those Par- 
amount Pictures, ‘‘The Covered Wagon,” ‘““The 
Ten Commandments,” “The Miracle Man,” 
“Peter Pan,” and others. 

The emotions they created passed through the 
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very frame and spirit that are you, leaving you a aw, 
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richer personality, excited, thoughtful, admiring, stirred. 

Such experiences, plenty of them, are life, as it might 
be, for you! 

Not a facet of your soul but will find a reflecting and 
brightening lustre in Paramount! Not a mood of gaiety 
or a taste for tragic drama but will be satisfied! 

Satisfied! That is the note! Satisfy your curiosity 
about life in all its ways, made visible and selected 
and dramatized by Paramount in the greatest shows 
every season. Today Paramount Pictures are part of the 


roe g KI ann art of living, laying visible to millions terrific 


a sweeps of life and art hitherto obscured by the 


clouds of monotony and work. 
“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show 





5) in town!” 


PRODUCED BY 
ADOLPH ZUKOR- PRESIDENT 
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Is your brush 
hitting on all 32? 


GOOD brush cleans your 
teeth thoroughly. It. reaches 
all your teeth. It sweeps off the 
film of germs and mucin from 
every tooth. It leaves no tooth 
endangered by the acids of decay. 


Skilled men studied the con- 
tour of the jaw. They made a 
brush to fit. The bristles of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic curve; the picture 
shows you how. Every tooth 
along the length of the brush is 
reached and cleaned. 


They put a cone-shaped tuft 
on the end of the brush. This 
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Decay Germs reach 
ALL your teeth- 


does your tooth-brush? 


bristles pry into every crevice, 
break up and sweep away the 
mucin, and dislodge food par- 
ticles which otherwise might hide 
away and cause trouble. 


The big end tuft helps in this 
work and also performs another 
very important task. With it you 
can easily reach and clean the 
backs of teeth, even the backs of 
hard-to-get-at molars. It pries 
into. all the depressions and crev- 
ices, no matter how deep. 


There isn’t a part of a tooth 
this brush can’t clean, and its 
scientifically arranged bristles are 
of such resilience that the film of 
germs and mucin is quickly 
swept away. 





The index finger in the 
picture at the right shows 
you how your jaw is 
curved. Note how the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic, in the 
curve of the bristles 
and in the curve of 
the handle, conforms 
to this formation. 


helps you reach your back teeth. 
They curved the handle. That 
alone makes it easier for millions 
of tooth-brush users to reach and 
clean every tooth in their mouths. 


Think of what help these fea- 
tures of the Pro-phy-lac-tic could 
be to you. No more trouble try- 
ing to make a flat brush clean a 
curved surface. No more awk- 
ward stretching of your mouth by 
brushes with the wrong shape of 
handle. No more fear that ALL 
your teeth may not be thoroughly 
clean. 


Consider this tooth-brush of 
yours. Is its bristle-surface con- 
cave? Does it fit the shape of 
your jaw? Does its handle curve 
outward? Is it easy to reach your 
back molars with it? 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in 
between teeth. The saw-tooth 
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MERE AL yey Seas wn OD) 
” LEAN FooTH NEVER OECAYS sg 


OLD by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world in three 
sizes. Prices in the United States are: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 
40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made 
in three different bristle textures—hard, me- 
dium, and soft. Always sold in the yellow box 

that protects from dust and handling. 
helps us with a new headline for our 


free advertisement. ‘The headline of this 


advertisement is ‘‘Decay Germs reach ALL your 
teeth—does your tooth-brush?” After reading the 
text can you supply a new headline? We offer to 
the writer of the best one submitted each month 
four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In 
case of a tie, the same prize will be given to each. 
Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter. The winning headline will be 
selected by the George Batten Company, Inc., 
Saeertaing Agents. This offer expires April 30, 
1926. 


Tooth-brushes for life to the reader who 
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Dept. 3-AA 3 
Pro-puy-Lac-Tic Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. ° 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new 


headline for the advertisement from which this 


(First name in full) 
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Modeling My Life 


(Continued from Page 12) 


“Miss Scudder,” he said at last, “I see 
you don’t remember me. I was Mr. White’s 
private secretary.” 

Then I remembered him perfectly; and it 
was not extraordinary that I had not recog- 
nized him before, as he had always flashed in 
and out of Mr. White’s office, calling him to 
the long-distance telephone, reminding him of 
an appointment, announcing some caller— 
all done with such lightning speed that I 
never really saw him 
once in a stationary = 


to make arrangements for building the villa 
at Bar Harbor later. I had had no archi- 
tectural training and did not feel equipped to 
go on with the practical execution of the 
model, and for this reason wished to turn the 
whole thing over to a real architect. 

We three, Miss Archbold, the architect 
and I, spent several rather hectic weeks over 
that little plaster model. The architect 
wished to change the whole scheme and make 
a regulation Beaux 
Arts American 





pose. “I know you 
now,” I said. 
““And naturally 


you are wondering Not Bad En Ou Li A 


why I asked you to 


country house out of 
it, which no doubt 
would have been a 
very good solution of 
the whole affair, but 


meet me here this for Bit Lerness Miss Archbold stuck 
afternoon.” J firmly to the model 
I nodded, frankly By and would allow no 


curious. 

“T wanted to tell 
you some of the 
things he said about 
you, things which per- 
haps you don’t know. 
Do you remember a 
letter you wrote to 
him in reply to one in 
which he said he 
hadn’t the time to 
come and see your 
work?” 


however 


or stuff 


F COURSE I re- 

membered it; 
though it had never 
been referred to in my 
conversations with 
Mr. White. II 





Nancy Byrp TURNER 


OT bad enough for bitter- | 

ness—there’s never | 

A hardship hard enough for 
that, you know! 

Whatever ill has taken you, | 


Has fallen your share of woe, 
Matter for sorrow it may be, 


For tears perhaps, or warrant 
for distress. 
But, heart, stay sweet! There's 
nothing bad enough 
For bitterness. 


changes to be made. 
| She said she wanted 
and would have a 
house different from 
all the others at Bar 
Harbor. Finally the 
architect went off 
very cross, saying 
that no honest archi- 
tect would undertake 
to execute the 
wretched model, as it 
| was entirely childish. 


WAS feeling rather 
uncertain about it 
myself after those 
weeks of wrangling, 
and would have urged 
MissArchbold to give 








“That made agreat 
impression on him. 
He had never received a letter like that from 
an artist. All the others had been apologetic 
and pleading. But the way you came right 
out from the shoulder and told him it was up 
to him to come and see what you were doing 
was the very sort of thing that always made 
him stop, look and listen. Would you mind 
if I told you what he did say after he saw 
your first fountain?” 

I have no intention of repeating all the 
things said to me that day. I keep them for 
my own private encouragement. If I get a 
bit down over something that has not turned 
out so well as expected I invariably recall the 
conversation of that day and at once begin to 
feel immensely cheered up. And I have never 
ceased to be grateful to Mr. Rarig. 

So, after all, the day Parot pushed the 
timid little boy in the coachman’s suit into 
my Paris studio, and told me to stop working 
for the dead and do something that was gay 
and jolly and full of the joy of life was the 
veritable moment of inspiration in my ca- 
reer. The fountain that little creature posed 
for was the first step out on the road that 
led me so steadily along until I reached a 
point where I was designing fountains for the 
biggest estates in America, fountains that 
are now decorating the gardens of Mc- 
Cormicks and Pratts and Rockefellers, the 
Jennings and others. 


FIt. 


Y ONE and only adventure in archi- 
tecture was the building of a house for 
Miss Archbold, at Bar Harbor, a house which 
was originally intended to be a sort of sum- 
mer bungalow, to cost about six thousand 
dollars, and it taught me a great deal about 


’ the methods and mistakes that we are now 


making in America. That it ended in being 
an Italian villa and costing one hundred 
thousand dollars was not entirely my fault, 
though I’m sure if I told this story and then 
asked for a commission to build a house I 
would have very few applicants. You can’t 
change a bungalow to an Italian villa with- 
out changing the cost considerably. 

After Miss Archbold had definitely changed 
her ideas about having a bungalow I went to 
work making a small model of a villa in plas- 
ter. We were both at Giverny at the time 
and had great fun designing rooms and 
terraces and adapting Italian ideas to Amer- 
ican landscape. When the model was finished 
I asked a Beaux Arts architectural student 
to come out to prepare working drawings and 


it up ifit had not been 
for a small incident 
which happened just before the Beaux Arts 
man returned to Paris. He and I were 
strolling through the village on the eve of his 
departure when we both stopped to admire a 
little church perched up on the side of the 
road. 

“What makes that little building so per- 
fectly fascinating?” I asked him. 

“The arrangement of the windows,” he 
answered promptly. 

Now, no two of those windows were the 
same size, nor were any of them on the same 
level, which was exactly his complaint 
against my little model of a house. I made 
no comment; but I thought a great deal 
about this question. If architects grow so 
enthusiastic over the irregularities of win- 
dows and lines and roofs of foreign houses, 
why cannot we reproduce the same charm in 
the buildings we erect at home? 


HE long discussion ended in our packing 

up the model and taking it back to New 
York, where we once more consulted archi- 
tects and were told by each one that the 
designs would have to be completely changed 
before the house could be built. Again we 
picked up the model and this time rushed ofl 
to Bar Harbor in the middle of the winter, 
dug out the village contractor, showed the 
design to him, asked him if he could built it, 
and in three days had all arrangements made 
at least the most important arrangements t 
us, which were finding a man who was willing 
to undertake the construction. 

By summer the house was done—by hook 
or crook, if you wish to call it so—and in 
spite of Beaux Arts students I am fully con 
vinced that it has charm, no matter what it 
architectural defects may be; and the expe 
rience taught me that if anyone wants « 
house that expresses himself and is not abl 
to employ an architect who has personality 
as well as learning, the thing to do is to mak 
his own designs and then get the village con 
tractor to work it out for him. With such 2 
system—all architects can hold up their hand: 
in horror if they wish—America would soon 
be as full of local color as Normandy 0: 
Brittany. At any rate, we wouldn’t be con 
tinually bored with all those impersonal. 
correct, cold houses that are now so formall) 
standing about our delightful landscape. 

My first important exhibition in New York 
was shown in the Starr galleries. When the 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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AU the World 


loves Natural “Beaut 


You can gain it in this simple way 
. . it has brought the enticement of 
a fresh, clear skin to thousands 


HERE is one beauty standard upon which 

everyone agrees. That is natural beauty, a 
skin which depends neither upon lights nor 
shadows for its allure, nor upon artificial means 
for its charm. 

More and more, every day, the world is 
turning to the natural type of girl . . . fresh, 
charming, and above all things, real, she attracts 
by being wholesome. Sweet and lovely, hers is 
the type that women envy, and men paint in 
mental pictures as their wives. 

Yet that beauty is the simplest of all to attain. 
No costly beauty treatments—simply common 
sense, daily care with soothing olive and palm 
oils as combined in Palmolive. 












Try this—see what a difference it will make 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on overnight. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both washing 
andrinsing. If yourskin is inclined to be dry, ap- 
ply a touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do 
this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
represented as of palm and olive oils, is the same 
as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin emollient in 
soap form. 


And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
human hands until you break 
the wrapper —it is never sold 


unwrapped 






AFRICAN 
PALM TREE 








COCONUT 
PALM TREE 




















OLIVE TREE 


Soap from Trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive 
Soap are the priceless beauty 
oils from these three trees— 
and no other fats whatsoever. 


That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive 
its green color! 

The only secret to Palm- 
Olive is its exclusive blend 
—and that is one of the 


world’s priceless beauty 
secr ts. 
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WILLYS OVERLAND FINE MOTOR CARS 

































































“This Fine Cars Luxury Would Be Very 
Unusual Even at a Much Higher Price” 


Advanced inall phases of its chassis-design, 








engine-design and body-design, and ad- 
vanced in the way it is built—the new 
Overland with six cylinders is showing 
motorists of America an example of fine 
performance that is all to their liking. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 


They like its smoothness. They like the 
substantial fee/ of the car in spurts of 
speed. They like its 40-horsepower get- 
away and pickup. They like the way it 
darts to the lead in traffic. They like the 
way it whisks past other cars on the hills. 


The New 


Beautiful to behold, a pleasure to ride 
in, a joy to drive. . . a car with a big- 
ness, a richness and an air of distinction 
entirely out of all proportion to its low 
price ...a fine possession, a fine invest- 
ment. Small down payment—easy terms. 


+ WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., Ltp., TORONTO, CANADA 


OVERLAND SIX 


THE STANDARD SEDAN 805 


1 


f0.b. Toledo 


I5O0 DE LUXE SEDAN 
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Modeling My Life 


(Continued from Page 40) 


exhibition had closed I delivered the figure 
| had exhibited there and which had been 
designed especially for the Rockefeller gar- 
den, to the estate on the Hudson and soon 
after went up there to see it placed. I took 
along a friend with me, always finding it 
rather dismal to inspect my own creations 
yvithout a sympathetic friend being along. 
One’s clients, you know, are not always 
necessarily sympathetic. 

We stood a long time before the rustic 
crotto where my seated Pan appeared very 
happily installed; in fact, he looked exactly 
as though he had been there for ages. When 
| turned away, feeling that everything was 
all right, I had a very distinct longing to 
know if it meant anything or pleased the ex- 
traordinary man who had ordered it and 
whom I had never seen. We were walking 
back through the extensive grounds—having 
been obliged to leave the car at the gate, as 
none were admitted to the estate without a 
special permit—when there suddenly ap- 
peared over a little hill a party of golfers. 
It seems that we had inadvertently passed 
near one of the greens. 


WE STOPPED until a drive had been 
made by an old gentleman, very lithe 
and active, closely followed by two friends 
and a group of plain-clothes men, and then 
waited for the party to pass on. Asthe group 
passed closely to us I recognized Mr. Rocke- 
feller from photographs I had seen of him; and 
I was very much surprised when I saw him 
turn from his path and come toward me with 
outstretched hand and one of the pleasantest 
smiles I have ever seen, one which newspapers 
and cameras seem never to record. 

“Aren’t you Miss Scudder?” he asked, 
shaking my hand warmly. ‘‘I suppose you’ve 
come to see how your Pan looks in my gar- 
den. I am delighted with the little figure; 
and Iam so much indebted to you for help- 
ing me make the grotto so beautiful.” 

[ had always heard that Mr. Rockefeller 
was a hard, cold, unapproachable sort of per- 
son—rather a dragon, in fact—and had been 
relieved that all the business connected with 
my work had been carried on with his archi- 
tect, but my meeting with him wiped out 
such erroneous impressions. As I stood there 
talking to him I found myself wishing all my 
clients were half as nice as he was. 

Most people who buy sculpture seem to 
feel that when they have paid the sculptor 
for doing the work they have no further ob- 
ligations toward him, at least no reason in the 
world for telling him that his work has been 
satisfactory or given 
any pleasure. I have 


friends dropped in. The little terra cotta 
head was admired, and before the afternoon 
was gone everyone in the studio said they 
wanted me to do them in the same way. 
I laughed, as I had done it only for my own 
pleasure and not professionally; but when 
Mrs. John Carpenter, of Chicago, said she 
would postpone her departure two days in 
order to give me two sittings, I sybmitted, 
and from that moment entered upon a rather 
hectic series of little heads. 


INDA LEE THOMAS came next among 
the beauties I did; then followed Mrs. 
Newbold Leroy Edgar, Mrs. James Eustace, 
now the Marquise de Polignac, Mrs. Benja- 
min Guinness and others. The terra cotta 
heads had suddenly become the fashion. 
Each sitter brought his or her friends, and the 
little studio became so crowded and stifling 
with the scent of coffee and plasteline that 
it was almost unbearable. Anne Morgan 
and Elisabeth Marbury joined the habitués, 
and went so far as to introduce cooncan 
among those who were not at the moment 
having their heads perpetuated in terra cotta. 
I was continually being impressed with 
the versatility, variety and delightful qual- 
ities of the New York successful business 
man. Much has been written about the New 
York woman; perhaps too much; but so few 
writers seem to take much interest in de- 
scribing our men. I continually find them 
tremendously stimulating and interesting in 
their extraordinary points of view. They do 
things with a breadth and lavishness that 
seem to me a throwback to more pictur- 
esque days than we are now living in. 
I was particularly lucky one winter when 
I was occupying the top-floor studio of Mrs. 
William Astor Chanler’s house on Washington 
Square—she had very generously offered it 
to me for the few weeks I was going to be 
in New York—to find myself surrounded 
continually by the most distinguished and 
amusing people of New York, of whom her 
group of friends was composed. Among these 
were many men whom I found profoundly 
interesting. All of them convinced me that 
they knew how to play the game of life per- 
fectly, did things with an extraordinary 
style and knew better than any men of any 
other nation I have ever known how to give 
one a good time. 


HAD my little excursion into political life, 
too, all due to the fact that Mrs. Norman 
Whitehouse asked me one night across her 
dinner table what I was doing for woman’s 
rights. ‘Well, Vira,” I 





often wanted to tell them 
that each time we sell a 
bronze or a marble we 
are selling a part of our 
personality, and that it 
would be a great joy to 
have the purchaser of the 
work, the one who is go- 
ing to live with it the rest 
of his life, say something 
about it. 


LITTLE ‘studio I 
4\took in Fortieth 
Street during one of my 
visits to New York be- 
came quite unexpectedly 
i sort of rendezvous for 
a circle of interesting 
friends. This period in 
my career was a lesson in 
showing how easily an 
artist, when he has once 
begun to make friends, 











said, slightly put to it for 
an answer, “you know 
I’m a sculptor, and 
haven’t much time to 
think about my own or 
anyone else’s rights.” 
Her scorn was scath- 
ing, and after a fiery 
grilling from her I felt 
entirely crushed, which 
was only the beginning of 
what she intended to do 
with me. The next morn- 
ing she drove me down 
to Macdougal Alley toa 
meeting of the Art Com- 
mittee Section of the 
woman’s rights organiza- 
tion and stood over me 
while I was made a mem- 
ber and given certain 
duties to perform. After 
this her interest never 
flagged. If she saw signs 
ofslackness, she imme- 














can almost without 
knowing it become 
swamped in a group that makes life very at- 
iractive, but can also ruin one for any really 
creative work. It was due to this group and 
to mere chance that I there got started in a 
direction that absorbed all my time and at- 
tention for many months. Marjorie Curtis, 
now Mrs. John Chadbourne, was spending an 
afternoon with me when, suddenly quite en- 
thusiastic over the striking beauty of her 
head, I began a little terra cotta bust of her. 

She came in the next afternoon to sit for 


Ries and while she was there many 


diately carried me off to 
luncheon or dinner and 
began hammering at me again. Through her 
influence I became a fairly active suffragette. 

One can’t remain always locked in one’s 
studio and continually on the job. A break 
in training is quite salutary; it does every- 
one good. But too many people, too many 
amusements, too many interests always pall 
on me after a certain time. 

My exits from New York are usually much 
more precipitate than my arrivals there. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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lt Del Monte help you 


these hot summer days 


You'll find hot-weather menus just as tempting —just 
as satisfying—yet much simpler—if you'll only take ad- 
vantage of the summer service Det Monte always offers. 


Under this one brand—for your instant convenience 
and enjoyment—are packed the pick of the world’s finest 
fruits and vegetables, with every bit of their natural, fresh 
flavor and delicacy. 


Let them shorten kitchen hours this summer in your 
home! The dishes shown here are only hints of their al- 
most endless possibilities. Just remember one thing. When 
you order canned fruits and vegetables—be sure you say 
Det Monte. You always know in advance exactly what 
quality this label stands for—the same uniform goodness 
in every variety —the same assurance —— 
of satisfaction, no matter where or 
when you buy. 








The tempting Asparagus Salad aboveis oneof the many 
delightful touches De Monte Asparagus can add to menus 
at this season. For many other summer dishes, just as con- 
venient and simple, write for a copy of “The Det Monte 
Fruit Book.” Free. Address Department 25C, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


ust be sure you say 





Pineapple Charlotte Russe 
Drain 1 can Det Monte Sliced 
Pineapple. Cutaloafspongecake 
in two. Between layers arrange 
slices of the pineapple. Hea 
whipped cream on top. Garnis 
with pieces of pineapple and 
serve. 


Frozen Sliced Peaches 
Pack a can of Det Monte Sliced 
Peaches in an ordinary bucket—be- 
tween equal layers chopped ice and 
coarse or ice cream salt. Let stand 
three hours. Take out can; dip for 
an instant in hot water; punch hole 
in bottom; then open, cutting around 
side closely under top, and turn out 
the cylinder of frozen fruit. A dis- 
tinctive Det Monte suggestion. 





















































































‘Cavalier’? Bedroom from Actual Photograph 
Che furniture is the ‘‘ Hertford’’ Cavalier 1200, of Hepplewhite inspira- 
tion. Finished in American or French walnut, or in decorative enamels. 























Volume production due to big de- 
mand makes Cavalier prices very 
moderate—$150 to $550 the suite. 
Look for the Cavalier trade-mark — 
a guarantee of long-life construction. 


The ‘‘Hertford’’ Cavalier bedroom 
suite complete contains bow end 
bed (full size or twin), poster bed, 
dresser, chifforobe, chest of drawers, 
dressing table, full length vanity, 
ladies’ desk, bedside table, chair, 
bench and rocker. You may select 
the pieces you prefer. 


Cavalier| 


Tennessee Furnitu 


Live with Beauty 


AVALIER Furniture brings beauty into 
any room, large or small, dark or sunny, 
high ceiled or low— 


First, because the furniture itself is right, 
designed for proper decorative value, and 
constructed and finished with painstaking 
care. 


Second, because with your choice of any 
Cavalier Bedroom or Dining Room suite, 
you are given professional help in using that 
furniture to best effect in your own par- 
ticular surroundings. 


This help is given you by means of the 
Cavalier Manual of Interior Decoration 
which the Cavalier dealer will show you, 
or which you can obtain quickly by using 
the coupon below. 


It is illustrated with actual photographs, 
and tells you everything about line, color, 
balance, arrangement, walls, draperies and 
accessories that will enable you, at small 
expense, to achieve a home worthy of a 
professional decorator. 


Furniture 


re Corporation 





Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 
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Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 


1200 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Please send postpaid your new interior 
decorating manual, and the name of my 
nearest Cavalier dealer. Lenclose 25 cents. 


Name 








Address —_— is 





When I find I have had just as much of it 
as I can possibly assimilate—probably too 
much for real assimilation—I take the first 
boat sailing for France, say good-by to no 
one, and send greetings to my friends after 
I have safely settled down in the old rut in 
Paris. New York is the most stimulating 
place in the world and the friendliest—after 
you have made your success; but I don’t be- 
lieve it is the place to do creative work in. It 
furnishes too much in- 

spiration, too much y 
material, too many 
suggestions; in order 
to digest all it gives 
one and produce, it 
seems to me an abso- 
lute necessity to get 
away from it. 

Pauses come now 
and then, even in the 
somewhat restless life 
of an artist—pauses in 
which we look about 
and take stock of 
what we have done, 
what we are going to 
do and what we want 
most to do. One of 
these pauses came to 
me once when I was 
in New York. I had just finished a commis- 
sion for which I had received eight thousand 
dollars; in fact, the whole year had been most 
successful and my bank account had in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. I had begun to 
make investments and everything had turned 
out well. At last I had, even without work- 
ing, an income. 





AGIC word! I took a long breath, and 

smiled as no one in the world knows how 
to smile except those who have started with 
nothing and made, by sheer force of will and 
determination, enough to live on comfort- 
ably the rest of their days. It is a wonderful 
thought—for a little while. Then—presto! 
the old driving force of the past comes rush- 
ing back and you realize that, after all, that 
is not what you have been working for. You 
have been working for the sheer joy of work- 
ing, creating, adding your mite to the progress 
of the world. 

I don’t believe this is what so many call 
artistic temperament. Business men have it 
just as much as artists. Once into the swing 
of the life we have cut out for ourselves, there 
is very little let-up. Mr. Bok said there was a 
time to stop and rest and let others go ahead; 
yet he does not seem to have made an entire 
success of his theory. His endeavors have 
only shifted; he is apparently working as 
hard as ever. 

At any rate, I did pause and look about 
me and put numerous questions to myself. 
And the question that took first place above 
all others was: ‘Where am I going to settle 
down and really live? Where do I want my 
home to be? Shallit be New York or Paris?” 

I have found Paris a much better place in 
which to work. In Paris there are few 
changes; one always finds one’s niche there 
when one returns, no matter how long one 
may have been away. In New York one 
seems to begin life all over again upon each 
arrival there. 


r LOOKING back over the years I have 
spent in Paris, I find myself particularly 
remembering the time I passed in a little 
house in the Rue de la Grande Chaumiére. 
I was there three continuous years, perhaps 
the most successful and amusing years of my 
career. I worked incessantly, all day long 
and sometimes late into the night, and I was 
tremendously happy all the time. I often 
think that I was particularly fortunate in 
being in sympathetic surroundings at the 
period when my productive energies were at 
their height. Every one of us has a series of 
years like that, years when his flame burns 
brightly, years that are an accumulation of 
everything that has gone before and years 
that actually model the future. To some this 
period comes early in youth, to others later 
in life. It was my experience to hit a happy 
average. The poverty and struggle and sad- 
ness of my early years were all left behind; 
I was living in a present that was filled with 
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energy and ambition; and the future looked 
comfortingly bright. Yes, that was a very 
wonderful time. VUL 


HERE is no doubt about the fact that 
the war brought out all sorts of unsus 
pected talents, notably speech making. Per- 
fectly modest and shy people who had always 
thought they would die on the spot if forced 
to face an audience and make an address 
found they could actually get through 
a long speech without turning a hair. 
I know how it was, for I was one of 
them. Up to that 
time, whenever I tried 
to say something to 
more than a dozen 
people, my voice would 
completely disappear, 
I would break into a 
profuse _ perspiration 
and reach the verge of 
complete collapse. 
However, the war loos 
ened my tongue and, 
much to my surprise 
as well as to that of 
my friends, I found 
that I could stand up 
and talk to no matter 
how many people with 
absolute calm. If you feel very deeply on a 
subject it is a fairly easy matter to talk 
about it; in fact, you want te talk about it; 
and the more people you have to say it to, 
the better you express yourself. 

And I, like every other artist who had been 
a student in France, did feel very deeply about 
the war and our duty to France. To those 
of us who had lived so long there and to whom 
she had given such happiness, her future 
safety meant much; we felt that any attack 
on her was exactly as if it had been made 
on our own country. 

I shall never forget my utter bewilderment 
when I reached home the first autumn of the 
war and found my friends and acquaintances 
more or less indifferent to what was going on 
in Europe. Many times, in recounting my 
experiences and impressions of the situation 
in France, someone would yawn and say, 
“Oh, Janet, for heaven’s sake stop talking 
about the war.” 


AN FIRST I was deeply wounded, and re 
sented this attitude. Very probably | 
made myself an awful bore during those first 
months of the war; then, gradually, I began 
to realize that my position was quite different 
from that of most of those about me. I had 
spent as much time in France as in America; 
in a way it was my home just as much as New 
York was; whereas most of my friends only 
knew it as a pleasant place to spend a few 
weeks or months in seeing its life superficially, 
enjoying its beauty only as something extrane 
ous, knowing its people not at all. At first 
its war could not be taken as a vital part o/ 
their lives. How little I understood m) 
country! The hour had not yet struck —that 
was all there was to it. But the hour was no! 
so very long in striking. It seems to me nov, 
that it was an amazingly short time befor 
every good American was lightly tossin: 
aside his own affairs and going whole 
heartedly into war work. 

My own opposition—really abhorrence—to 
German “ Kultur’ had begun long before the 
war. Its so-called art development never 
seemed to me to have anything to do with art 
at all; even its landscape and architecture 
had a peculiarly depressing effect upon me. 

When America finally went into the war, 
and was no longer merely sending over vast 
sums of money for relief work and Red Cross 
and Y. M. C. A. workers, but whole armics 
of men who were going to fight in the 
trenches beside those who had been at it so 
long, Mrs. Lane and I were filled with envy 
and impatience and became exceedingly 
restless. So many were going to the Front 
that we could not bear the thought of not 
being among them. But now that our 
country was actually in the thick of the fight, 
that old bugbear, finding some actual, deli- 
nite work to do, seemed to have grown to 
even greater proportions. Thousands of 
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Che women ohtine 


simply must look fresh 


— GLORIA GOULD 








OUTH! Lovely, laugh- 
ing, light-hearted youth! 
Skin as fresh, smooth 
and clear as the petals 
of flowers, firm as full, 

round fruit! Wherever you see them 

the women of the gay younger set 
of Society—lunching at Pierre’s, din- 
ing at the Ritz, sitting on the sands 
of Bailey’s Beach or dancing under 
the summer moon—always you note 
the unwearied beauty of their skin! 
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These younger women must be 
themselves in keeping with the hour! 
They must look as gay, as light- 
hearted as they feel. And indeed it’s 
amazing how completely they succeed in keeping their 
‘in immaculately groomed, exquisite in texture and in 
one! It’s the method they’ve found! Two cool, delicious 
creams, as light as froth, fragrant with a perfume rare 
and costly, one for cleansing and rejuvenating the skin, 
ie other for giving it an even, velvety finish, to protect 

and to serve as a base for powder. Together these 
‘reams supply the two fundamental needs of every 
rmal skin and this is how Gloria Gould and other 
vely young women of Society use them:— 


t 


~~ me 


] 


| 
[1 IRST, they cleanse their delicate skin with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. This they do every day! At night before 
retiring, but also after a long motor drive, hours on the 
beach or the links, or a dusty shopping tour in the 
city, they cover their faces with the cream, and their 
throats, arms and the V’s of their necks if they have been 
exposed. They let it stay on a few moments. With a 
soft cloth or tissue they take it all off—and all the dirt 
too which has lodged in the depths of the pores and 
which this delicate cream simply floats to the surface 
of the skin. They repeat the process. And finish by 


closing the pores with a dash of cold water or a light 








Gioria Goutp—now Mrs. Henry A. 
Bishop, Fr.—youngest daughter of the 
late George F. Gould and mother of an 
adorable baby girl, is a leader in the smart 
younger set of New York. She is distin- 
guished by a dark, gypsy-like beauty and 
a magnetic personality. Among the many 
obligations Mrs. Bishop acknowledges 
when she pauses between engagements for 
luncheon, dinner and dancing, is the daily 
care of her lovely olive skin with Pond’s 
Two Creams. 
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exposure, prevents it from becoming 
lined and prematurely old, and keeps 
the hands beautifully white and soft. 


If the skin is inclined to be dry, it 
needs a special nightly cleansing 
with Pond’s Cold Cream and a little 
of the cream should be left on until 
morning. If the skin is prone to 
oiliness it likewise needs an extra 
deep cleansing with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. For this cream which adds 
needed oil to a dry skin, also frees 
the pores of an oily skin from ac- 
cumulations of excess oil. And if 








massage with a piece of ice. What glowing cleanliness! 


Now, over their newly cleansed skin before they powder 
and always before they venture out they smooth a delicate 
film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Then they powder— 
and rouge—and are ready to go out. The delicate 
Vanishing Cream gives their skin a new evenness of 
finish, and holds their powder and rouge with miracu- 
lous smoothness. It prevents the pores from becoming 
clogged, protects the skin from the drying effects of 
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THE TWO CREAMS THE LOVELY YOUNGER WOMEN 
ARE USING FOR THE CARE OF THEIR SKIN 


the skin becomes burned or chapped 
the cooling touch of Pond’s Cold 
Cream will quickly restore its velvet suppleness. 


pone’s are the creams to which the lovely younger 

women of Society have turned to perpetuate the 
beauty of their delicate skin. And Gloria Gould is right, 
when she says, “ Fatigue and exposure can leave no trace 
on the skin that is cared for by Pond’s Two Creams.” 

Aren’t you just dying to try, for yourself, this 
delightful, effective method? 

The Cold Cream comes in large jars and tubes 
and both creams in smaller sizes of jars and tubes. 


FREE OFFER— Mail this coupon and we will send you 


Sree tubes of these two creams and an attractive little folder telling 


you how to use them— 





Tue Ponn’s Exrract Company, Dept. H 

131 Hudson St., New York 

Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and Vanish- 
ing Creams. 


Name...... 


Street 
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Why each year 
Over 1,000,000 mothers 
of new babies choose 
this same Baby Powder 


F all the ills that beset the young 

baby going through his first sum- 

mer, the most common are chafing and 
skin rash. 


The heat is responsible, of course. 
The tender body is warm and perspir- 
ing and is difficult to keep quite dry, 
especially in the little folds and creases. 
But how important it is that baby 
should face the hot weather without 
the handicap of skin disorders! 


Scrupulous cleansing, careful drying 
and “the free use of toilet powder” are 
time-tried means of keeping down 
rashes and lessening the chances of 
the appearance of those dreaded skin 
eruptions that so often bring more 
serious disorders in their wake. 


It was the doctors who united to 
demand a baby powder so antisepti- 
cally pure that it could be used with 
lavish hand on baby’s tender skin. 


They appealed 


Johnson to make it. 


to Johnson and 


And by Johnson and Johnson, in 


the laboratories where already over 
four hundred of the finest antiseptic 
articles for the care of the baby, for 
surgery and medical service had long 
been prepared—this perfect powder 
specially designed for the baby was 
produced. 


A baby powder that is unexcelled— 
unequalled—for antiseptic purity and 
fineness. A powder mothers can be 
sure will be absolutely safe even in the 
dangerous summer months. 


A mother’s ally against 
summer irritations 


Just dust it on after baby’s bath, to 
absorb the last little trace of moisture 
and to keep perspiration down. And 
use it every time you “change” him, 
too, to prevent the chafing damp dia- 
pers are so apt to cause. That chafing 
which interferes with the precious hours 
of sleep so necessary to his health. 


Half the mothers of new babies in 
America are already using this safe 
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and authorized powder for 
their little ones! You will 
find your own druggist car- 
ries it always. 


If you are not already 
using Johnson’s baby powder 
write this very day for the 
little can of powder and the 
helpful book on how to care 
for baby’s skin, “ The Summer 
Care of Babies”, offered free, 
below. 


“The skin of the young baby is 
very delicate, and chafing and 
other eruptions easily occur un- 
less special care is exercised. The 
main things to be secured are 
cleanliness and the free use of 
toilet powder.” 

L. Emmetr Hott, M.D. 


(America’s standard baby authority, 








in *“*The Happy Baby.”’) 


His precious sleepy time must not be marred by 


the discomfort of an irritated skin 
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SEND ONLY YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


Please send me free, the small can of the baby powder made in your famous laboratories 
and the little book on how to care for baby’s skin, “The Summer Care of Babies.” 


Gofnrons Gefen, Dept. A-5, New Brunswick, N. J. 








Your druggist is more than a merchant 








people were clamoring to get “over there,” 
and were offering themselves for any job 
that would be given them. 

One evening when Julia Marlowe and 
Sothern were dining with me in Washington 
Mews—I had a small house there at that 
time—they announced that they had just 
signed up with the Y. M. C. A. and were 
sailing for France in a few days. I imme- 
diately began to 
ask all sorts of 
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out each step that would lead toward con- 
structive work, the experience of finding her- 
self absolutely under the direction and 
control of an inferior person is extremely 
amusing—in retrospect. It was quite the 
contrary while the experience was going on. 
My first Y. M. C. A. boss took charge of me 
as soon as I stepped on board the Espagne, 
sailing from New York. She immediately an- 
nounced that she 
had been given en- 





questions about | 
the entertainment 
department of the 
YM. GC. AL im 
which the Sotherns 
had been enrolled. 
Mr.Sothern, see- 
ing our eagerness, 
said he would intro- 
duce us to the head 
of that depart- 
ment, and sug- 
gested that Mrs. 
Lane go over as a 
singer to entertain 
the boys in the 
camps. At that 
time there was a 
great demand for 
entertainers; and 
in a few days Mrs. 
Lane had been ac- 
cepced and was in 
the midst of learn- 
ing a lot of jazz 
songs, which she 
had never sung be- 
fore, and arranging 
her programs pre- 
paratory to sailing. 


HOSE were 

very sad days 
forme. I had been 
told by the Y. M. 
C. A. that they had 
no place for me; 
sculptors. didn’t 
seem to fit in any- 
where; if I had 
been a painter, it 
would have been 





Market Bouquet | 


By Joun Hanon 


LD Market Woman, 
Cheeks seamed and rosy, 
Perched on her oxcart, 
Vending a posy— 
Prim bachelor’s-button, 
Bleeding heart, pansy, 
Quaint Johnny-jump-up, 
Tea rose and tansy. | 
“Buy them, fine lady. 
Dawn found them lying 
Fresh in my garden 
Land sakes! You'recrying!”’ 


Prim bachelor’s-button, 
Pansy dew-sodden, 
Tansy recalling 
| Meadowsoncetrodden... 
| Quaint Johnny-jump-up— 
| Childhood's dear posy — 
Old Market Woman, 
Cheeks seamed and rosy, 
Perched on her oxcart, 
Dressed in a poor way— 
These to dead yesterday | 
Open the doorway. | 


tire charge of the 
volunteers, would 
take care of us, and 
that we need not 
worry about any- 
thing. After this 
| pronouncement 
she promptly took 
| to her bed, over- 
come by the unac- 
| customed motion 
of a ship, and did 
not appear again 
during the whole 
voyage. 


Bp ee esate at 
Bordeaux, still 
unused to the idea 
that my whole life 
| was being taken 
| care of by a young 
woman who had 
been unable to con- 
quer seasickness, I 
started off to make 
arrangements for 
the journey to 
Paris, engaged 
someone to go 
ahead and reservea 
sleeping compart- 
ment on the night 
train and, as soon 
as the gangplank 
had been lowered, 
grabbed our valises 
and was ready to 
make a rush across 
Bordeaux to the 
| station. Such in- 
| dividual assurance, 








quitedifferent; but 
a sculptor! What 
use under the sun could a sculptor be in the 
war? Mr.Sothern came to my rescue and sug- 
gested to the head of the entertainment de- 
partment that I be sent along as Mrs. Lane’s 
manager and be given the job of making 
speeches before each concert. I jumped at 
the idea and went so far as to declare that I 
had spoken on many and very serious occa- 
sions; that I was considered a rather unusual 
speaker. Fortunately everyone was too busy 
to try me out on this assertion and make me 
show my talents; but all the time I was con- 
gratulating myself on not having failed that 
day at the Gamut Club. 

But nothing would have fazed me now; I 
would have undertaken anything they might 
have given me. If anyone had told me, a few 
months before, that my share in doing some- 
thing in the war was going to be that of speech 
maker, I would have laughed in derision. But 
once the Y.M.C.A. manager had engaged me 
for that purpose, along with that of concert 
manager, I went to work seriously to learn the 
new game of speech making. And so while 
Mrs. Lane practiced jazz songs in one room 
I prepared and delivered speeches to the bare 
walls of my studio. 


T IS said that war brings out the best and 
the worst in people. I am inclined to ac- 
cept this theory. For our own boys who were 
in the trenches, doing the fighting, giving their 
lives for their country’s honor, I have nothing 
but the most unstinted praise; they showed 
themselves just what we all expected of 
them—brave, good sports, cheerful, in fact, 
entirely wonderful; judging from them 
America has no need for worrying over her 
future. But the Y. M. C. A., with which 
I worked for six consecutive months, proved 
to be all wrapped round with red tape, which 
at times got very much on our nerves. 
To a woman who has fought her way 
through life, made her decisions and planned 


however, did not 
meet with approval 
from the Y. M. C. A. secretaries in charge of 
us. I was peremptorily told that my place 
was with the other volunteers, that I should 
give my valises into the hands of someone 
who was engaged to look after them, and that 
I should await the busses which were to carry 
the party to the hotel. 

I gave in reluctantly, crowded into a bus, 
was taken tothe hotel, where I felt I had signed 
my freedom away forever—the number of pa- 
pers and the stories of my life that I signed 
that day would fill volumes—and then sat 
through a long lecture delivered by a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary who had been in France about 
two weeks and who told us in detail what our 
special duties were going to be. 


F COURSE the whole proceeding was 

most proper and as it should be. But how 
I did fume and chafe under that first taste of 
red tape! Not since I had got safely away 
from the control of my stepmother had I been 
ordered about and told what to do. At times 
I wondered if I could stand it; then I would 
always say to myself: ‘“‘This is what you 
wanted; this is what everyone is undergoing; 
this is your chance to help. Keep hold of 
yourself and be calm!” 

I have heard many others laugh over their 
similar experiences. 

I shall always be thankful for my war ex- 
periences. And I am particularly grateful 
that I was permitted to do something, no 
matter how little it was, for the country that 
suffered so extraordinarily and so bravely. 
My enthusiasm and love for France were 
tremendously increased during those five 
years of her terrible hardships, and as for 
my own glorious country, no words can ex- 
press the pride of Americans who were 
privileged to watch her on the spot put an 
end to that horrible war. 


THE END 






























er new beauty 


brought added 


happiness ~~ 


HEY had slipped away from the crowded 

ballroom to a quiet, secluded corner of 
the conservatory. Looking admiringly at his 
pretty fiancée he again spoke of her beauty, 
marvelling that only recently had he realized 
her great charm. 


She remembered the times that she had 
been left alone, unnoticed, at gay parties such 
as this. How glad she was that she had 
followed Mme. Jeannette’s advice. What a 
transformation the proper care of her skin 
had brought. It was wonderful to realize that 
she could keep her beauty for years to come 
by following her instructions. She had learned 
from Mme. Jeannette how to select the 
proper shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
and to apply it correctly for youthful beauty. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is used the 
world over by women who find that it meets 
every requirement of beauty, protection, 
and purity. This powder comes in an at- 
tractive box for the dressing table and in 
the new thin-model compact. 


Shade Chart for selecting your correct tone 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder: 


Medium Skin—The average American woman has 
this type of skin, and should use the Naturelle shade 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


Olive Skin—This skin generally accompanies dark 
hair and eyes. It is rich in tone and should use the 
Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


Pink Skin—This is the youthful, rose-tinted skin, 
and should use the Flesh shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. This type of skin is usually found with 
light hair, or red hair. 


White Skin—If your skin is quite without color, 
use White powder. Only the very white skin 
should use white powder in the daytime. 


OMpoIan 


Beauly Powder 


**Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian”’ 
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One of the most important things to learn about using powder is to select the right shade for your skin. 
Then apply it so smoothly that it gives your skin a velvety, uniform loveliness without looking artificial. 
Pompeian Beauty Powder has the consistency that the average woman should use. Pompeian Beauty Powder 
is noted for its four perfect shades that are necessary for the four typical skin tones of American women. 


MME. JEANNETTE’S BEAUTY TREATMENT 


First, apply Pompeian Day Cream in small quantities 
till all the surface is covered, to make your powder 
cling and to prevent shine. 


Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to all exposed 
portions of face, neck and shoulders, distributing it 
evenly. It will give your skin that lovely effect of 
rose-petal softness. 


Lastly, just a touch of Pompeian Bloom to bring the 
exquisite glow of youthful color. 


At all toilet counters 60c. Compact $1.00. 
(Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Tons fesuastts 


Specialiste 


Get 1925 Panel 
and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, “Beauty Gained is Love 
Retained,” size 28 x 74. Done 
in color by a famous artist; 
worth at least s50c. We send 
it with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for 
only roc. With these samples 
you can make many interesting 
beauty experiments. Use the 
coupon now. 


en Beauté 








TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 





GUARANTEE 
The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the purchase price 
will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Co., 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 





Name. 





Madame Jeannette, P ian Lab 


Y 


3205 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame: I enclose roc (dime preferred) for the new 1925 
Pompeian Art Panel, “Beauty Gained 
four samples. 


is Love Retained,’ and the 





Address. 





oe 


Shade of powder wanted ? 


State 
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Use Colgates— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 











Regular care of the teeth protects beauty and health 


Smile at the years as they slip by. Guard 
carefully against tooth decay, for the 
poisons that result from infected teeth can 
totally destroy good looks and good health. 
Bad teeth may even shorten life itself. 


Preventive dentistry—combating disease 
by preventing tooth trouble—is the new 
scientific advancement. With this new 
health move, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is closely allied, for Colgate’s is a 


e Free—Generous trial tube 9 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 512 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 





Address 





(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 







safe, preventive dental cream. It removes 
cduses of tooth decay. 


Why Colgate’s Is Safe 


Colgate’s “washes” teeth thoroughly clean 
without scratching or scouring the thin 
enamel of your teeth. It contains no grit, 
for grit in your dental cream is dangerous. 


The U. S. Public Health Service warns 


against any dentifrice containing grit. 


The principal ingredients of Colgate’s are 
mild soap and fine chalk, the two sub- 
stances that modern dental authorities 
approve. The delicious taste of Colgate’s 
makes its use as pleasant as it is effective. 


You can’t be too careful of your teeth. 
“Wash” them with Colgate’s. It is made 
right and priced right—25c for the large 
tube, at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
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Bedridden because 
of infected teeth. 
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eS  — 
Bad Teeth May Lead 


To Years of Agony 


Tooth Decay Can Cause Diseases 
Which Result in Complete 


Breakdown of Health 
oS 





No advancement in recent years is 
more important to humanity than the 
new science of preventive dentistry. 
You may think that the statement,‘Bad 
teeth may even shorten life itself” is 
the remark of an alarmist. If it seems 
absurd to you—or an exaggeration— 
ask your dentist. Let him tell you 
how serious the results of tooth decay 
may be. 

Scientific research traces rheumatism, 
heart disease, kidney trouble, even in- 
sanity and death, to badteeth. Doesn’t 
that prove the importance of preven- 
tive measures? 


Do you realize the prevalence of tooth 
decay? At the last meeting of the 
American Dental Association, in 
Dallas, Texas, an authority summa- 
rized as follows: 


“If every cavity in America was 
fixed it would take the present 
generation of dentists about 116 
years, working eight hours a day, 
to do it.” 


Importance of preventive dentistry is 
more apparent every day. Tooth decay 
is almost a national menace. It must 
be fought with every means which 
science can command. 


Give yourself a chance! 


A group of New York youngsters 
being trained in the way to health 
and happiness at the Bowling Green 
Neighborhood Association, popu- 
larly known. as ‘‘Wall Street’s Back- 















Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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ie last winter I was lucky enough 


nd universities for the pleasant purpose of 
Siscovering a few things about the modern 
ollege girl in general, and, in particular, 
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cA Budget for the (ollege Girl Who Buys 


Ready-Mades 


By Marcaret MatTLack 


to be sent by THE Laprres’ Home 
JourRNAI. to a dozen or more colleges 


us all that college women should dress both 
smartly and intelligently. With this last 
thought in mind, I questioned the college 
girls to whom I talked, not only about the 
clothes they wore and the prices they paid, 
but, more generally, as to the existence of 
any standards of dress, formulated or not, 
among them. It didn’t sound so pedantic 
as all that, leading up to what I wanted over 
Ann’s new slippers or Sally’s remodeled 
evening frock, andI soon discovered in 
theory what my eyes were proving in fact—a 
widespread emphasis on good taste. 

Taking them as a whole, they’re a mighty 


















own contemporaries in plaid skirts and 
middy blouses! Undoubtedly there has been 
vast improvement, sartorially atleast, to 
produce this trim young person of 1925, in 
the smartest of green flannel frocks, ready 
for business, yet thoroughly feminine from 
the top of her sleekly shingled head to the 
soles of her good-looking sports shoes. 

Of course there are exceptions—weird 
and terrible examples of how not to dress! 
But after meeting hundreds of under- 
graduates and watching thousands, I’m con- 
vinced that the average college girl knows 
how to choose her clothes, and, moreover, 
that neither money nor geography prevents 
her running true to type. Ata casual glance, 
one sees little difference between charge-it- 
to-dad Marie at Smith, and Mary Ann wait- 
ing on the table for her board at Kansas 
Agricultural College. A greater variety of 
costumes, better materials, smarter lines— 
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Above, a plain silk crépe tunic over a slip 
with plaid wool hem, for street wear; at 
right,a dinner frock of printedchiffon with 
lace yoke and circular skirt section; cen- 
ter, an everyday frock with a simulated 
bolero dress of navy cloth with navy and 
white dotted silk crépe trimming, and a 
sports frock of printed crépe. Backs of 
these dresses are below and on page 52. 


about her clothes. Some of the results of 
this exploring trip—including a budget for 
the girl who must keep her clothing allow- 
ance down to $250 a year—were published in 
the June issue of THe Lapres’ Home Jovur- 
NAL. A second, more liberal budget, averag- 
ing poner about $450, accompanies this 
irticle. 
But why devote so much attention to the 
wardrobe of the college girl, when that fortu- 
ate young person comprises, isn’t it, only 
ome 2 per cent of those who enter grammar 
hool? For two reasons her clothing prob- 
‘ms seem to me of general interest: While in 
llege she dresses very much as does the 
igh or normal school student, or the girl in 
susiness or profes- 
ional life, a bud- 
‘t that will help 
er, will help these 
others too. And 
ater—a college 
‘raduate—she will 
almost invariably 
»ecome a leader; as ~ 
ateacher,a business 
woman, a home- 
maker, she will in- 
‘luence those about 
her even inthe mat- 
ter of dress. It is, , 





then, for the good of 4772 477 4769 
















youngsters. 


well-dressed crowd, these present-day college these the added dollars buy, but the general 
In empty lecture rooms one effect is happily much the same. This is 


could fancy ghosts in fashions hap- _ possible because college girls, consciously or 


pily gone by—early pioneers in unconsciously, insist that clothes be simple, 
women’s education, with ground- that they be appropriate to the occasion, and 
sweeping skirts and leg-o’-mutton that they be up to the mode, but not at its 
sleeves; the pompadoured bellesof extremes. The crime isn’t to fall below these 
1900 on tiny, teetering heels; ‘“high- standards, but to go against them. The lack 
brows”’ of a decade later, prim in 
high-collared shirt waists; one’s 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Moncy 
at Home 


Openings for new members now in na- 
tional organization, Fireside Industries. 
Wonderful opportunity to earn money 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
La 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 








in spare or full time. Most fascinatin 

work. No previous experience needed. 
Earnings guaranteed. Wonderful Outfit 
furnished without a penny of extra cost. 


\ K JOULD you like to turn 
spare hours into’ dol- 
lars? Would you like te 
have an independent busi- 
ness of your own? Here is 
a new way to earn money, 
unlike anything ever of- 
fered before. There is no 
Gabriel Andre Petit Canvassing to do, no tedi- 
Art Director ous, laborious drudgery. 
This is the most delightful kind of work you could 
imagine; you will enjoy every minute you devote 
to it. And it pays amazingly well. Some of our 
members earn $20 to $50 a week. 


NO SPECIAL ABILITY OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
"THE national organization 

known as Fireside Indus- 
tries has openings for new 
members to learn to decorate 


Art Novelties at home. You 
have only to follow the simple direc- 
tions supplied to each member, and 
ou quickly learn howto decorate all 
binds of fascinating articles: hand-painted candle- 
sticks, plaques, picture frames, greeting cards, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp-shades, hand-painted 
furniture, batik and other beautiful art novelties. 
The work is so simple under the Fireside Industries 
system that even a child could do it. A complete 
Outfit, worth at least $10.00, is furnished every 
member without extra cost. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
THINK of decorating a pair of candle- 
sticks, for example, requiring only one 
hour’s work and realiz- 
ing a profit of $2.00! 
What other work could be so 
interesting, or pay so well! 
Best of all, we GUARANTEE 
= that you can learn to do the 
work successfully, just as hundreds of others are 
doing. Your money will be refunded in full if, after 
completing your instruction, you are not entirely 
pleased. That is our guarantee to every member. 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


N° matter where you 
live you can be one 
of the happy, successful 
members of Fireside In- 
dustries. Mail the coupon or 
write to-day for the beautiful, 
illustrated Book that explains 
everything. We will send it 
to you immediately. But you 
must be prompt as new mem- 
= bers are wanted at once, and 
this golden opportunity may not come to you 
again. Enclose 2c stamp to help pay postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
DEPT. 428, ADRIAN, MICH. r” 


=~ <= as ep & aw ee aw ow a = oe ew 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, DEPT. 428 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
me the book of Fireside Industries which tells how I 
may earn money at home by Decorating Art Novelties; 
also particulars of your Money-Back Guarantee and the 
special co-operative privileges and services. I enclose 
two-cent stamp. 
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Planning That 


first 
ittle Layette 


By aa 


PIABEL POSTER “<i 
BAINBRIDGE 





HETHER your income is thirty dollars a week or three 

hundred, the first requirement of a well-planned layette 

is simplicity. No baby can be comfortable and contented 

in fussy, frilly garments. They are the hallmark of the unen- 

lightened mother who does not think of her baby’s happiness, 

The second requirement is having plenty of essentials. Friends 

will send little bootees and sacks and bonnets, but never diapers! 

In giving the suggestions which follow I have profited by my own 

experience and consulted several intelligent mothers who have little 

children. Naturally, it makes a difference whether your baby comes 

in the summer or winter, and whether you live ina cold climate ora 

warm one, but I think you will find here the fundamental principles 
of intelligent planning and buying. 

Most mothers enjoy making baby clothes. It requires no great skill 
to cut out the tiny pieces and run up seams. Long seams may be done on 
the sewing machine, if there is one; otherwise by hand, using not too fine 
thread, as the clothes must resist hard wear and much laundering. In every- 
thing but the thin materials avoid French seams, as they are apt to draw. 

Begin the layette with binders, as they are the first things a nurse puts on the 

new baby. Buy a third of a yard of seventy-five-cent flannel, eighteen inches 

wide, and tear it into thirds, making three four-inch binders, eighteen inches long. 

Some mothers use all wool; others prefer outing flannel. Pink it around the 
edges and fasten with safety pins at the side, as sketched at upper right. 

When the navel is healed the binders are replaced by woven bands with 
shoulder-straps. These bands are worn for a long time, as the diapers are pinned 
to them. They should be reénforced where the pinning is, as we discover by 
looking at the contented cherub in the circle. My own children wore the bands 
day and night, summer and winter, until over two years old, and I’ve always 
believed the little wool over the chest and bowels saved them from colds and colic. 
Buy these bands and the wool and cotton shirts, which open all the way down 
front—upper left—in second size. They can often be picked up seconds—too 
cheap ones are apt to be ill-fitting, but seconds of a good make are desirable. 

By making the Gertrudes with a seam in the back, from design No. 4800, only 
one yard of thirty-six inch flannel, at about a dollar a yard, is required. If you 
get outing flannel, one can be made for as little as thirty cents. The one in lower 
center is crocheted around the edges. Buttonholing also gives a nice finish. 
Ready-made, the outing flannel Gertrudes cost eighty-five cents and the flannel 
as ones two dollars. I bought good silk and wool flannel to make three Gertrudes 

and used the same three for three babies! 
‘ Slips are used almost exclusively for the long dresses, and a nice plain one— 

\ such as that at upper left of page 51—can be bought for eighty-five cents; next 
to it, a best one, with smocking at the neck and a few rows of hemstitching, costs 
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Pillow 


Transfer No. 605 


Smocking 
Transfer No. 7 


Pillow 
Transfer No. 605 


only two dollars. Making them saves 
a little in money and a great deal in 
their wearing quality. The squares No. 48 
for wrapping baby, when he is carried 

from room to room and during his nap 

and at night,are also essentials. They 

keep his hands from getting out of the covers and into his 
mouth. Two one-yard square outing flannel ones, hemmed or 
bound, and two of wool, a little larger, are plenty. Babies 
love to roll on them, as we see at top of the opposite page. 

Woven cotton nightdresses with a drawstring at the bottom 
are best, but outing flannel ones of this type can be made or 
bought less expensively. Both kinds open down the back, as the 
sleepy child at bottom of page 50 obligingly rolls over to demon- 
strate. A sweet little kimono of outing flannel, with lapels of pink 
or blue flannel—at bottom of this page—can be bought for seventy- 
five cents and made for less. Knitted bootees or woolen stockings 
are needed for a winter baby. A knitted or woolen fabric cap for 
winter wear may be bought for one dollar, and is far better than silk 
or lace-trimmed bonnets, which do not withstand many launderings. 

You will need a piece of rubber sheeting for the bed and carriage, 
but always cover this cold surface with a pad. Pads may be bought for 
forty cents and extra ones made from worn Turkish towels. 

Never economize in buying diapers. A baby’s wash is done every day, 
but it is often hard to dry diapers in bad weather. Three dozen are the 
fewest possible and five dozen better. When adjusting the little rubber 
pants—and never travel or visit without them—be certain that no part 
of the subber touches the skin. 

In the October, 1924, LApres’ HoME JouRNAL are directions for three rae rie 
knitted blankets—a cuddling one; and for carriage in summer and winter. 

Bassinets are by no means a necessity. Baby may be put directly into / \ 
acrib which will be in use for several years. A common clothes basket on ; 
a stand will answer, or a market basket, nicely lined. 

Three or four sheets, a pair of blankets, which can be cut down from 
awornone, absorbent cotton, boric acid powder, vaseline, talcum powder— 
these complete the list of preparations for His Majesty’s arrival. = 


Cap No. 1930 


Dress No. 3144 


(Continued on Page 58) 





One design, No. 4800, includes every- 
thing on page 50, in one size only, 
except binder and vest at top; and 
everything on page 51, in one size only, 
except for the baby in circle, whose cap 
comes in sizes I, 2 and 3 years, and 
dress in sizes 6 months, 1,2 and 3 years. 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Babies’ Dresses, 25 cents; Caps, 25 cents; Transfers, 25 cents; Layettes, 35 cents. 
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“Now we 
wait with 


Pleasure 


for wash-day 
to come!” 






This remarkable expression, 
from a recent letter from an 
Automatic user, correctly states 
the feeling of relief from wash-day 
worry and uncertainty experienced 
by many women who now use an 


Auto] latic 


We receive many letters similar to the 
following from an Oklahoma woman: 


“T cannot tell you how much I think of 
my Automatic Washer. All anyone needs 
is plenty of hot water; it does the rest. 


“T also iron the towels and sheets with 
it. I just fold them nicely and run them 
through the wringer. 


“T do not know of anything that saves 
a woman as much work. Yesterday I put 
my clothes in it, went shopping a little 
while and when I came back there were 
my clothes snow white. I heartily rec- 
ommend it.” 


The New Aluminum Hydro-Disc 


shown on the upturned lid of the machine, 
is a wonderful invention applied to the 
old reliable well-known Automatic Elec- 
tric Washer. It washes soiled clothes so 
thoroughly and so quickly that it seems 
almost magical. 


New Low Prices 


The new Automatic prices are surpris- 
ingly low. We have a dealer in almost 
every town in America, who will be glad 
to arrange for a demonstration in your 
own home, without obligation. 

Send post card or coupon for free illus- 


trated folders of single and double tub 
machines. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
316 W. Third St. Newton, Iowa 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
316 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
Washers, also prices and terms. 





Name 
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A Budget for the (ollege Girl Who Buys Ready-Mades 


of a fur collar on her winter coat doesn’t 
detract from a girl’s popularity, but she 
runs counter to college opinion the country 
over if she tries to economize by wearing to 
class last year’s beaded georgette and with 
high French-heeled slippers. 

Clothes are important in college—they’re 
always important to a woman; but to be well 
dressed doesn’t necessarily mean to spend a 
mint of money. Sabra proved that to me for 
once and all. She had evidently proved it to 
others, for the dean of women in her univer- 
sity, the clothing instructors, the student 
social adviser—each of these, when I talked 
of clothes, sooner or later mentioned Sabra. 
Her name was triumphantly produced by a 
home-economics senior to convince a squab- 
bling group that ‘clothes make the man.” 

But “Apple sauce!” objected an irreverent 
young sophomore. ‘‘Sabra’d be a knock- 
out in a purple bungalow apron!” 

And when I first met this much- 
discussed young woman I was inclined to 
agree with the sophomore—then I gave 
silent thanks that Sabra’s blond loveli- 
ness was emphasized by her squirrel 
collar and the soft jade green of her hat, 
rather than set to fight for its life against 
a purple background. She looked a dar- 


ling, and frightfully expensive, and she { : 


told me that she spent less than $500 a 
year on clothes. By the very naming ofa 
specific sum, however, she proved herself 
exceptional, for the average college girl buys 
her clothes here, there and everywhere, as 
she needs or wants them, and never stops to 
count their total cost. It was only by listing 
individual items and prices that I had been 
able to work out the tentative budget upon 
which I now begged Sabra to cast a profes- 
sional glance. 


Net Luck, But Thought 


HE was interested at once. “ You know,” 
she confided, ‘‘I never thought of calling 
it anything so formal as a budget, but ever 
since I’ve had a clothing allowance I’ve 
planned its spending at least a year ahead. 
The others say I’m born lucky, always hav- 
ing the clothes I want. Sillies’’—Sabra has a 
real chuckle—‘‘they rush out in a frightful 
hurry and buy dresses for the Xi Chi tea or 
new hats for something else, spend twice as 
much as they meant to and don’t get what 
they really want! Then it’s swap and borrow 
till next month’s allowance arrives.” 

“Why don’t you ” T began. 

Sabra chuckled again. “Helpful hints to 
frivolous females—wouldn’t that go over 
big? Anyway, I 
must be queer, for 





(Continued from Page 49) 
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Her best daytime velvet dress is charmingly 
interpreted here in black or brown. Acircular 
skirt, four and a half yards wide, is joined 
to a camisole top, as is also the basque waist, 
gathered on underarm seams. Bottom of skirt 
and the kimono sleeves, with or without cir- 
cular extensions, are bound with velvet. Di- 
rectly below are sketches of the back of this 
dress and of one of those on page g9. All 
Jive designs come in sizes 14 to 20 years. 


college. At a coeducational university, for 
instance, one is apt to need more dancing 
frocks and fewer sports clothes than at Smith 
or Holyoke or Wellesley. And even uni- 
versities differ in the number and formality 
of their social doings. Then, too, there’s the 
personal equation to consider—no outsider 
can tell whether a particular subfreshman 

will want hiking boots or an extra pair 

of dancing slippers, a slicker or a silk 
negligée. So please, say both Sabra and 
I, please remember that the 
list of clothes we give is 
simply intended to interest 
college girls—and other girls, 
& too—in a systematic planning 
Cru of their wardrobes and to 
VE give some suggestions as to 
the types of clothes that are 
being worn and the prices 
that are being paid. My ad- 
vice to any subfreshman 
would be to limit her pur- 
chases to those things marked as “necessi- 
ties’’—cutting down in number if she so 
desires—and to add to her wardrobe during 
Christmas and spring vacations, according 
to the demands of her own particular college. 
Three of Sabra’s rules for being well dressed 
on an average allowance will be useful any- 
where: 

1. Plan what you want and stick to it, but 
make those plans flexible enough to include 
the new modesand college fads. 2. Regularly 
brush and clean your clothes; use hangers 
and shoe trees. 3. Take time to be well 
groomed—here’s where college girls most 
often ‘fall down’’—untidy hair, dingy collar 
and cuffs, careless make-up will ruin the 
effect of the smartest frock on the market. 


Budget (overs Average Girl’s Needs 


NDOUBTEDLY there has been a vast 

improvement, sartorially speaking, in the 
colleges; that the faults which remain are 
realized, speaks well for a continued growth in 
good taste throughout the country. Based on 
the actual experi- 
ence of a large 




















T love to plan what | rresu- | sopHo- laiaienia dh thiemeil number of under- 
’ ; + MAN MORE is a “gage d t tl > 
I’m going to buy ARTICLES TO BE BOUGHT (sew | (wears | ( (RE: | (as you graduates, the 
and how much I’m oursir). | 1.007) | S*P°* wees") figures in the ac- 
going to spend and WRAPS companying budget 
then see how close $85.00 $85.00 approximate the 
I to it.” Necessities—Fur-trimmed winter coat . 5, , clothing ee 
can come ° Medium weight sports coat for spring and fall eo. ey 40.00 40.00 p s 
**So does any Clicker’! taincOgt 5. < s) ss + @ as 6.00 omer of the average col- 
woman who has ac- Possibilities—Fur coat ($200. 00 to $500.00), ol ten worn all lege girl—the girl 
i four years, relined third vening wrap—satin-lined vel- who enters into all 
es. 7 ao vet ($50.00 made, to $300.00). Unlined flannel coat, pee ti 9 il 
_ it, : sing $15.00 to $30.00. Leather sports jacket, $15.00 to $30.00 co ig “ty ni 1€s, 
er; ‘it’s almost as needs plenty ot 
I ET WEAR 
bad as cross-word inte Gea eee wool reps, Jersey clothes and buys 
puzzles. Check up flannel, etc. (2 new each year, 2 left-overs.) Average them ready-made 
this list, and we'll cost $20.00. . eee ne - 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 without being 
Tailored street ress ro) c oth or heavy si or” ensemble » . travagant or overl\ 
get them started costume, combining silk and cloth é 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 ab ne af Th 
yet. PPA: Warm-weather dresses of tub silk, pongee, flannel, novelty hg omica a ( 
Naturally, itisn’t cottons, etc. (2 new each year at from $5.00 to $15.00— necessities” an 
possible to give a Sisal ta for various college functions, crépe ‘de sai =? 7“ — “possibilities” arc 
z . imple w s, “ . pias 
clothing budget chine, georgette. (Left from commencement) : 20.00 ps raainenrg by - 
that will exactly Possibilities—Sports suit, worn with mannish blouses rue . al owance and th 
meet the require- ties, $30.00 to errr Seam onsentee oe mage oe 3 hei 
coat, $25.00 to $40.00. parate cloth skirts articular college 
ments of als blouses, $1.50 to $5.00; sweaters, $3.00 to $5.00. Cloth P 8 
knickers, $6.00 to $10. 00. Heavy sweater, $5.00 to $8.00 
AFTERNOON AND INFORMAL EVENING WEAR 
Silk crépe, satin-backed crépe, satin, etc. (2 new each 
year—1 with, 1 without sleeves, perhaps—2 left-overs), 4 " , 
$25.00 to $50.00. Average $35.00. ......... ; 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 
FORMAL EVENING WEAR 
Velvet, satin, chiffon, georgette—plain or beaded (1 new 
each year, 1 left-over), $30.00 to $80.00. Average $50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
HATS 
Necessities—Dress hat (ony nanan). a di 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Sports hat—felt é ; 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Sports hat—straw 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Possibilities—Evening hat - aiibe or lees $8. 00 to $1 2. ‘00 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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She receives more_letters 


VERY day hundreds of letters 

come to her desk, and are read, 

and answered. They are letters 
written in the spirit of friendship. Yet, 
of course, the vast majority of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who write to Carrie 
Blanchard have never seen her. They 
know her only through the newspapers 
and magazines. 


Yet they pour their hearts out to her, 
often—tell her their problems, and _ re- 
joice with her when these problems are 


solved. Her work must be very close to / 


human need! 


wy 
“T want to thank you for starting me 
on the: thirty-day test,” said a recent 
letter. “I was not sick—but now I know 
that I certainly was not well, though I 
would not admit it then. But, one day, 
in a magazine, you put my case before 
me so plainly that I decided to try Pos- 
tum for a change, though I was still 
skeptical. The change has done much 
to give me back the kind of health 
which I enjoyed as a young man.” 
This is typical of thousands of letters 
which Mrs. Blanchard has received from 
men. Nine times out of ten they scoff at 
the idea that anything is the matter 
with them, she says—even when they 
are secretly worrying about their condi- 
tion. Then, if Postum is suggested to 
them, they often seek refuge in the no- 
tion that it is “one of those health 
drinks, not intended for men.” 


A Drink Millions Prefer! 


“They seem to think, because Postum 
is a health drink, they won’t like its 
taste,” Mrs. Blanchard says. “That’s 
absurd! Millions like it better than any 
other drink. I wish you could be with 
me when I serve Postum to visitors. 
Nearly every man smacks his lips and 
declares it is one of the finest drinks 
he ever tasted. And it is! Of course, 
I prepare it the right way—just as I am 
teaching others to prepare it. 


“Why, do you know, last year over 
150,000 people wrote to me, asking for 
my personal directions for preparing 
Postum. People are becoming conscious 
of the harm of caffein, and when they 
learn they can get a delicious drink— 
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and one which costs less—containing no 
stimulant, they naturally are interested. 


“‘Mothers have been enthusiastic, 
this last year, over the news that Instant 
Postum can be prepared with hot milk 
instead of the usual boiling water. It is 
really an ideal drink for children, made 
this new way. They get all the nourish- 
ment of milk, in addition to the whole- 
some elements of whole wheat and bran. 
Just read this letter.” 


The letter was from a mother 
California. It read, in part: 


“My children’s mealtime drink was 
the most bothersome problem connected 
with their diet. They don’t like milk, and 
it was a genuine task—almost a battle— 
to get them to drink the milk they 
needed. Then they were always asking 
for coffee or tea, which, of course, I 
couldn’t let them have. I did think they 
should have a hot drink, +g ticularly i 
the morning, but it seemed that ev fe 
thing was harmful in some way. 

“It was for the children that I asked 
you for the first week’s supply of Postum. 
They liked it immediately! The Postum 
flavor so completely concealed that of 
the milk that there was no difficulty on 
that score. They get the hot drink they 
need, and such wholesome nourishment! 


“TI may add that their enthusiasm has 
converted their father and me, so Pos- 
tum is now our only drink.” 


It is this type of letter—and there are 
scores like it coming in every day— 
which gives Mrs. Blanchard the greatest 
joy in her work. Perhaps you would like 
to make the thirty-day test—for your- 
self or your children. Mrs. Blanchard will 
gladly send you the first week’s supply of 
Postum. Accept her offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
I will send you your first week’s supply, free, and 
my personal directions for preparing it. I will tell 
you about Iced Postum, too—a delightful warm- 
weather drink. 


“If you would rather begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less per 
cup—only one-half cent a cup. 


) “For the week’s free supply, send me your name 
“and address. Please indicate whether you want 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


in 


© 1925, P.C.Co., Inc. 


FREE MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





; LHJ8-25 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

: I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please 
send me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s 
supply of 





—_ H Instant Postum.... 0 Check 
a i Hy which you 
: : Postum Cereat ...- 0 prefer 
a H 
ad BN en neat oe ee nck haat fesscccasdisotalvcenie noe 
| prema ne eee 3 RTH ot ne A 
; “oR le ATPL TR SSR ty te ae OT 
¥ In Canada, address CanaDIAN Postum CerEAt Co., Ltd. 


ront St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Why some women — 
look ten years younger than others 


You have met such women. You have wondered at their youthfulness . . 
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of the same age 


Now Science tells us that one outstanding cause of our looking older than we are 
—or younger—is diet. 
Reasonable, isn’t it? Reasonable that the food which nourishes our bodies—which 
creates our vitality—should influence, to a very great degree, our appearance? 

And our food influences us rightly or wrongly, toward health or illness, toward 


youthfulness or age, in accordance with the value of the elements it contains. 


This delightful food was planned,in every particular. 
s to give you exactly what you need | 


WE KNOW, now, that a deficiency of any one 


of the basic food elements affects us seriously. 


If a food expert planned every meal, we could 
preserve the right balance in our diet. But we can’t 
all be food experts. And we can no longer trust our 
appetites. They have been pampered. They have lost 
the instinct to choose the right food. 


It was to overcome this fault that Grape-Nuts was 
originated—a food designed, deliberately, to give ele- 
ments we need: dextrins, maltose ‘and other carbohy- 
drates for heat and energy, iron for the blood, 
phosphorus for the teeth and bones, protein for 
muscle and body-building, and the essential vitamin-B 
—a builder of the appetite! Eaten with milk or 
cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced ration. 


Pour just a little into a bowl—two tablespoonfuls 
are enough—and fill the space beside it with cream. 
Chew it slowly. Enjoy to the utmost the rich, nut- 
like flavor of this wonderful food. 


Grape-Nuts is rich in nourishment. If you prefer 
a small breakfast, it gives you the energy for a 
difficult morning. If you start the day with a 
heavier meal, eat Grape-Nuts for the essential ele- 
ments. Then turn to other foods with a ready 


appetite. 


A special baking process prepares Grape-Nuts for 
digestion—makes it possible for you to get the essen- 
tial food elements with the least digestive effort. 


And this a crisp food—a food you will like to 
chew. It gives your teeth and gums the exercise 
which every dentist so urgently recommends. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 


(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. 





—— 


as 
a 
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Get a package from your grocer today, or accept 
the following offer: 


A series of health breakfasts—with two 
i! servings of Grape-Nuts free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send ‘you two individ 
packages of Grape- ‘Nuts free—enough for two breakfasts. W 
will also send you “A Book of Better Breakfasts,”’ containi 
menus for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and writt 
by a former physical director of Cornell Medical College wo 
is known as America’s foremost conditioner of men and wome:). 
Follow these menus and form the habit of healthful breakfas:s. 


Saw 








L. H. 7.8-25G.N. | 
FREE — MAILTHIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


Name 





Street 











City State 








In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cerzat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Godets, plaits and flounces, seen on many fall frocks, 
are so discreetly introduced that the slim line persists, 
with the godets and flounces merely giving movement. 
In general, waistlines are low, but some of the prettiest 
young girls’ frocks have a higher effect simulated by 
trimming lines. In hats, Reboux’s small shape still 
leads, though Descat is introducing a medium size. 
Velours, matching costume if possible, are newest. 
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Lelong Seen at Longchamps Seen at Deauville Seen at Deauville 


“These,” Sa rys Parts, ‘UVE 


the Thines for (sollege” 


ee) NG to college is a delightfully thrilling event when one has 
ss a such clothes as these to intrigue the eye. Paris heralds them 


as the last word in smartness for the college girl, and has cen- 





At lower left Lelong’s coat of heavy tweed with nutria-fur collar and 
cuffs emphasizes clearly the fact that we are apt to see trimming on the 
back of our clothes this coming season. The plaits at lower edge help 
retain the slim silhouette, yet give ease in walking. For afternoon teas 
Patou’s navy-blue crépe is a wise selection. Here the upward slope of the 
royal-blue and dull-gold embroidered bands indicates an effort toward a 
higher waistline. The embroidered panels are repeated at back. 

Every line of Lelong’s general-wear frock above at left has a meaning 
of its own. This beige kasha is cleverly cut at bottom of tunic to display 
as muchas possible of the beige-and-green-plaid underskirt. Bone buttons 
also adorn the back halfway from neck to waistline. The set-in belt 
extends across back only and the silk-crépe tie matches green of plaid. Callot 

Acrépe-marocain coat dress, which was much admired at Longchamps, | 
had small cartridge plaits at collar, hip line and in graduated effect at 
bottom of skirt. White crépe was used for collar and cuffs. Leather, which 
is being used to trim many of the most stunning suits, is the distinctive - \ 
note of the sports ensemble in center above. The coat is of the new beige ‘i 
covert cloth, woven in a block pattern, and the matching skirt is banded 
with brown leather and topped with a wide leather belt. With the white 
toile de soie blouse the smart leather tie is worn. From the birds of the air, some of the 

Typical jumper suits are those at upper right. One is of beige jersey loveliest fall colors have been taken. 
banded in brown, with the new handkerchief cravat of green silk. These Grays, soft as a dove’s breast, plumage 
cravats are much liked by young girls. The other jumper is of striped and sue feel “vig 

; . : - ry russets and bright tones of 
plain kasha, and Molyneux adds the touch unusual in the fringe at bot- i Hp 
tom of jumper.’ A deep inverted plait is at center front of skirt. The a pheasant, the greens of iridescent 


college girl’s choicest evening frock is often of net. Callot designed the coque feathers—all these are offered us 
charming orange one at right, and banded it at yoke and hip with match- in kasha, broadcloth, reps, duvelyn 
ing moiré ribbon. The artificial flower is in shades of orange. effects, coverts and English mixtures, 





Mennen’s 
for the Tiny Toddler 


Basy has grown up! That chubby, winsome 
bit of loveliness which was fondled and nur- 
tured and cherished so dearly has now slipped 
from mother’s lap and learned to walk. 

Very often, mother’s attention is centered 
on a new little brother or sis- 
ter and, from nursery to kin- 
dergarten days, the tiny 
toddler is neglected. 

Yet a child’s skin is almost 
as delicate as a baby’s and 
must be cleansed and pow- 
dered just as carefully. 

Bath-water, ifleft in the skin-folds, causes 
colds and painful chapping of the skin. Each 
fleck of Mennen Borated 'Talcum is as dry- 
ing as a dainty fairy sponge. Swiftly, gently, 
it absorbs all dangerous moisture. 





Active, frisky little bodies perspire freely 
and chafe easily. This soft, pure powder forms 
a cooling film over the body, preventing the 
rubbing of tight clothes against sensitive flesh 
and muscles. 

Almost every day, cuts and bruises and 

scratches come into the lives 


ce ® of healthy, romping young- 
os sters. Every break in the 


Ae, skin is a source of infection. 
@, | ~~~'2 So Mennen’s is made not 
Srp" only mild and pure, but 
vA wonderfully healing and an- 


tiseptic as well. 

Mothers! don’t neglect 
the tiny toddler. You have 
Mennen’s right in the nurs- 
ery—in the familiar blue can. 
Just fluff it all over the little shaver after his 
morning dip and before you tuck him in for 
the night. He’ll love it. He’s just hanker- 
ing for a little, old-time coddling. 

For your own use, or for some other young 
mother, send the coupon below for The Men- 
nen Baby Book. It is called the most helpful 
book on babies ever written. It costs only 
25¢ postpaid in plain wrapper. 


MSNNASN 


BORATED 
» TALCUM 


MAIL COUPON 


AuNT BELLE 
c/o The Mennen Company 
331 Central Ave., Newark,N.J. 
Canadian Address: The Mennen Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec 
I enclose 25c [Canada 35c]. Please send The 
Mennen Baby Book, postpaid, in plain package to 
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Cfo be Correct We Make Fall Frocks Like These 








- 




















4785 
Sizes 16 years 
36 to 46 







4780 


Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44 


me 


j 


| 


| < \ 
sn 


Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42 


WEEDS, coverts, home- 
spuns and similar weaves 


will lead this season for tai- 
lored wear, while duvetyns, wool 
reps and cashmere weaves will 
make many of our “best” wool 
frocks. The coat dress, of which 
there are two excellent versions 
above, will be very smart for fall. 
The one at left has a slight circu- 
lar effect on right side; that in 
center sounds the circular note all 
around. Printed crépe was used 
for the one-piece dress at upper 
right. At left a seal-brown wool 
reps reveals a brown and beige 
crépe slip. One of the new light 
beige French homespuns, with 
border in shades of brown, works 
out well in the first frock at right, 
with the dark brown material of 
bottom finishing sleeves and fac- 
ing collar. Braid simulates a vest. 
Of homespun is the black or brown 
coat at right, or of duvetyn if you 
choose the cascade front. 



















Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 50 


Mi 
I) 42. HAMBIDGE 25. 





Sizes 16 
years, 
36 to 44 











4783 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 50 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home 
Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents; 





Jackets, 25 cents; Slips, 35 cents. 
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NNOUNCEMENTS 
of new cars with 
Bodies by Fisher in- 
variably forecast the 
finer body styles and 
refinements for at 
least a year to come 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


Watch for the first showing 
of new cars which carry the 
emblem—Body by Fisher 






























































































Above, Le Parfum Ideal Bath Salts—$1.50. Be- fi 
hind it, Quelques Fleurs Taleum, soft as a flower g 
petal, light as a whisper—$1.00. Then Mon 4 
Boudoir Toilet Water—$3.50. Near it, Le Par- %, 
fum Ideal Dusting Powder, soft, fluffy magic, 
$1.50. At the right, Houbigant Face Powder, two 
tones of rose for blondes, Naturelle and Ocre Rosée, 
for brunettes, Rachel and Ocre~and white, $1.50. 


$f cuk as 
Men adore Fastidiousness 


OMEN are apt to think that beauty excuses everything 

—even carelessness. But men don’t agree. They expect 
women to be finished —fastidious—perfect to the last little 
detail. A hint of perfume—the right perfume—means more 
than an expensive frock. The wrong perfume—ruins frock 
and wearer, too. Makeup takes its place among the fine arts 
—or becomes travesty. 


Even the bath—why, the bath is the beginning of all 
beauty, all fastidiousness. And for the bath, Houbigant, 
greatest of French perfumers, makes bath salts that are a 
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Do not be discouraged at the amount of 
the printed figures, all of which apply to 
ready-made garments. You can easily beat 
them by using the left-over materials found 
in every household, and making the things. 
And remember, when buying, that silk and 
wool or cotton and wool are more practical 
than all-wool for everything except binders, 
and that the woven shirts and bands should 
be bought second size. 

For the benefit of doting relatives, I am 
including on page 51 a few gifts to make. 
The white handkerchief linen dress—design 
No. 3144—has appliqués of blue linen and 
embroidered roses, with three rows of white 
mercerized cotton pulled through at hem 


Planning That First Little La ryette 


(Continued from Page 57) 


and two across front of yoke. On the cap a 
band of batiste is rose-embroidered, and the 
strings have tiny appliqués of blue linen, rose 
embroidered, or insertions of lace. 

The pillow at upper left—twelve by eight- 
een inches—is handkerchief linen, with hem- 
stitched hem and an appliquéd blue linen 
basket, filled with embroidered flowers. 

The second pillow—in the same size—has 
a rolled edge cross-stitched in blue mercerized 
cotton, and quarter-inch-wide appliqués of 
blue linen ending with embroidered pink roses. 

Other nice gifts are a quilted silk coat— 
page 51, second from right—and a hand- 
knitted sack with colored border—extreme 
right. This may be bought for one-fifty. 





SIMPLE LAYETTE 


3 Wool binders—buy ¥% yard, 75 cents, 
18-inch flannel; tear into —_— 


4x18 inches 25 
3 Cotton and wool bands, second size* 1.50 
3 Cotton and wool shirts, second size 

(all cotton can be had cheaper)* 3.00 
3 Outing flannel nightdresses, at 65cents* 1.95 
3 Gertrudes, outing flannel, 85 cents 2.55 
3 Slips, 85 cents* . . Z.00 
1 Slip, handmade F rench* oS Te 2.00 
1 Kimono, outing flannel* . .. .. . Be fe 
1 Sack, outing flannel. ....... 50 
2 Pairs of bootees or socks* .... . 1.00 
1 Outing flannel square ....... 50 
1 Cotton and wool square. .... . 1.00 
Cap 2 aa re Ae ee eee 50 
oe sheet . Rese ts 50 
1 Pad, have some oldones .... 40 


2 Dozen diapers, 18x36 inches, hemmed 3.90 
1 Dozen diapers, 22x44 inches, hemmed 2.45 
2 Packages safety pins, 1 large, 1 small .20 

$25.80 





MORE LIBERAL LAYETTE 


3 Wool binders, 6x27 inches*. . +5 Mbit 
3 Cotton and wool bands, second size* . 50 
3 Cotton and wool shirts* . . ... . 3.00 
3 Woven nightdresses, 95 cents* . . . 2.85 
3 Gertrudes, cotton and wool* . . . . 6.00 
3 Slips, 85 cents . . se eae nee 2.95 
1 Slip, French handmade*. . . . . 2.00 
1 Kimono, outing flannel* . . . .. . Py i 
1 Sack, knitted* .. . ete ee 1.50 
2 Pairs bootees or socks* Ge eae ter 1.00 
1 Outing flannel square ....... 50 
1 Cotton and wool square. ..... 1.00 
MEA WEEE on, wos a ewe 1.00 
Nijpper Suceting: .< . «5 ss 6 3 50 
2 PAdS ic: .80 


2 Dozen diapers, 18x36 inches, hemmed 3.90 
1 Dozen diapers, 22x44 inches, hemmed 0 $y fe 
1 Card safety pins, different sizes . . . _.30 
$32.65 
In both layettes, bedding, sheets and blankets 
are extra, 
*Illustrated on pages 50 and 51. 


eA Budget for the (ollege Girl 


(Continued from Page 52) 





ARTICLES TO BE BOUGHT 





SHOES AND STOCKINGS 


depending on the fashion) at $8.5 
Evening slippers—gold or silver or ae 


—different shades, at average $1. 


average $2.00 

1 Pair arctics. : : 
1 Pair sandal ove rshoes . 
2 Pairs gym shoes. 

2 Pairs bedroom slippers. 


Necessities—2 pairs oxfords or sports pumps at $7.50 . . $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 
2 Pairs afternoon slippers (1 satin, ‘ suéde or ante nt leather, 


8 Pairs silk stockings—4 heavy, 4 eon ight for evening 


4 Pairs silk and wool or fancy oe sports stockings, at 


| 


















16 


HOUBIGANT INC. 
W.49™St, NEW YORK 


revelation in luxury—little crystals of perfume to soften the 
hardest water. Houbigant makes, too, the dusting powder 
that gives the bath its perfect finish—or talc, if you prefer 
to pour a fragrant cascade of it straight from the container 
rather than pat it on with the big woolly puff. And of 
course, Houbigant makes the face powder in your own pre- 
destined shade—with five shades to choose from. 


Houbigant makes the toilet water, too—in the same odors 
as the favorite Houbigant perfume. Use it every time you 
wash your hands, as well as after the bath. Just a few drops 
—rub your hands together—refreshing as a stroll in a walled 
garden of old France! 


Last of all, to tie the magic together, Houbigant has pre- 
pared a little booklet, “Things Perfumes Whisper”’. It will 
tell you much about men’s preferences and women’s arts. 
A request will bring it to you. 


HOUBICANT 


HOUBIGANT LTD. 
4G S'tAlexandre St.Montreal 


PARIS 





Repairs (college paths and much \ walking are hard on shoe s) 


Possibilities —White pumps or slippers, $6.00 up. Hiking 
boots or skating shoes, $10.00 NO- Second ne of earn 
when much worn, $4.00 . . . : ‘ 


UNDERWEAR 


Necessities—Step-in chemise of nainsook, voile, etc. (3 
new each year, 3 left-overs). Average $1.50. Or vests 
and drawers to match. Average cost $2.50 a set . 

Silk set—vest, knickers, brassiére (1 new each year, 1 left- 
over). Average $6.00 . 2 

Pajamas or nightgowns, according to personal pre fer re nce — 
nainsook, voile, madras (3 new each yee)» Average $2.00 
Silk nightgown (1 new each year). pens ee 
Dark silk slip (wash satin or silk Je rsey) . 

White silk slip (wash satin or silk Jersey) 

White cotton slips AG new each year, 1 or 2 left over) , 

3 Brassiéres at $1. Cpe per 

1 Warm Sea 

Silk kimono . 


Possibilities—More silk si aiailaal Dark silk knickers 

at $5.00. For very cold climates, flannelette sleeping gar- 

ments, knitted vests, wool crépe knickers. Elastic girdle 

(if needed) $3.00 up. er 

ACCESSORIES 

Necessities—Kid gloves, tan, gray or brown 

Short white kid gloves. 

Colorful scarf — homespun, flannel, silk : 

Fur neckpiece—to wear with street dress or suit 

Silk umbrella. . . , 

Collar and cuff sets (3 new ‘each year at average $1 .00) 

Purse or handbag. . shai 

1 Dozen handkerchiefs (others as presents) . ; 

Toilet supplies, powder, rouge, aia or hair- cuts, ‘an 

occasional marcel, etc.. : vee os eae 

Posstbilities—Knitted wool osetia. or other warm, 

lined gloves. Long white kid gloves. Four-in-hand ties, 

plaid or striped. Artificial flowers for hair, girdle, or fur 

collar. Hair bands and bandeaux. Inexpensive beads— 

small pearls are the newest. Wrist watch (worn as a neces- 

sity rather than as an ornament). Vanity rings—tiny 

compact and puff in a little enameled finger ring . 
TOTALS . 

YEARLY AVERAGE: $458. 00+ 

GRAND TOTAL: $1833.25. 











FRESH- SOPHO- 
ere ae JUNIOR SENIOR 
(NEW (WEARS _(RE- | (As you 
OUTFIT) IT OUT) STOCKS) | WERE") 

17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 

12.00 Stile a 12.00 cates 

13.20 13.20 13.20 13.20 
8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
3.95 Banke ee saiare 
2.75 eg 2.75 
2.50 ee 2.50 ates 
7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
5.00 Pe 5.00 Ur 
5.00 ee 5.00 rete 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
10.00 nae ous os 

12.00 12.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
4.00 4.00 oes 
aa 20.00 aa ae 
7.00 7.00 eae 
3.00 3) 00 3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 pee 3.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 

$552.40 | $376.20 | $548.45 | $356.20 
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These are the — 
a | 1 
Crisp Corn Flakes patented November 2390 . 


The demand for Post Toasties 
(Double-Thick Corn Flakes) is be- 
coming greater every day. The 
Milk or Cream Test has convinced 
thousands that Post Toasties are 
crisper, better flavored Corn Flakes; 
that they are superior to any other 
kind. Ask your grocer to give you 
the genuine Post Toasties. Accept 
no imitation or substitute. You 
will know the genuine by the red 
and yellow,wax-wrapped package 
—wax-wrapped to keep the flavor 
and the crispness in. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, Dept. 8-100 
Makers of Post Health Products: 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Grape-Nuts, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal and Instant Postum 


Note— Canadian Address—Canadian Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. 


Post 
Health 
Products, 

CHOY 


Send for free test package and 
; make the Milk or Cream Test for 
Corn Flakes flavor and crispness. 





















A great combination— Post Toasties, Double- 
Thick Corn Flakes, with sliced peaches 


St loasties 





— OUP F Corn Flakes 


a stay crisp in cream 








a: oe ide 


Fae A Ep 
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This gold button identifies 
the bonded Real Silk Repre- 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 





Obtainable only direct from our mills at a saving, through our 
bonded representatives who call at the home and office 


REAL SILK 


Guaranteed 


HOSIERY 


WITH TOP, TOE AND HEEL OF FINEST LISLE 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN. 





a 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS ow INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


THERE I8 A BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY. CONSULT ‘PHONE DIRECTORY © 1025 R.S.H.M. 














925 


.S.H.M- 
——e 
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two friends and fellow bankers should 

have met there in a business way, and 
should have decided to continue their 
travels together? What more natural 
than that both should be old-time friends 

of Harvey Winston, a former New York 
banker? The whole thing was not only logical 
but what might have been expected. 

Fay! For days Dirck had been nerving 
himself to the ordeal of telling her the whole 
rotten truth and then letting her send him 
away in disgrace if she should choose to. 
Insensibly he had been coming to the crown- 
ing stage of love, where it seemed to him 
better to lose her than to try to win her by 
deceit. And now—he could not make a 
virtue of necessity by confessing to her, 
when exposure must come in any event 
within another handful of hours. 


E LOOKED about him. His trained 

strength had carried him far up the pre- 
cipitous mountainside. He stood on a little 
patch of bowlder-strewn table land from which 
the rocks piled high above him in clifflike 
formation. The brook bed had vanished. So 
far as he could see he could make no further 
progress except by swarming up the face of 
the cliff. And a single trial showed him the 
impossibility of this. 

To either side there were crannies and 
little caves, which he could reach by a bit of 
stiff and perilous climbing. In any one of 
them he could hide the black bag. There was 
no real need to go higher up the towering 
hill slope. Here was as good a place as any 
for his purpose. He moved to the far side 
of a six-foot bowlder, which would hide him 
from view of the camp in the gorge far 
below. There, sitting down on a stone to 
recover his breath, he began to study the 
fissures and small caves above and around 
him, in search of the most suitable cache for 
the bag. 

For some minutes he sat there. At last he 
decided on the hiding place he wanted. It 
was a hole that opened flush with the cliff 
side some twelve feet above and in front of 
him. By piling rocks beneath it he could 
climb high enough to thrust the bag deep 
into the opening, and then could shove 
small stones and brush in front of the satchel, 
to guard it from the weather and from 
observation. Then he could remove the 
stones he had heaped up for a foothold, and 
he could jot down one or two notes as to the 
precise location of the cache. 

He drew his feet under him to rise. A 
slight breathing sound behind him made him 
turn. On top of the six-foot bowlder which 
hid him from the camp, a yellow-brown 
tailless Barbary ape was perched, peering 
down at him in grave curiosity. —TTwo more 
apes were peeping from around lesser rocks. 
A fourth ape was standing on all fours at 
the summit of the cliff, thirty feet above his 
head. As before, inquisitiveness and the 
hope of food had attracted the simian in- 
habitants of the mountain to this human who 
was wandering among their domains. 


IRCK’S first mild amusement at seeing 

them changed to annoyance. He could 
hoodwink the folk of the camp and the whole 
world of humans as to the hiding place of 
the black bag. But how about these crea- 
tures, who could climb the sheer face of the 
cliff and who were insatiably curious as to 
any new thing presented to their view? 
Would not the man smell attract them to 
the cache when the bag was hidden there? 
Indeed, could they not see him hiding it? 
Would not their rank simian inquisitiveness 
lead them to scratch aside the rubble in the 
front of the-cache and yank out the con- 
cealed bag? It would be a jolly plaything 
for them. 

All at once his plan lost its element of 
safety. The man got to his feet and stepped 
forward, pondering. The doglike faces of the 
apes turned eagerly in unison to see what he 
would do next. Then the ape atop the 
bowlder behind him whirled about and stared 
down the hillside in sudden interest. The 
others’ beady eyes followed in the new 
direction. A handful of pebbles rattled down 
the brook bed from under a climbing foot. 

Dirck strode around the bowlder side to 
confront this newest intruder on his un- 
happy privacy. He was in excellent mood to 
meet his cousin Elbert or Imbarak or 
Raschdan or a dozen other enemies. As he 
went his fingers closed about the automatic 
pistol. But at once his hand dropped away 
from the weapon. For the newcomer was 
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Fay Winston. She had followed him from 
the camp. Seeing the apes staring down 
upon the invisible Dirck, she had guessed 
his whereabouts. 

Man and maid faced each other there on 
the handkerchief-sized slab of rock-strewn 
table land between earth and sky, the un- 
couth, dust-colored apes blinking silently at 
them from every side. 

It was Fay who broke the embarrassed 
silence. Looking up into Dirck’s trouble- 
haunted eyes, she said simply: “You are 
unhappy. I can help you if you will let me.” 

He did not speak. Perhaps she read a tithe 
of his unutterable yearning, for she took no 
offense at his dumbness. Presently she went 
on: “Of course I know in a way why you are 
so unhappy. It is only the details I can’t fill 
in. I have been hoping—oh, you can’t know 
how I’ve hoped for it !—that you’d tell me the 
whole thing of your own accord. Sometimes 
it has seemed as if you were going to. But 
you never did. And now e 

“And now it’s too late. All my life it has 
always been too late. What use would it be 
to tell you now? If you know anything 
about it, you know it’s too late.” 

“Too late?” she echoed with a flash of 
impatience. ‘I think nearly everything that 
ever went wrong was because people thought 
it was too late to set it right. Don’t you 
know it’s never too late?” 

He made no answer. 





HE continued with abrupt change of 
theme: ‘‘ Daddy sent me to America to a 

finishing school. I was in the same class with 
Marcia Verrill, Howard’s sister who died last 
year. Howard used to run out to see her 
every few weeks. I saw quite a little of him. 
Twice, for instance, he took Marcia and my- 
self to the Ladies’ Days at the Titan Club. 
It was great fun. The first time he pointed 
you out tome. The second time I recognized 
you myself. You didn’t waste a look on us 
raw schoolgirls in the corner of the crowded 
room. But I watched you both times. You 
see, Marcia had told me you and Howard 
were friends, and that you both were in 
disgrace with your families because you 
didn’t want to go into your fathers’ busi- 
nesses and because you were idling away 
your time. I had been taught to think that 
sort of a thing was a mortal sin. So I stared 
at you as I might have stared at some arch- 
criminal. You haven’t changed at all—in 
looks,” she finished her half-shy recital. 

Dirck was eying her in stupid unbelief. 
He exclaimed foolishly: ‘‘Then—then you 
knew me all the time? You knew a 

“T recognized you the moment I looked 
up into that pine tree, when you were catch- 
ing Fathma and fighting off the eagle. You 
hadn’t changed in looks. I told you that. I 
knew who you were. I knew you were a 
friend of Howard Verrill’s, too, and that you 
were a nephew of daddy’s chum, Blundell 
Lanier, and a son of his old friend, John 
Lanier. I couldn’t have you taken to a 
hospital. So I had you brought home. 
Daddy didn’t come in till you were getting 
your senses back. I was just going to tell 
him who you were when you told the doctor 
you were Howard Verrill. To save my life I 
couldn’t imagine why you said such a thing. 
As soon as we went out of the room I told 
daddy all about it. He laughed at me, and 
he said I was mistaken, because he had read 
in the Herald about Dirck Lanier’s death. 
But I knew it was so. I got daddy to cable 
to Blundell Lanier.” 

“What!” 





ae E DIDN’T doit to spy on you. Please, 

please believe that! But you had told 
us you were Howard Verrill. You had ac- 
cepted our hospitality under that name. Dirck 
Lanier was officially dead. And yet I knew 
you were Dirck Lanier. At first I was 
furious at you for trying to deceive us so. 
Then I got to knowing you better. And 
something told me you weren’t the kind of 
man to do that kind of thing through 
buffoonery or for any dishonorable cause. 
And I felt you must have some tremendous 
reason for your masquerade. I don’t know 
yet what the reason was. You don’t have to 
tell me unless you want to. But, oh, I’d 
so love to help you!” 


“Your father cabled to Uncle Blun- 

dell?” muttered Dirck, aghast. 
“Daddy got a long cable in answer,” 
she returned. “The longest one I ever 
read. Mr. Lanier said the French 
authorities had found some letters in 
the inside pocket of the supposed Dirck 
Lanier’s waistcoat after his body was brought 
to Paris. The letters were addressed to How- 
ard Verrill. The police made inquiries. They 
questioned a London friend of Howard’s—one 
of the letters had been from him—who told 
them about your changing passports with 
Howard. It seems Howard had been drink- 
ing one evening in England, and babbled to 
this friend about it. Mr. Lanier begged daddy 
as a great favor to let you go on thinking we 
believed you were Howard Verrill. He said 
he had ‘strong reason’ for it, and that ‘it was 
for your own good and to save you from much 
trouble.’ He said he was starting at once for 
Algiers to see you, and that he’d clear up 
everything when he got here. He was so 
earnest about it and he laid such stress on 
saving you from much trouble, that daddy 

agreed to do it, and he told me to.” 


: ‘DP my loving uncle really say he wanted 

tosave me from much trouble?” growled 
Dirck. “So he is due here today, is he? And 
Howard’s father thrown in for good meas- 
ure?” 

“No,” denied Fay, visibly hurt by his 
sneering tone. “That was an improvisation 
of daddy’s. He had no right to say so. He 
got a letter from your uncle saying he reached 
Algiers yesterday and was going to motor 
out here this morning. Then daddy thought 
it would be fun to change the news about, 
just to see what you’d do. That’s why he 
made up that silly letter from Mr. Verrill. 
It was really from your uncle. Mr. Verrill 
isn’t here at all. He is on his way home with 
poor Howard’s body. I told father I'd take 
no part in such a cruel joke, and that I was 
going to find you and tell you all about it. 
He said I mustn’t.” 

“You disobeyed?” 

“Tm here,” she said briefly. 

Long and intently Dirck gazed into the 
eyes upraised to his own. Then he said, with 
a vexing huskiness in his voice: “‘ You risked 
your father’s anger and you spoiled Blundell 
Lanier’s rattlesnake plan, just for a worthless 
cur like me?” 

“Tf you were a cur or worthless,” she 
made quiet answer, flushing and with a 
sudden mist in her clear eyes, “I wouldn’t 
have bothered to do it. I did it to help a 
brave man and a white man who has made a 
wrong turning somewhere and can’t find his 
way back. If you like it better,” her voice 
softening queerly, “I did it for a frightened 
little child, a willful child who has run away 
and got lost. I—I don’t want to force you 
to tell me anything unless you want to. 
But—oh, I do want to help you!” 

“But why?” heasked, bewildered. “Why? 
I’m not i 

‘Because I love you, Dirck,” she told him. 
“You must have known that before now— 
just as I know you love me; I’ve known it 
all the time.” 





HE said the astounding words with no 

show of emotion, but as if she were relat- 

ing some self-evident fact and giving a reason 

which must explain everything. The level 

gaze did not falter. The flush was gone from 

her dainty face, leaving it pale and as 
earnest as a child’s. 

Nor did Dirck take a shadow of advantage 
of the heaven-sent revelation. He stood 
where he was, gazing somberly at her, his 
face as hopeless as his heart. “I wish you 
hadn’t said it,” he answered at last, his voice 
dead. “If I hadn’t known you cared I 
could have gone on hoping you wouldn’t be 
hurt by what’s going to happen.” 

“Whatever is going to happen,” she 
promised, trying to smile encouragement up 
at him, ‘“‘is going to happen to both of us. 
Won’t that make it ever so much easier?” 

“No,” he said roughly, “it won’t. For 
now I'll have to know you’re suffering. I’ve 
stood a lot. I’m due to stand more. But 
that’s the one thing I can’t stand. I can’t 
have you suffer for me. I had enough 
without it.” 

He spoke almost accusingly, as though he 
were blaming her for piling this extra tor- 
ment on him. To his own amaze he dis- 
covered for the first time in his selfish life 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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-and 
for cooling 


THIRST-QUENCHING 


DRINKS 


In considering the many advan- 
tages of Hawaiian Pineapple, do not 
overlook this important economy 
fact: You can make two delightful 
dainties from practically every can. 


Open a can of Sliced or Crushed! 
Drain thoroughly! Use the fruit for 
the salad, sundae, cake or pie that 
you are planning. Then—use the 
juice in a delicious, cooling “Pine- 
appleade” or Punch. 


Our free recipe book is full of 
selected, tested ways to serve Ha- 
waiian Pineapple. Mail the coupon 
for your copy—and in the meantime 
try the recipes below: 


PINEAPPLEADE: Mix 1 cup water and 14 cup 
sugar, boil 10 minutes and chill. Add 3 cups ice water, 
2 cups of the syrup drained from Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple and 14 cup lemon juice. 


PINEAPPLE AMBROSIA: Mix 2 cups water and 
4 cup sugar and boil for 5 minutes. Add 2 cups syrup 
drained from a large can of Hawaiian Pineapple and 
chill. Just before serving add 1 pint ice-cold ginger 
ale. 


WAIKIKI PUNCH: Mix 2 cups syrup drained 
from canned Hawaiian Pineapple, 2 cups ice-water 
and 2 cups grape juice. Serve with crushed ice. 





— For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


e JUICE 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 158, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 


“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 


Name. 





Address. 





City. State 
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Fashionable 
sponsor this coiffure which 
draws the hair demurely to 
the nape of the neck where 
it is arranged in a broad puff. 
A Lorraine Hair Net pre- 
serves the cameo-like per- 
fection so necessary with 
the formal headdress. 


SILK NETS 


5c 








Hairdressers 


To make your marcel 
last twice as long — 
wear a Lorraine Hair 
Net while you sleep. 
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FW. WOOLW ORTH CO. STORE 
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TER the uniformity of the bob, it is 
fascinating to dress your hair in the 
charming new coiffures. 
especially, headdresses of long hair are so 


much more effective. 


To keep the hair thus smartly arranged, 
Lorraine Hair Nets are essential. Their soft, 
weightless meshes hold the hair lightly in 
unaccustomed arrangements. Yet so strong 
are these fine webs of human hair that worn 
over extra hair pieces, they free you from 


any worry. No finer nets are obtainable! 


FE. W.WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 


For Sale Exclusively at 


Double or Single Mesh for Long Hair 
Special Size Double Mesh for the Bob 


POrraine 
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HAIR™NETy 
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HAIR NETS 


()¢ 


of hair. 


In the evening, 


You will find a Lorraine 
Hair Net to blend beau- 
tifully with any shade 








Wear a Lorraine Net be- 
neath your bathing cap 


your face. 








to keep your hair well off 
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that bearable pain and shame can wax un- 
bearable when their burden must also fall 
on the naked heart of a loved one. For the 
first time he was learning the awesome inner 
meaning of love. He resented the strange 
anguish of it. 

Then came to him a means of lightening 
the load for her. Eagerly he availed himself 
of it. “You won’t love me, you can’t love 
me,” he declared in heartsick triumph, “when 
you find out what I am and what I’ve done. 
It’ll disgust you with me and make you 
want to forget you ever knew me. That’s 
why I never had the nerve to tell you. I was 
afraid of losing you, even though I didn’t 
dare think I had won you. But now it’ll be 
easy to tell you, because it’s going to sicken 
you with me and save you from a lot of un- 
happiness. And that’s worth losing your 
love for.” 


J OU can’t lose my love, Dirck,” she re- 

plied, still with no hint of emotion, but 
as if stating an unshakable fact. “‘ Understand 
that before you tell me whatever it is you 
have to tell. You can’t make me see you in 
any different light. Why, I have studied you 
until I know every good and every bad trait 
you have. You can’t tell me anything about 
yourself that I don’t know.” 

He laughed shortly, harshly, a pain- 
scourged laugh that hurt him more keenly 
than acry. “Listen,” he bade her. 

Standing there beside the giant bowlder, 
with the soaring cliffs above and the gorge 
far below, and with the clustering group of 
apes pressing curiously in upon them, the two 
faced each other. Tersely, but omitting not 
one detail nor sparing himself in any way, 
Dirck Lanier told his story to the girl he 
loved. 

“When you came to yourself—afterward,” 
she asked, ‘‘why didn’t you take them back? 
The jewels, I mean.” 

“How could I?” he demanded in his first 
effort at self-defense. ‘‘ Besides—you can be- 
lieve it or not, but it’s true—I never admitted 
even to myself that I had done anything 
wrong in caking them, never till I was telling 
you about it just now. That was the first 
time I knew I was a thief. I always kept tell- 
ing myself that they were mine by rights. I 
found it harder and harder to make myself 
keep on believing that. But I did keep on be- 
lieving it till five minutes ago. I came up 
here today to hide the bag. I meant to come 
back for it sometime. So, you see, it was 
nothing but outright theft.” 

“No,” she said firmly, 
“it wasn’t.” 

“What!” 

“Tt wasn’t theft,”’ she re- 
peated. “But itis now. As 
long as you believed you had 
a right to them it was not 
theft; it was only insanity, 
criminal insanity. But you 
are sane now, Dirck, my 
lover.” 











OR answer he unlocked 

the bag from his wrist 
and tossed the chain and 
padlock away. Handing her 
the satchel, he said: 

“Here they are. Will you 
give them to my uncle when 
he gets tocamp? They be- 
long to him. Do as you 
think best about warning 
him to keep them safe from 
Elbert. That’s his business, 
not mine. My part only 
is to see they get safely back 
to theirowner. Take them.” 

“T will give them to him 
if you want me to,” said 
Fay, taking the proffered 
bag and setting it on the ground at her feet. 
“But won’t you give them to him yourself, 
Dirck? Of course if you’ll feel embarrassed 
in handing them to him I’ll ——” 

“T shouldn’t be ‘embarrassed,’ as you call 
it,” he explained. “But I shan’t be here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’m going now. I’m running 
away—not from my uncle or from any inge- 
nuity of punishment he may be planning for 
me. But I’m running away from you. ’m 





not going to have you smirched with my dis- 
grace or have you suffer on my account.” 

“Dirck!” 

“I’m going back to Algiers. Tell my uncle 
so. Tell him I am going to the Regence and 
that I shall stay there for a week. That will 
give him all the time he needs to get in 
touch with our consulate and the Algiers po- 
lice, and have me arrested. That is, if he de- 
cides to. Knowing him as I know him, I 
believe that’s what he is going to do. If, by 
any miracle, he doesn’t I am going to work 
my way back to America. I’ve learned a few 
things I didn’t realize till this morning that I 
had learned them. But I have. And I’m 
going to profit by them. I’ve forfeited the 
‘good conduct’ pittance my father left to 
be doled out to me by my uncle. I’m not 


sorry. I'll swim stronger for having no 
water wings under me. And I’m going to 
swim. When I’ve swum my way to self- 


respect and to a decent livelihood—if ever I 
do—Tll have the right to come and look for 
you.” 


" HERE’S no need to come and look for 

me,”’ she retorted almost angrily. “I’m 
here now; I told you that before. But the first 
stroke in a swim toward self-respect is not to 
shrink away from a man you dread to meet. 
As for paining me by the sight of anything 
Blundell Lanier may do, it will hurt me fifty 
times as much to have you run away. Oh, 
Dirck, haven’t you had enough of running 
away? You said just now that you’ve learned 
a lot of thines. Haven’t you learned, even 
yet, that people can’t escape from God or 
from their own actions or from anything 
heaven has in store for them—just by run- 
ning away?” 

Through no volition of his own Dirck 
Lanier reached out and gathered the girl to 
his breast. Her arms crept up about his 
neck. 

The two kissed each other simply, like two 
little children. 

“T’ll go back to camp and wait for him,”’ 
said Dirck, new life and new youth stirring 
him. “Tl give him the bag myself, and I'll 
tell him I’m ready to pay any bill he may de 
cide I owe to him and to the world at large. 
However much of a penalty it turns out to be, 
it can’t last forever. I’m going to come 
through clean. Then I’m coming back for 
you, my sweetheart.” 

His exultant words broke off in a gurgle of 
horror as he stooped to pick up the black bag 
from where it had lain at Fay’s feet. 
The bag had vanished. Fay cried aloud as 
her eyes followed Dirck’s. Ten seconds ear- 
lier the satchel had been repos- 
ing on the earth between them. 
Now no vestige of it was to be 
seen. 

Dirck stared about him, a pringle 
of awe at the supernatural once 
more racing through his veins. 
Then he saw 
what had hap 
pened. 


N AN out 
jut of rock 

about eight feet 
up the cliff side, 
sat the largest o! 
the apes, cross 

legged. Betweei 

his hairy knee 

he gripped 
something h: 
was examinin: 
with delighted 
interest. It was 
the black bag. 
His fingers were 
busily proddiny 
its leathern sur 

face and plucking at it in an effort to break 
it open and explore the interior. Next he 
raised it to his mouth and sought to chew a 
hole through the tough material. 

Dirck made a rush at the creature, waving 
his arms and shouting in the hope of scaring 
the ape into dropping his prize. But with 
a leisurely scrambling spring, the ape landed 
on another cliff-side jut of rock, some fifteen 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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for lifelong 
health: - - 


IT WAS NINE YEARS AGO, in the United States Govern- 
ment Hospital at Ancon in the Canal Zone, that Helen 
Cutler first saw the light of day. And when mother’s milk 
failed, the baby was fed on the hospital formula containing 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


“ Three months later the family came back to the States 
but little Helen was doing so well on Borden’s Eagle Brand 
that the use of this food was continued,” writes her father. 

Today Helen Cutler is a fine athlete, a splendid swimmer, 
and a wonderful example of the permanent health that 
usually results from the right start early in life. With this 


splendid physique as a background for unusual musical 





talents, Helen faces a brilliant career. 

If you have any kind of feeding problem with your baby 
—if for any reason mother’s milk is not available—use 
Eagle Brand which has been tried and proved by three gen- 
erations. For Eagle Brand is pure country milk and refined 
sugar, especially combined to make an extremely digestible 
food for baby, highly nutritious and rich in the essential 
vitamins. Let Eagle Brand start your child too on the road 
to lifelong health. 





Thousands of mothers can testify to the benefits of Eagle 
Brand Milk. Read some of their interesting experiences 
and see the fine pictures of the babies in the new Borden 
booklet What Other Mothers Say. And if you want practical 





HELEN CUTLER suggestions on problems that arise with the care of babies, 
9 year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kaveh Cutler, 25 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. Baby's Welfare, written by a physician, will be an invaluable 


guide. Both books are free. Mail the coupon below. The 
Borden Company, 457 Borden Building, 350 Madison 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. V4 
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Please send me my free copies of 
What Other Mothers Say and Baby’s 
Welfare. 
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Express This Sentiment 








My Sunbeam Iron holds the 
heat exceptionally well, and 
the bottom gets hot all over. 
I like the shape; in ironing 
the cuffs and sleeves of my 
husband’s shirts, I just back 
up the iron and use one cor- 
ner of it the same as the point. 

And although I have let my 
Sunbeam overheat, it still heats 

















She interviewed 





as well as ever. 
Mrs. P. B. Cocuran 
829 Mifflin Ave. 
(Address on Request.) 
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100 WomenWho Own 
This Guaranteed Iron 


The Iron with the All-Over Heating Unit that Heats to the Very Edge 
Where an Iron meets the Damp Cloth First 


The Iron that Overheating Does Not Harm 


YOUNG woman reporter was sent 
out to interview women who own 
the Sunbeam Iron and talked with 100. 
And almost with oneaccord, they stated 
that this super-iron heats up quickly and 
holds its heat—even when ironing large 
damp linens and starched pieces. Thus it 
irons fast, saves hours of work, ends fatigu- 
ing pressure. 
And its tapered nose and sharp heels 
glide deftly into cuffs and gathers. 
Ninety-two women stated they had 
never had to have this iron repaired, al- 
though many of these had let the Sunbeam 
overheat by forgetting to turn off the cur- 
rent. A few, who had bought the iron 
without the Art- Steel Case, found the 
cord wore out in time from knocking about. 
Those having the case declared this pro- 


tects the cord when put away with the 











All-Over Heating Unit ex- 
posed to show you how it 
extends over the entire 
bottom and out to the 
edges—thus provides more 
heating area—hence quick 
and continuous heat. 





iron and stand. 

The Sunbeam’s heating unit follows the 
shape of the iron—covers the whole bot- 
tom— heats to the very edges where an 
iron meets the damp cloth first. It costs us 
double to make this All-Over Unit for it 
must be built by hand. And our engineers 
regulate its heating capacity to prevent a 
rush of scorching heat. 

Overheating will not harm it—the 
greatest advance since irons were first cre- 
ated. So don’t accept other irons now and 
expect Sunbeam results. Ifany dealers have 
other irons on hand in its place, leave your 
order fora Sunbeam. Ifneed be, better wait 
a day or two until this creation arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


349 Carlaw Ave , Toronto, Canada 


Delft-Blue 
Art-Steel 


Case Approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of the Nat’l Board of 
Fire Underwriters 
To help introduce the Sun- 
beam—a $2.50 Case for $1, 
but only when bought in 
combination with this iron. 
Enables you to put away iron 
HOT—no waiting while it 
cools. Keeps iron, cord and 
stand clean and safe. And 
always together. 


a 





Runbeam’'y50 


THE GUARANTEED ELECTRIC IRON 
IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $I EXTRA 
a a 
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feet above his earlier perch. Dirck drew out 
the automatic. He was not a crack shot with 
a pistol. Yet a bullet apparently was his only 
hope of recovering the ninety thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of jewels toward which the ape 
was attempting to chew his way. The shot 
echoed and reéchoed among the rocks and 
caverns of the mountainside. 

The heavy-caliber bullet missed the ape’s 
skull, but it ripped open the bulging side of 
his cheek. With a screech of agony that was 
taken up by a score of his fellows in every di- 
rection, the wounded animal sped upward. 


NCE or twice Fay and Dirck got glimpses 

of him in his panic upward dash through 
the bushes. Evidently he was fleeing for the 
distant summit of the mountain, where the 
apes have their dwelling place and whence 
they issue on their forages to the gorge below. 
On those heights no human foot had trod. To 
the ape and to the bird alone are they accessi- 
ble. Amid the caves that honeycomb the 
cloud-girt crest the apes dwell, safe from in- 
trusion. 

In one of those caverns, until the end of 
time, shall lie Dirck Lanier’s close-guarded 
black bag, either tossed away as unopenable 
and no longer of interest as a plaything, or else 
in chewed fragments and with its contents 
strewed wantonly in every direction. 

Dirck and Fay turned from their futile 
watching of the ape’s mad flight. Their eyes 
met. In both faces was utter blankness. 
Once more Fate’s kaleidoscope had dropped 
into a new combination for the luckless man. 
Once more all his best plans and best resolves 
must go for naught. 

“T can’t come for you some day, as I 
bragged I would,” said Dirck, breaking the 
horrified silence and droning his words like a 
man ina fever dream. ‘It will take me half 
a lifetime of slaving, after I get out of prison, 
to earn enough to pay back my uncle for the 
value of that jewelry. My—my work is cut 
out for me. Let’s go back to camp, shan’t 
wer” 

Dizzily he began to retrace his way down 
the brook bed. Fay, close beside him, held 
one of his inert hands tightly in both of hers. 
She did not speak. There was nothing that 
even love could say to lighten the thing that 
had befallen them. 

As they reached the edge of the shaded in- 
closure in whose center the camp was pitched, 
three men came out of a tent and walked 
toward them. One was Winston. One was 
Sheik Sidi-ibn-Raschdan. The third was a 
pudgily stout little man in black and with 
ruddy face and snowy mustache and goatee. 


‘“THAT’S my Uncle Blundell,” Dirck told 

the girl. “He hasn’t wasted any time 
getting here. I’m glad. Now I won’t have to 
wait. It’s the waiting that smashes a man’s 
nerve, not the hot action. I learned that much 
in the trenches. Try not to be too unhappy, 
darling.” 

“Hello, Dirck!” hailed Blundell Laniei, 
hurrying forward and holding out his nand. 
“T’m mighty glad to see you again.” He 
spoke cheerily and with as casval an air as 
if he and his nephew had partcd less than a 
week before on*most amicabie terms. 

But under his bushy white brows he was 
making sharp mental appraisal of Dirck’s 
face. Its lean contour and its new lines and 
the look in the haggard eyes bore scant 
likeness to the spoiled and idly discontented 
lad of a few months ago. Blundell nodded to 
himself as in deep satisfaction at what he 
saw. His outstretched hand seemed to take 
on a new cordiality. 

But Dirck ignored the proffered clasp. 
Looking his uncle squaxely in the eyes he 
said: “TI don’t think you’ll care to shake 
hands with me, sir, wheh I tell you it was I 
who took the jewelry from my father’s house 
and that I can’t even return it to you. I’ve 
lost it.” 

Blundell Lanier’s chubby face discarded 
its cheery smile. A look of keen disappoint- 
ment overspread it. His fat body slumped 
hopelessly. ‘‘I was wrong then,” he said as 
Fay essayed to speak a hurried word in her 
lover’s defense. ‘‘I was wrong. Though I 
would have gambled my soul I was right.” 

“You mean you thought someone else 
took the jewelry?” hazarded Dirck. “No, I 


took it. 
and —— 

“No, no,” said Blundell peevishly; “TI 
didn’t mean that. I knew well enough you 
had taken it. I knew well enough you were 
going to take it. That’s why I left it in the 
safe. You had the safe’s combination. I left 
the jewelry there for you to take. But I 
figured that, after you had a chance to calm 
down, you could no more bear to take it out 
of its bag and look at it than you could bear 
to stick your hand in the fire. I built up the 
whole thing on that. I felt I could bank on 
it. And I was wrong. I was wrong!” he 
finished disconsolately. 

“No,” said Dirck, in wonder at the older 
man’s glum speech and aspect; “you weren’t 
wrong about that part of it, if it’s any pleasure 
for you to know it. Though I can’t see what 
difference it makes. I haven’t opened the 
bag or set eyes on the things in it since long 
before I got to Algiers. Not that it matters 
now. Nobody’ll ever see it again till 
Judgment Day. It’s i 

“Tf you never opened it,” insisted Blundell 
suspiciously, “how did you know the jewelry 
Was gone?” 

obi ” began Dirck. 

But another voice cut in sharply: “You 
hadn’t lost it two hours ago. I can take oath 
on that. And last night you stayed awake 
guarding it till after one o’clock. If you’ve 
lost the bag you lost it during the last two 
hours.” The speaker was Sheik Sidi-ibn- 
Raschdan. He had discarded his ludicrously 
bad French and was using flawless American 
English. 


And I’ve lost it. 


Now go ahead 
” 








IRCK and Harvey Winston gaped in 

astonishment at the sheik. But Fay had 
not heard Raschdan’s interruption. Before he 
began to speak she had plunged into the 
story of the bag’s loss. 

“Oh, my dear, dear boy!” panted Blun 
dell, when Fay paused for breath. “ You poor 
confused kid! You make me ashamed of my 
self. Do you know the value of what your 
ape friend stole? Well, if the bag was worth 
twenty dollars the ape stole something worth 
at most twenty dollars and one cent.” 

Dirck was eying his uncle with total 
dearth of understanding. Then his gaze 
drifted to the sheik’s stolid face. 

Raschdan read the look as one of inquiry 
and he answered: ‘Mr. Lanier is under- 
estimating the value. In these days of high- 
priced building material, all the bits of mortar 
and brick that I wrapped so carefully in it 
must be worth at least a nickel. So the bag, 
as it stood, was worth fully twenty dollars 
and five cents.” 

“T don’t know whether this is meant for a 
joke or to drag out my ordeal a little longer,”’ 
flared Dirck in a gust of anger. “And I 
don’t know how that mangy Bedouin sheik 
has been able to learn the English language 
in the last two hours. I’m past wondering. 
T dou't claim to know anything at all, except 
that that bag was full of my mother’s 
jewelry and that it was appraised a few 
years ago at ie 

“Tt’s still worth what it was then, dear 
lad,” Blundell assured him, “except that 
diamonds have gone up 50 per cent in price 
since then—unless one tries to sell them. 
The jewelry is all right. It is in the safe at 
the Crédit Lyonnais in Algiers, along with 
its inventory. Nota piece is missing. It has 
been there for weeks, waiting for me to come 
for it. I went over the whole collection 
yesterday afternoon.” 





as HEN what ” began Fay. 

But Blundell continued, still addressing 
Dirck: “The thing I was so afraid of just 
now, the thing that made me sick when I 
realized that everything hung on it, was that 
you might have opened the bag this last 
week or two and found the jewelry was gone. 
That’s what I thought you meant when you 
said it was lost. You gave me the worst 
turn I’ve had since your father died. That 
was why i 

“Say, Blundell,” cut in Harvey Winston, 
while Dirck and Fay still stared in helpless 
confusion at the garrulous old man, “maybe 
all this makes sense to you. But it doesn’t 








(Continued on Page 67) 
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The trail in the 


wilderness 


They mean increased healt 


is always new!” 


Off the main highway, far from beaten roads 
—here, close to Nature, is “the trail that 


Take it in your Ford car. Care-free, joyous 


and refreshed, you will realize practical 
benefit as well as pleasure in trips like this. 
h and efficiency for the day’s need, as well 


as added zest and joy of living. 


You will find it easy to own a Ford car by using the Weekly Purchase 
Plan—making payments at your convenience, out of the house- 


hold budget. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY .& DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FOR 


Runabout $260 | Tudor . $580 
Touring . $290 | Fordor . $660 


All Prices F. O. B. 
Coupe . $520 welll 
OnOpenCars Starter and Demountable Rims $85 Extra 
Full-Size Balloon Tires Optional 
at an extra cost of $25 





THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
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No wane ee 
dishpan hands 


Is it any wonder that one day you 
curiously sift a few flakes into 
your dishpan? Just about one 
teaspoonful? Lux does all you 
thought it might do—keeps your 
hands from getting red and rough. 
It actually makes the disagreeable 
task of washing dishes a much 
more pleasant one. 
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e Wedding Veil of the 
Princess Rospigliosi’s 


great grandmother 


—a bit of rare old lace so delicate 
and beautiful, and so cherished by 
this Italian Princess she dare not 


trust it to any other cleansing 








“ONE of my choicest possessions is my great grand- 
mother’s wedding veil of old blonde. It requires the 
most delicate treatment. Of course there is nothing 
better than Lux to clean it with. I can say after using 
Lux that it deserves my warmest approval.” 


Princess Giambatistta Rospigliosi 


HY is it that women, the world over, 

unhesitatingly trust their most-, precious 
possessions .to-Lux4: What has inspited such 
implicit confidence? What, indeed, but daily 
proof of the gentleness, the marvelous cleansing 
properties of Lux! 








all t Monday Laundry now— 


like your fine things all your cottons and linens— your 
hands, too—repay this care 


CiotuHEs and house linens are so nice now- 
adays and cost so much—you cannot afford 
to trust yours to ordinary laundry soap! 
And certainly your hands deserve kinder 
treatment than those harsh suds give! 


Now into sparkling, magically cleansing 


Lux suds the whole laundry must go—a// 


Now the Big 





i 
i 
| 


j 


wer 








your things! Gaily you swirl them about 
in those familiar, bubbling suds, so gentle 
on your clothes, so kind to your hands! 


And when the laundry is done and you 
tuck away those becoming house dresses of 
yours, the children’s little gingham frocks, 
your nice house linens—you are delighted 
to see such fresh unfaded colors, such snowy 
white linens. 


All your things last much longer now! 
And your hands actually /ook their thanks— 
see how soft and smooth they are! Such a 
little Lux is needed too. It’s really an econ- 
omy to use it for everything! Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


New ‘Package, too 


- A little goes so far it’s an economy to use Lux 
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mean anything tome. How does my caravan 
master happen to know anything about it? 
For that matter, how does my caravan mas- 
ter happen to be talking English with a New 
York accent when he doesn’t know a word of 
English and only a little of the worst French 
I ever had the misery of listening to? How 
did ns 
“Pardon me, monsieur, I beg you,” en- 
| treated Raschdan in fluent Parisian French, 
| utterly different from his haltingly 
| guttural accent of before. “If 
monsieur allows R? 

‘““Why, Harvey,” said 
Blundell Lanier, ‘‘has 
Pierre Lecomte changed 
so much in sixteen 
years that you can’t 
remember him, even 
when he speaks Eng- 
lish?” 

“Lecomte? Pierre 
Lecomte?’’ mused 
Winston, his forehead 
puckering. ‘“‘Of course 
I remember him. Why 
shouldn’t I? He was about 
the best detective the New 
York Bankers’ Association had 
in my day. He cleared up that Tra- 
phagen case for us when the police fell all 
apart on it. Somebody told me, sometime or 
other, that he had set up in business for him- 
self later in Europe, with headquarters at 
Gibraltar or some such place, and that he 
was the chief of a big international detective 
agency.” 











E PAUSED, and eyed the sheik with 
slack-jawed amaze. Raschdan had lifted 
off hiskufieh and fezand had unwound the folds 
| of the silken shawl from his chin and throat. 
| Also his features had lost their high-bred Bed- 
ouin stolidity and were relapsed into a grin. 
“T found his report waiting for me when I] 
landed yesterday,” said Blundell in keen 
amusement at his old friend’s dismay. “So 
I can tell you about it in a nutshell, and 
better than Pierre’s modesty will let him. 
When I got your first cable I wired instruc- 
tions to him, and then I confirmed them by 
letter after he got to Algiers. I told him 
what I wanted done and I asked him to put 
his best man on the case and not to spare 
expense. 

‘*He put his best man on it—himself. And 
he didn’t spare expense either. I found his 
first month’s bill inclosed with his report. 
But he got what I sent him for. And he did 
what I wrote him later to do. 

“T told him to get the jewelry my nephew 
was hoarding in that black bag of his and 
to put some sort of trash in the bag to make 
it weigh thesame. I remembered the bag well. 
[ was with my brother when he ordered it 
made. So I could tell Lecomte the type of 
lock. That was all he needed to open it in 
short order. He did. 

‘““When he cabled me that he had the jew- 
elry, and sent me the deposit-box receipt from 
the Crédit Lyonnais, I sent him word tostick to 
the job and to try, if he could, to turn the screws 
a bit tighter by making Dirck think the bag 
was in danger of being stolen. I wanted to 
make sure the boy still thought it had the 
jewelry in it and that he hadn’t opened it. 
[ wanted to make certain the cure was 
thorough too. I wanted Dirck to get to 
hating that bag like poison and to under- 
stand that nothing on earth is valuable 
enough to steal. You see, I mean to make a 
banker of the boy. I meant to, all along. 
This training has been worth a fortune to 
him—and to our depositors.” 


“TT SEEMED to Lecomte that this caravan 
trip of yours would be a first-rate time to 
make a series of dramatic fake attempts to 
steal the bag from him. Pierre has a big 
local pull in Algiers, and he has a branch 
agency there. He had no trouble in getting 
himself recommended to you as a good cara- 
van master. Some of the caravan servants 
here are employes of his, he says.” 
“But it wasn’t you who tried to get the 
bag from under my pillow last night,” broke 
in Dirck, coming out of his daze and whirling 


on Lecomte. “I know, because your hand 
wasn’t ? 


Bie 
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“Wasn’t raked to the bone by your finger 
nails?’ supplemented the recent sheik. ‘‘ No. 
But Dufresne’s was. Dufresne is the ka- 
vassc. I sent him to make the first night’s 
attempt. If you hadn’t been awake, he had 
orders to joggle your shoulder, hard, as he 
pulled the bag slowly out from under the 
pillow. As it was—well, I had to pay out a 
small fortune in baksheesh, to induce every 
native in the outfit to bandage his hand.” 

“But, man,” protested Winston, who 
could not yet reconcile the stately 

f Raschdan with the lively 
ff young detective of his 
memory, ‘‘you speak 

Arabic well enough to 
fool the natives, and 
you’ve got the Bedouin 
aristocrat down to 
perfection. You’re a 
wonder.” 

“It is my trade to 

speak many lan- 

guages,’”’ said Lecomte 

modestly, “and to be a 

bit of an actor. I speni 

much of my boyhood in 

Syria. My father was a mis- 

sionary there. Bedouins were as 

plentiful as fleas in the country around 

our mission house. I have played the réle 
more than once.” 

“But I don’t understand any of this,” ex- 
claimed Dirck, his mind still in a turmoil of 
astonishment. ‘You say you got hold of the 
bag and switched its contenis. I had that 
bag with me or else safe hidden every minute 
of day and night. How could 4 

“Safe hidden in the only possible hiding 
place in your rooms at Mr. Winston’s villa?” 
artlessly inquired Lecomte. ‘Perhaps be- 
hind a picture that had a round piece of white 
tin back of it, leading to a disused flue? I 
took the liberty of going in there, during the 
evening of the day I found you were staying 
at Mr. Winston’s. I left a light refreshment 
beside your bed. I came back some hours 
later by way of the drainpipe, as before. The 
milk was gone from the glass. But you must 
have a hard head, Mr. Lanier. For in the 
midst of my work I saw you open your eyes 
and look at the hole in the wall and then at 
me. There was a moment when I was afraid 
I might need to use my chloroform. But you 
went to sleep again.” 





TEPPING close to Lecomte and speaking 

in a low voice, a voice whose contempt he 
did not try to veil, Dirck said: ‘I hear there 
was an attempted safe robbery at the Re- 
gence hotel the night before that. A murder 
as well. Are those two items included in 
your bill to my uncle?” 

Lecomte stiffened. “I heard of the at- 
tempted robbery,” he said. “I heard, too, of 
the murder of an innocent man at the same 
hotel. I and my staff are not safe breakers 
and murderers, Mr. Lanier. I know many de- 
tails of that affair. I made it my business to 
investigate it. But on my oath, I had no hand 
in it.” He spoke with indignant conviction. 

“T’m sorry I asked that,” said Dirck con- 
tritely. “If I had thought a moment, I 
should have known better. I did a little in- 
vestigating along that line too. I wonder if 
my investigations ran in the same grooves 
as your own, M. Lecomte?” 3 

The two eyed each other doubtfully. Then 
Lecomte made cautious reply: “I did not 
embody the result of those investigations in 
my report to your uncle. They did not con- 
cern the case I was at work on.” Again the 
two men’s eyes met. There was a hint of 
appeal in Lecomte’s. His glance strayed to- 
ward Blundell. 

“T understand,” said Dirck aside. 

‘‘When you have time,”’ said Lecomte, “I 
want to speak to you alone, if I may. There 
is something you ought to know, something 
no one but yourself can advise me on.” 

“Tf you two have quite finished hobnob- 
bing together,” interposed Blundell, ‘and 
if you can spare me the time, Dirck, I want 
a chat with you. Suppose we go into your 
tent?” 

Instantly Dirck was on guard. Not for a 
moment had he been deceived by the hearty 
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Tell-Tale | 


Unconsciously a woman reveals 
important facts about herself 


The smart woman never counts too heavily 
on the fact that she is good to look upon. She 
knows that after all people are mysteriously 
drawn or repelled by more subtle things. 
Little tell-tale revelations—how uncon- 
sciously they're made! 
gesture, a detail of dress! 


An expression, a 


Perhaps the most unfortunate of these rev- 
elations is that which tells the world a 
woman is lacking in one of her most potent 
appeals. 

A serious threat to charm 
Inseparable from feminine charm, personal 
daintiness is constantly menaced. Under- 


arm odor and moisture must be relentlessly 
fought. 


If you are one of those who suffer with 
excessive perspiration you know the distress 
that unsightly rings of moisture under the 
arms can cause; the ruin it means to clothing 
in stains that can never be blotted out. 

But underarm odor is an even more deadly 
thing. For you can offend and never know 
it! And soap and water cannot counteract it. 


There is only one way to outwit thi old 
enemy. That is to use a scientific perspira- 
tion corrective. 


Regularly, at least twice a week, more 


than 3 million people use Odorono, the 
Underarm Toilette. It is a scientific correc- 
tive formulated by a physician for both per- 
spiration odor and moisture. 


Odorono is a dainty antiseptic liquid, as 
pleasant as a toilet water to use. Pat it 
gently on the underarms and you are safe for 
3 days! Daily bathing does not affect it. 

Physicians and nurses find it invaluable 
and use it extensively in hospitals. Everyone 
who uses it, is enthusiastic about its effective- 
ness in keeping the underarms dry, fresh and 
odorless in any weather, any circumstances. 


Don’t let the perspiration menace bother 
you. Banish all possibility of offending by 
the twice-a-week Odorono habit. Enjoy com- 
plete assurance of your daintiness; keep your 
clothing free from any taint of odor or trace 
of stain. Odorono will do it.. At all toilet 
counters, 35c, 60c and $1 or sent by mail 
prepaid. 


Send for dainty samples 


I will send you 2 generous samples for the 
underarm toilette—Odorono and Creme 
Odorono (for odor only), together with help- 
ful booklet on perspiration problems. Both 
samples, 10c; either one, 5c. Mail cou- 
pon now. 


RUTH MILLER 


The Odorono Company, 708 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian address: 107 Duke Street, Toronto 











RUTH MILLER, 708 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me samples of Odorono and Creme Odorono 
(for odor only) with booklet, for which I enclose 10c. 


(Note: Sample of either, 5c) 
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It was 


News 
to her 


HE idea came to her 

through a magazine 
advertisement she hap- 
pened to see: 


Using Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, as a perspira- 
tion deodorant: 


“Just apply it clear with 
a towel or wash cloth,” the 
magazine said. “It evap- 
orates quickly, leaves you 
immaculate and so re- 
freshed. Try it. You'll be 
delighted.” 


It was news to.her. But 
she tried it that evening 
and it worked. She has 
been using Listerine this 
way ever since. 


Particularly, she is 
pleased with the fact that 
LListerine does not irritate 
even the most tender skin. 
Nor does it injure or stain 
the most fragile fabric. 


If you question the de- 
odorizing properties of Lis- 
terine, make this simple 
test some day: 


Rub a little fresh onion 
on your fingers. Then ap- 
ply Listerine. The onion 
odor immediately dis- 
appears! 


We felt you’d be glad 
to know about this new 
use for an old friend—pass 
it along to friends of yours. 
— Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, U. S. A. 








LISTERINE ef) aie: 








Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible fraud- 
ulent substitution, insist upon obtaining this 
antiseptic in the original brown package— 
14 Ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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manner and the affectionate words of the 
man he believed to be so thorough a hypo- 
crite. And he was ready for Blundell’s new 
move. 

“One place will suit me as well as an- 
other,” he said ungraciously. “I may as well 
take my medicine here as anywhere.” 

“Let me be the judge of that,’’ answered 
Blundell with quiet authority. ‘“T’ve waited 
long and schemed much and traveled far for 
the talk I want with you. I think I’ve paid 
for the right to have it where I choose.” 

“ As you wish,” assented Dirck. 

For a moment, after they entered the tent, 
neither spoke. Then—‘“ Lad,” said Blundell 
with a stifled sigh, “‘you’re making it harder 
for me than I expected. I hoped the mill 
you’ve been through might have softened you 
and cleared your judgment. I—I wish you 
didn’t hate me so.” 

There was a wistfulness in the rather high- 
pitched old voice, the same wistfulness Dirck 
had noted in it during their futile talk after 
his father’s burial. Then it had spurred him 
to sneering retort. Now in spite of himself 
it touched him. Again he wondered at his 
own viewpoint. 





ET, forcing himself to dispassionate 
thought and speech, he answered: ‘Is 
there any reason, sir, why I should feel differ- 
ently toward you? You know the situation as 
wellasIdo. There is no need of our rehashing 
it. Wecame toan understanding the last time 
I saw you in New York. If you looked on me 
as worthless then, you’ll regard me as worse 
than worthless now that you know I’m a 
thief as well as the other things you called me. 
If you expect me to whine for mercy—or to 
lose my temper and insult you as I did the 
other time—you are mistaken. I'll take what 
is coming to me. But if you don’t mind I’d 
rather take it without a lecture on my sins.” 
He turned away and seated himself on a 


_ camp chair, feeling all at once very ticed and 


very old. Blundell Lanier had listened to 
him without interruption and with no change 
on his plump face. Nor for a few seconds 
alter Dirck fell silent did his uncle speak. 
Then he said: ‘‘ You must feel better with 
all that talk out of your system, Dirck. Some 
of it was not bad. Some of it was worse. But 
youll notice I heard you out with attention 
and with laudable patience. Will you have 
the courtesy to do as much for me when I 
say something that has to be said? You 
needn’t, unless you want to. But I wish you 
would.”” There was once more the tinge of 
wistfulness in the old man’s high voice. ‘‘I have 
no charge to make against you. In any case, 
the law has no hold on you, and I shall not 
prosecute you. Moreover, your thousand 
dollars a year will be paid regularly to you, 
whatever your answer may be. And I will 
advance you any sum you need to get you 
home and to keep you going until you find 
the sort of work you want to do. There is 
Winston’s car outside. It can carry you back 
to Algiers in two hours ata pinch. There isa 
Messagerie boat sailing for Naples at five 
o’clock this afternoon. You can catch it com- 
fortably. Here is a bundle of French money. 
Something over five hundred dollars in our 
money. It will get you home. Go, if you 
want to. Then you can see for yourself 
whether or not I amin earnest.” He resumed 
his gaze out of the tent across the pleasant in- 
closure toward the brawling little yellow river 
and the sky-tall brown mountain beyond. 


IRCK stared at his fat back in wordless 
bewilderment. Then he looked at the pile 
of French notes Blundell had tossed down on 
the bed. “TI still don’t understand any of 
this, sir,” he said. “If you mean it I won’t 
insult you by saying it is so unlike anything 
I had to expect from you that I can’t believe 
it. Ifit is a trick—well, man is only a novice, 
after all, compared with luck, when it comes 
to playing tricks. And you'll have trouble in 
playing me any sorry trick that can compare 
with what luck has dealt out to me these last 
few months.” 
There was no reply. 
Dirck went on, still addressing his uncle’s 
stolid back: “You said that you wished I’d 
hear what you came here to tell me. I am 


listening, if you still care to say it. And I 
t 


hank you for the white offer you’ve just 


made me, the offer of freedom and my thou- 
sand a year. If I don’t seem more grateful, 
I know you will not be offended when I say 
it’s only because I can’t believe it. I was 
going to say I would listen; I was going to say 
so before you made the offer. Now will you 
please tell me what you wanted to tell?” 

Blundell Lanier turned back into the tent, 
scanning keenly the worn young face that 
gave no sign of hope. 

“First of all, look at this.” 


H* DREW from his pocket a long enve- 
lope and from it took a blue-bound paper. 
Dirck received it listlessly from him and 
glanced at the typed words on the cover. 
The legend read: 

“My Last Will and Testament. JoHN 
PARRETT LANIER.” 

Followed the date—a date nearly ten 
months after that of the will read at the fu- 
neral. Dirck gripped the paper convulsively 
and looked in eager inquiry at his uncle. 

“Don’t bother to read anything but the 
last page,” said Blundell. “The last two 
paragraphs. The rest is just the same as the 
one you heard Hassler read after the funeral. 
Begin here. After he says, ‘I give and be- 
queath to my aforesaid brother, Blundell 
Lanier, all the real and personal estate 
whereof I may die possessed, except only 
such bequests as are hitherto mentioned in 
this will.’ Begin there.” 

Dazedly Dirck read half aloud the added 
portion of the document, just above the 
testator’s signature and the names of the 
three witnesses: 


“ 


—— hitherto mentioned in this will; to be 
held by him, however, in trust for my only son, 
the aforesaid Dirck Lanier; to be paid over to 
Dirck Lanier in its entirety and unconditionally, 
not later than one year after the date of my 
demise or at such earlier date as my brother, 
Blundell Lanier, may deem expedient.” 

Dirck blinked uncomprehendingly at his 
uncle. 

Blundell said: ‘As Hassler pointed out, 
the wording of much of the will is uncon- 
ventional, but it is wholly binding in law.” 

“You found this will after I left home?” 
asked Dirck breathlessly. ‘“‘You found it— 
and you were man enough not to destroy it?” 

“No,” said his uncle calmly. “T had it all 
the while.” 

“ No ! ” 

“T did,” Blundell assured him. ‘As soon 
as I get back it is going to be ‘found’ all over 
again. As all the other legatees’ bequests but 
mine are the same as in the other will, no- 
body can object. Iam the only loser. And 
I don’t lose, because I never had the estate 
and never wanted it. Your father and I 
cooked up the whole thing two months be- 
fore he died. I was to use my own judgment 
which will to find first, so long as this sec- 
ond one was put into effect by the end of a 
year.” 

“Uncle!” 


“TT WAS hideously unlawful and all that of 

course,” explained Blundell. “But no- 
body knew. And nobody but yourself is ever 
going to know. After all, your father had a 
right to leave his property as he liked. It 
seemed wisest to me to find the other will 
first. You can keep this second one with you 
if you want to; and discover it in one of the 
safe-deposit boxes as soon as you get home. 
That is, unless you’d rather have me do the 
finding. In either case the estate is yours. 
It has always been yours.” 

Dirck Lanier sat down very suddenly 
and very hard. He looked up in helpless 
dearth of comprehension at the kindly face 
smiling down at him. “Tell me!” he begged 
helplessly. ‘I don’t get the idea of any of 
it. Tell me.” 

“Oh, you’re ready at last to have me make 
my set speech?” queried Blundell jocosely. 
“That’s good. I'll cut it as short as I can. 
If some of it tastes bitter to you, try to swal- 
low it without gagging.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dirck blandly. 

“Your dad thought more of you than of 
anything else and everything else,” began 
Blundell. ‘And I’ve always come close to 
caring as much about you as he did, though 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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If You Are Proud 
of Your Ankles 


you will especially appreciate the close-clinging fit of 
Humming Bird Pure Silk Hosiery. Tapered by a 
gradual tightening of the stitch, from a well-rounded 
calf to a narrow ankle, repeated washings cannot im- 
pair Humming Bird’s smart “lines.” 


Humming Bird’s faultlessly fitting foot is also secured 
by an exclusive knitting process—here is no “tempo- 
rary” fit produced by stretching and pressing, no “sole- 
racking” fit produced by seaming. 


Humming Bird’s wearing qualities match their fit. 
Humming Bird’s ultra-smart colors match any cos- 
tume. Newest Autumn shades now being shown. 
Sold only in reliable stores. 


READ “THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.” Not 
advertising, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. 
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This TALC! 
distingue! 2 different! 


In your America, so many, many talcs! To be differ- 
ent, be distinguée, which will Madame choose? 


A French Talc, gssurement. And, I urge you, Made- 
moiselle, my French Talc Djer-Kiss. In my own Paris 
do I fragrance it with my Parfum Djer-Kiss—there do I 
gift it with a charm and romance quite, quite Parisian. 


My Talc Djer-Kiss! Indeed a luxury for France! So 
soft Madame will find it as fairy thistledown. So cool 
as an ocean breeze. So welcome as snow in August. 

Everywhere now will you find it—this Talc Djer- 
Kiss. In two fashionable shades: Blanche and Rose. 
For your boudoir in the new bottle of fluted glass— 
so chic, so French. And for traveling, in the tin of 


mottled green. 
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Cfasuion’s LAW: “Let but a single French fragrance ’ 


breathe its alluring parfum from each nécessité de toilette.”’ 
—KERKOFF, PARIS 
Monsieur Kerkoff’s Djer-Kiss Aids to Charm 
TALC PARFUM FACE POWDER 
VEGETALE TOILET WATER BRILLIANTINE LIP ROUGE CREAMS 
BATH CRYSTALS ROUGE SACHET SOAP 
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that part of the story won’t interest you. 
John cared too much for you. So did your 
mother, if you'll let me say so. If they’d 
cared less for their only child that only child 
wouldn’t have been so badly spoiled. As it 
was, he grew into one of the idlest and sulk- 
iest and selfishest and crankiest and worth- 
lessest young cubs I ever had the luck to run 
up against. Am I drawing it too strong for 
you?” 

“No,” said Dirck morosely, “ you’re draw- 
ing it mild. But you needn’t embroider the 
theme unless you want to. I’ve a good 
working idea what I’m like.” 


_ HAT you were like,” gently corrected 

Blundell. “John realized, toward the 
last, what a mess had been made of your up- 
bringing. He came to me about it. That’s 
when we fixed up these two wills. Both of 
them were executed the same day. The 
witnesses were servants, one batch of them 
at my house and one batch at John’s. They 
never noticed the date on either of the wills, 
even if they saw it.” 

“ But pe SNS - 

“T’ve told you it was all beautifully illegal. 
But it will hold in law so long as nobody 
knows the inside of the story. And nobody’s 
going to. It’s justice, even if it isn’t law. A 
man has the right to dispose of his own 
property, as I just said.” 

“But why did sg 

“T’m coming to that. You were a spoiled 
idler. But both John and I were willing to 
gamble all we had that you were a white 
man underneath the thick smear of spoiling 
you’d had. It was up to us to wipe away 
that smear. It had been accruing for a long 
time. Heroic measures were needed to get 
rid of it. That first will was the chief heroic 
measure. Begin to see yet?” 

(33 I—I ” 

“Well, you will. You had a mass of ex- 
pensive tastes and you had a crowd of para- 
site friends who toadied to you. With no 
cash and no prospects, you were due to lose 
those friends and to give up those tastes. 
You were due to show the manhood that you 
had inherited by getting to work and waking 
up your mind and your soul. It was kill or 
cure. John and I knew it would be cure. 

“You had got yourself engaged to a girl 
who—well, let her go at that. It’s enough to 
say John and I believed a marriage to her 
would ruin every chance of your getting on 
your feet and finding your real self. And it 
didn’t make any hit with John to think of 
her sporting herself in his wife’s jewelry or 
queening it in his wife’s house.” 








i E FIGURED that that first will of 

John’s would amputate Miss Maida 
Crowell from the situation. It did. You’d be 
free of her; you’d be free to make a man of 
yourself. In case we were wrong you’d never 
starve. For John made me swear to find this 
second will before the year was up. That 
was John’s one weakness. I told him so. He 
ought to have made it five years. As things 
have turned out, he was right. 

“But he couldn’t have known of what 
you’d do about your mother’s jewels. I 
didn’t know that myself till I saw the look 
behind your eyes as you and I were squab- 
bling about them. It hit me, all of a sudden, 
that that was the very thing of all others to 
bring out what was in you, whether of good 
or of bad. I was certain it would be the 
good. It was. 

“T felt that you could no more make use of 
stolen valuables than you could turn into a 
spotted hyena. I knew they’d soon sicken 
you with yourself and with them, and that in 
time you couldn’t bear to look at them. I 
figured you’d sprout a soul and a conscience 
under the grind of it. But I didn’t figure 
you’d find the one woman to help you de- 
velop it all so quickly. That was where 
golden luck was with you, Dirck, if you'll 
let an old man say so. 

“T left the jewelry in the library safe for 
you to take. I went there next morning. It 
was gone. So were you. So I knew the big 
trial was on, the trial that was going to make 
you or break you. I—I did a lot of praying 
that night, Dirck,” he finished shyly. 

With something like a sob in the back of 
his throat, Dirck Lanier gripped his uncle’s 


hands. Squeezing them to the point of an- 
guish, yet with his face averted, he gulped: 
“T—I There isn’t anything to say. 
You know already what—what I am, and 
what I’ve been. But you don’t know what 
I’m going to be. Tl make you proud of 
me some day. And you—you know you’re 
one of God’s own white men. You must 
have—have known that, always. I never 
knew it till now. It’d be wasting words to 
tell you I’m a rotter, and that I’m more 
ashamed of myself than you’ll ever know for 
the way I’ve thought about you. I'll make 
good. And you’re going to put me to work 
in the bank the day we get home.” His voice 
strangled in his throat. With a final vise 
grip he dropped the tortured fat hands and 
stalked over to the tent flap. “Id say—I’d 
say more,” he muttered thickly, “if ——’”’ 
‘Go out and say it to that little lady with 
the eyes two sizes too big for her face,’’ com- 
manded Blundell, blowing his nose sterto- 
rously. “Say your uncle’s got a bad cold in 
the head, but that he’ll be out presently to 
meet her in due and ancient form and pay his 
respects to his future junior partner’s future 
boss. Run along. You’re wasting time.” 





IRCK made his way unsteadily from the 

tent, his face white and staring. Even 
yet he could scarce grasp the idea of his change 
of fortune. Nor did it matter to hima tithe as 
much as did his change of view toward Blun- 
dell Lanier. He wanted to hasten to Fay, 
not so much to tell her the shimmering future 
ahead of them as to set aright the impression 
he had given her of his uncle. He caught 
sight of her in the doorway of her tent, 
eagerly waiting for him. As he turned toward 
the tent she ran out to meet him, her face 
alight with anxious hope. 

But before they could cross the stretch of 
turf separating them, Pierre Lecomte stepped 
out of one of the intervening tents and inter 
cepted the hurrying man. Dirck turned on 
him in unconcealed impatience, while Fay 
came disappointedly to a halt. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Lanier,” said Lecomte, 
“but I don’t know when I can get another 
minute with you alone. And it is important. 
Your uncle may be out of his tent any min- 
ute, and he is uncanny about guessing things. 
I want to speak to you before he sees us to- 
gether, please.” 

The detective’s stark earnestness impressed 
the hastening lover. He hesitated. Then he 
called to Fay: “T’ll be there in a few minutes. 
Everything’s gorgeously all right.” 

Going with Lecomte into the latter’s tent, 
he asked with no great impatience: “Well, 
what is it? Please be as brief as you can.” 

“Tt’s about the man we were both speak- 
ing of out there,” said Lecomte, ‘though we 
didn’t name him and have no need to now. 
Names are dangerous things to speak out in 
thin-walled tents.” 

“Tf you mean my cousin, Elbert Lanier,” 
began Dirck, unconsciously sinking his voice 
at Lecomte’s imploring gesture. 


i ES,” said the detective; ‘I mean him. 

Please listen closely. I dare not speak 
louder. Mr. Blundell Lanier may pass by 
here. He is the salt of the earth, is Mr. Blun- 
dell Lanier. That is why I want to save him 
if I can. That is why I am telling you what 
I have to tell. I need advice. You are his 
nephew, a member of his family. It is your 
right to know, so you can advise what is best 
to do.” He glanced furtively out toward the 
tent where Blundell sat. Then he went on in 
the same low tone: “I have acquaintances in 
the underworld of Algiers. They are needful 
to me in my work. They give me much good 
information. In return I am able sometimes 
to help them with the police. They have 
come to trust me.” 

“Well?” 

“The morning the murder at the Regence 
was discovered I was curious as to so strange 
a crime. I sent for two of these men. They 
told me of the young foreigner, who must be 
nameless, who had hired skilled master 
crooks to help him roband killanother young 
foreigner, his cousin. Strangely, this first 
foreigner was in search of the same black 
bag I had been commissioned to find. It 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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When you open the can, you see where Snowdrift 
got its name. 


—_— 


for making Cake 
IScuit and Pastry 
SX 4nd for Frying 


% — 
moATS 





lis whiteness does not make it pure, but its purity is one reason why 
Siaowdrift is so white. Snowdrift is made by the Wesson Oil people 
out of oil as good as fine salad oil. It is hardened and whipped much 
as you beat the white of an egg, into a creamy white fat—the nicest fat 


you ever used for making cake, biscuit, or pastry or for wholesome frying. 
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+ KOOD ENCHANTED — 


So fairy-like and alluring it makes a game of breakfast! 


















A NEW IDEA IN 
CHILD FEEDING 


Are you still telling your children ‘‘eat this, it ts ae fa 
good for you”? Please stop—ait’s so much better Yi i ¢ 

to give them the food they need in a form they ef eee 
love! Thousands of mothers are learning the 
wisdom of this modern idea in child feeding. 
Try it. . . what happens will amaze you. 
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iy UAKER PUFFED WHEAT That supplies cereal nutrition, vital 
oe is rich grain food with all the food elements and the vitamines in 
- allure of a confection ... a tempting combination. 


temptation no child can resist. : : P : 
are ae ee See ee Try as a bed-time dish with milk 


Different from any other cereal, it or cream, or as a special treat with 
supplies the great adventure of variety fresh or cooked fruit. 


in the morning menu. ee 
Try as a between-meal tid-bit to 


supplant too many sweets. Serve 
every day in as many ways as you can. 
Energy food ... needed food... 


Every grain is steam exploded to 8 
times its normal size . . . food cells 
broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nutmeats ... yet attractive! 
crisp and crunchy morsels that entice or ote, 
the most indifferent appetite. 


Send for the new Quaker Cook Book. 
96 new and universal recipes, covering 
everything from correct soup thicken- 
ing to cookies and desserts . . . oats, 


Test cases prove that almost 90% 
of children who ordinarily rebel at 
cereal dishes welcome this food with 


delight. a wheat, rice, corn, barley, illustrated in : ee ed 
F color. Send 10c for a copy postpaid. 7 F : — 
Serve with milk or cream, or in The Quaker Oats Company, Room Nev all } . ; 
bowls of half and half. 1609, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago. Sh : eam Ex plo ed 


mes Nor mal Size 


~~ 


ALSO PUFFED RICE—When purchasing Puffed Wheat ask 
too for a package of Puffed Rice; rice steam exploded like the wheat. 
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iterested me. But for the moment it was 

) affair of mine, so long as our mutual 
earch did not bring us toa clash. Yet I told 
them to keep me posted. 

“Then, this morning, when Dufresne was 
in Algiers for the mail, one of those men sent 
me a thieves’ code letter by him. It told of 
an attempt on the part of the first foreigner to 
kidnap his cousin, two days ago, somewhere 
in the back country to the south of Algiers. 
He was to take him to a house where the 
torture would make him yield up the bag 
and the treasure it was supposed to contain. 

‘The plan failed. There seems to be much 
conflicting testimony as to. how and why it 
failed. No two of the gang tell the same 
story about it. But it is certain that the 
young foreigner who tried to do the kidnap- 
ing was badly hurt in some way. So was 
one of his confederates, an old-time Levant- 
ine jailbird named Imbarak. Their com- 
panions ran away, and their horses broke 
loose. The foreigner and Imbarak were left 
to find their way back to the city on foot, 
injured and out of temper as they were. 

‘Here again there is some confusion as to 
what happened next, but unluckily none as 
to what happened eventually. The foreigner, 
it seems, was beside himself with rage and 
disappointment. He vented that rage and 
disappointment on the only man in reach— 
on Imbarak.” 


“HE WOULD,” assented Dirck grimly, 
recalling certain of his cousin Elbert’s 
traits. 

“He did,” said Lecomte. “At last he 
slashed Imbarak over the face with his riding 
quirt. It is not on the free list to horsewhip 
men of Imbarak’s record and temper.” 

“Well?” 

“The young foreigner is buried under a 
heap of stones in the woods they were pass- 
ing through at the time,” said Lecomte 
juietly. ‘One of the stones had been used 
to kill him—from behind. That is all. Now, 
what is to be done? Is his father to be told?” 

“ Killed!’? murmured Dirck, a throb of 
nausea striking through him at the concise 
narration. ‘Heaven rest his soul! What do 
you suggest?”’ he resumed an instant later. 
‘Does my uncle know Elbert came to Al- 
giers?”’ 

‘“No; but he told me this morning his son 
is somewhere in Europe on a holiday.” 


“He mustn’t know,” declared Dirck, with 
thrilled memory of Blundell’s goodness to 
himself. ‘‘Can’t you fix it that he shan’t? 
Can’t you think of any way out?” 

Lecomte did not reply at once. He stood 
with bent head and slowly working lips. 

“T’ll pay any expenses connected with ——” 
began Dirck. 

Lecomte cut him short with a nod and 
made answer: ‘“‘If—say, a month or two 
months from now—I send you privately a 
bill to pay for a cheap and condemned house 
in Algeciras, across the bay from Gibraltar,” 
he said contemplatively, “‘a house that shall 
burn to the ground—if I send with it a bill 
for—for incidental expenses, will you give me 
your pledge to pay it and to say nothing?” 


se ES. If it will be of any use in keeping 
my uncle from knowing. But I don’t 
catch your drift. How és 

“In a month or so,” said Lecomte, lower- 
ing his voice still further, ‘“‘I have a pre- 
monition that Mr.—that your cousin will 
throw away his life, during a stay at Gibral- 
tar, in saving from death some poor people 
caught in a burning house in Algeciras. His 
body will be unrecognizable. But so much 
of it as is not destroyed will be shipped home. 
All the papers of Europe will print the tale 
of his heroism. I shall see to it that his 
passport and his clothing will identify him 
past all question. My underworld friends in 
Algiers are holding those and all his papers 
for me. It will be a gallant death, one to 
make his old father proud of his hero son. Is 
it well thought of, sir?” 

“Tt’s—it’s sheer genius,” exclaimed Dirck. 
“But can you carry it through?” 

“Your uncle and Mr. Winston will tell you 
Pierre Lecomte has a way of carrying through 
what he undertakes,” answered the detec- 
tive. “I refer you also to Mr. Dirck Lanier, 
whose treasure bag he rifled under his very 
nose. And now may I suggest that Miss 
Winston wishes to speak to you, and that 
Mr. Blundell Lanier is not likely to stay 
much longer cooped up in that hot tent?” 

Dirck moved out into the glory of the 
noontide glare. 

In her doorway, her yellow hair shimmer- 
ing like a halo in the sun’s caressing rays and 
her dark eyes aglow, Fay Winston was wait- 
ing for him. 





(THE END) 
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of visits to many colleges. This society was 
organized by a group of women who had 
attended Smith College, but who had been 
unable to stay through to graduation be- 
cause of lack of funds. After such failure on 
iheir own part they got together and deter- 
mined to spare as many girls as possible from 
similar disappointment in the future. Loans 
‘rom the society thus formed are available 
or women of the three upper classes. The 
1aximum loan for the individual is five 
1undred dollars, but the average amount 
sked for is something under three hundred. 
Che loan without interest is payable three 
ears after graduation. Beyond that period 
ihe borrower may get an extension of time 
'y paying 4 per cent. No security is_re- 
juired, and no responsibility whatever for 
payment falls upon the family of the student. 
it is a character loan entered into with the 
same privacy as with a bank. 

Health is a big item at Smith, and all of 
the precautions and activities which restore, 
preserve or improve it are logically grouped 
under one department in the charge of Dr. 
Florence L. Meredith, the college physician, 
who has on her staff five women doctors. A 
clue as to Dr. Meredith’s own attitude 
toward the requirements of her task may be 
found in the following words from her last 
annual report: ‘Coddling is a danger in 
itself, and a health fanatic is as badly off as a 
health ignoramus.” Nevertheless, each stu- 
dent is everlastingly looked after.from the 
day she enters until the day she is graduated. 


General supervision of the students with 
reference to all academic and social affairs is 
under the administrative board, made up of 
the dean of the college, the four class deans, 
the warden, the registrar, the physician and 
two men professors chosen from the faculty 
at large. The class dean is a faculty woman 
appointed for a four-year period by the 
president. She takes the class assigned to 
her in its freshman year and sees it through 
to graduation, after which she returns to her 
full duties as teaching officer for a year or so 
before assuming motherhood of another 
class. She is the chief liaison officer between 
the girls and their parents. Although her 
main official duty is to aid the individual 
student in making a wise selection of her 
courses and the subject in which she will 
major, the class dean, unofficially, receives 
many confidences and helps out in many prob- 
lems which are far removed from textbooks. 

Not only are Smith students saved from 
being overwhelmed socially or physically by 
the crowd of the big college, but they have 
an excellent fighting chance for being allowed 
to find themselves intellectually according to 
their own notions as to what they most need. 
The influence of their say-so is not entirely 
confined to such trivialities as to whether or 
not lights should be put out at ten o’clock or 
as to the proper number of girls who may be 
permitted to climb Mount Tom without a 
chaperone. From being allowed in many 
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BAKED 


HOW WEBSTER DEFINED IT 


To prepare,as food, by cook- 
ing in a dry heat,either 
in an oven or under coals 





Webster defines the Heinz way of preparing beans, 
exactly—baked in ovens with dry heat. 


That is the meaning of the words “‘oven-baked” on the label of 
every can. That is why the beans themselves have that different taste. 


Baking gives them their delicious flavor. Baking retains all of the 
nourishment of the beans. Baking makes them more easily digested. 


Beans that are really baked are labeled “baked.” It pays to 
read the labels when buying foods. 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens + H.J. Heinz Co. 


New Salad-making recipe booklet sent for four cents in stamps 


HEINZ sacc> BEANS 


with tomato sauce 
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Wonderful Dinner 
—she told them about 


KELVINATED FOODS 




















THE KELVIN-ET 
$250, f. 0. b. Detroit 








ELVINATED foods 

are foods that have 
been kept for some time in 
the frosty, dry cold pro- 
duced by Kelvinator elec- 
tric refrigeration. Under 
the influence of this dry 
cold they undergo a re- 
markable change. 


Meats become mellow, ten- 
der and flavory. Green vege- 
tables “crisp up”’ until they 
are as fresh as when the dew 
was still on them. 4// foods 
stay as wholesome and ap- 
petizing as when they were 
carefully selected. 

Then too, you can prepare 


dainty sherbets, ices and 
other desserts without using 


ice. Or you can freeze spar- 
kling cubes of ice, either clear 
or colored, just the right size 
for chilling beverages. Kel- 
vinated fruits and fruit salads 
are other delicacies easily 
prepared. 


Kelvination is refrigeration 
that requires no attention. 
Day and night— month after 
month—it keeps the re- 
frigerator very cold with 
none of the care demanded 
by ice. 


The nearest Kelvinator 
dealer can put Kelvinator in 
the refrigerator you are 
now using quickly and easily. 
Write for his name, and 
for Kelvinator literature. 


KELVINATOR CoRPORATION, 2041 West Fort St., Derrorr, MICHIGAN 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 


39 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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Why Smith Gollege 1s Different 


(Continued from Page 73) 


matters to make their own distinctions be- 
tween propriety and priggishness and to 
select their courses in the upper classes, the 
students this year, for the first time, have 
had some influence in bringing about in- 
teresting changes in the curriculum for fresh- 
men. 

Never before this experiment at Smith has 
so much freedom in this respect been al- 
lowed to freshmen. The change was care- 
fully worked out by President Neilson and a 
committee of the faculty, who rejected a 
flood of radical proposals for change that 
poured in from alumne and parents. But 
the agitation for the revision really began 
with a letter in the Alumnz Quarterly from a 
sophomore, giving her impressions of her 
own first year in college. The nub of her 
letter, the thing which started a lot of think- 
ing and discussion, was the question with 
which she ended it: ‘‘Can’t something be 
done to make freshman year less dull?” 


That Freshman Year 


N THE same number of the Quarterly was 

a letter on the subject from Anna T. Kitchel, 
a Smith alumna, class of 1903, and now pro- 
fessor of English at Vassar. She declared 
that the freshman curriculum was the chief 
point of attack of those demanding, ‘‘ What’s 
wrong with the colleges?” Miss Kitchel 
quoted a letter from a mother saying: ‘Some 
mothers think it a terrible mistake to have 
the first year of college practically no more 
than another high-school year—the same 
subjects, taught for the most part less well 
than in the best schools. The thrill and 
vision of the first college year, which they all 
look forward to, simply is extinguished by 
the boring work of the first year. Then by 
the time the really enlarging fields are open, 
college has become an old story and the in- 
spiration again misses out against the college 
activities that the girl has taken refuge in.” 

Miss Kitchel put the question this way: 
“Does the course of study required by the 
college of its first-year students act as a 
brake on their energy and zeal instead of as 
an accelerator to these moving forces?” 

These comments from a student, from a 
mother, and from an alumna certainly trou- 
bled the waters. ‘‘The question, ‘Must 
freshman year be dull?’” says Margaret L. 
Farrand, of Smith, “was snatched up as a 
slogan, waved aloft, and torn to pieces by 
deans, instructors, students, parents and 
alumne.” 

The suggestions which aroused the most 
controversy, not only at Smith but at other 
colleges, came from Ethel Puffer Howes. 
Mrs. Howes was graduated at Smith in 1891, 
and has since taught philosophy and psy- 
chology in several of the great colleges for 
women. Her experience as a teacher has 
convinced her that students are eager at the 
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start for such subjects and should have them 
in their first year. 

However, the suggestions from Mrs. 
Howes were not adopted by the committee 
which finally revised Smith’s freshman cur- 
riculum. 

In commenting’ on the modifications of 
freshman courses that were made, Suzan 
Benedict, dean of the class of 1926, said to 
the writer of this article that one of the un- 
fortunate things about the modern young 
woman is that she insists upon being in 
terested at the very start in anything that 
she touches. ‘The girl in college today,” 
said Miss Benedict, “‘is unwilling to dig into 
a subject to learn for herself if it is interesting. 
She requires Montessori treatment, like a 
child. She is willing to throw her whole 
mind open to you as a beautiful sponge, but 
demands that you squeeze something into it 
all the time which she considers interesting 
or thrilling. Her attitude toward required 
subjects is that if they are required they 
can’t be interesting, so let’s get rid of them.”’ 

After her criticism of the modern girl, Dean 
Benedict took up the cudgels in her behalf 
with reference to the curriculum, and said 
that the complaints about dullness could not 
be ignored by the authorities, for the girls 
who were the most vigorous in their protests 
were, as a rule, eager and thoughtful students 
who were worth listening to. 


eAn Elective Plan 


HE result of all this controversy is a mod- 

ified list of freshman studies devised by 
the faculty committee and put into effect this 
year. The only thing left on that list which 
every girl must take in freshman year is 
hygiene and physical education. What was 
formerly the required freshman English 
course has been cut from three to two hours 
a week, and, furthermore, a student may elect 
whether she will take it in her first or second 
year. A freshman may now avoid both 
Greek and Latin, after entering, by taking 
mathematics as a substitute for either one of 
them—even this requirement is waived in 
the case of the girl who has offered a stipu- 
lated amount of both ancient languages at 
her entrance. If mathematics, however, is 
taken instead of Greek or Latin, it may not 
be taken in place of a required science. If 
the girl takes either Greek or Latin, she may 
then take mathematics in place of a science. 
The modern foreign languages, like required 
English, may now be postponed until sopho- 
more year. 

With this cutting down of the English re- 
quirement from three to two hours a week 
and with the privilege of postponing English 
and other subjects to a later year in her 
course, the Smith freshman now has much 


(Continued on Page 76) 








FRESHMAN GRANDDAUGHTERS—SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CLASS 
OF 1928 WHOSE MOTHERS ARE GRADUATES OF SMITH 
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Kuows 














| The danger of clogged intestines 


lll | 
“SUFFERING FROM faulty elimination and weak from a recent oper- 
ation, it was impossible for me to continue my social duties and club 
work. So despondent did I become that I dropped out of every- 
thing. I felt fagged in the morning, and was nervous and irritable. I 


The evils of digestive troubles 
and disfiguring skin eruptions 





knew I was a bore to everyone, selfincluded. Finally our family phy- | * ad ] d ° ] ° 

sician prescribed yeast. In three days I noticed an improvement, while he trage Ly of owered Vita wLy 

in three months’ time with elimination normal, stomach trouble 
removed, vitality restored, I felt like a new person. I have now | 
resumed all social and club activities—singing the praises of 














Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Mrs. D. H. Wess, Anderson, S. C. 


OT a “cure-all,”’ not a medicine in 
any Yeast 




















sense— Fleischmann’s 
is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the whole 
system. Where cathartics give only tem- 
porary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it 
releases new stores of energy. 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! And let us send 
you a free copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. 
C-65, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York C1:,. 


ith Cay 
“QUR EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL would lose four 7 
or five weeks of school work, besides being 
incapacitated while she was in school from 
attacks of stomach trouble. We tried many 
remedies with only temporary relief. I de- 
cided to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. I 
began with half a cake mixed with peanut 
butter on bread, and then as I found that 
the yeast was going to succeed, I served it 
in many different ways. My child has never 
had another attack of stomach trouble since 
I gave her yeast.” 
Mrs. G. A. Vier, Costa Mesa, Cal. 
(RIGHT) 

“INVALIDED from Royal Navy with intes- 
tinal trouble. Went to India. . . . Advised 
to try Canada. Was just able to get into 
army, but after 24 years in trenches, re- 
turned to Canada totally unfit and pen- 
Sioned. In 1919 I gave Fleischmann’s Yeast 
a fair trial, thank God. Six months after- 
ward I passed for life insurance and my pen- 
sion stopped. I am now absolutely fit and 
never need a laxative; and this is after over 
20 years of suffering.” 











Hersert J. Parrott, Calgary, Alta. 
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“AFTER I GAVE BIRTH to my child, I felt very much ‘run down.’ I lost 
weight, was very anemic; food would nauseate me, had constant 
trouble with my stomach, and what troubled me most—I suffered from 
terrible sties. I tried all kinds of remedies. I finally went to an eye 
specialist. He prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast—three cakes a day. I 
am mighty grateful to Dr. S. After two months there wasn’t a trace 
left of the sties. My complexion improved wonderfully. I no longer 
sit down at the table with an aversion for food. In spite of all the ups 
and downs in life, I manage to keep and look young with the help of 


Fietschmann's Yeast. Mrs. Saray STEINHARDT, NewYork City 
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**T am IN the real estate business; built up 
a hustling organization; kept the force al- 
ways keyed up, watchful of every oppor- 
tunity. The high pressure undoubtedly did 
its work; the reaction set in, and I found 
myself slowing up. I needed something to 
restore the old vitality—the old punch. 

“At last I hit upon Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Truly the result was marvelous: the mid- 
afternoon fag disappeared; I was again keen 
and alert; my color took on a clear and 
healthful glow, an out-of-doors look; and I 
was again the leader of my organization— 
thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

James F. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 


THIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire sys- 
tem—corrects faulty elimination, skin trou- 
bles, stomach disorders. Eat 2 or 3 cakes 
regularly every day before meals: on crackers 
—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For 
clogged intestines especially, dissolve one cake 
in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time 
—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 
for two or three days. 
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SLUMBER’S LUXURIOUS WELCOME 


HE cares of the day are forgotten, as you slip between 

snowy sheets on to the soft, welcoming luxuriousness of 
a mattress built with Nachman Spring Units. The billowy 
resiliency of hundreds of tiny coil springs brings a new sense 
of comfort. You drift off—sustained as if on the bosom of a 
summer cloud. 


~ 


In choosing a mattress, ask ‘“What’s Inside?’’ Be sure to 
look for the name ‘‘NAcHMAN’’ together with the maker’s 
name on the label. Made both tufted and no-tuft. Send for 
our booklet “‘SteeP Your Cares Away’’— invaluable to light, 
fitful sleepers. Upholstered furniture, too, is built with Nach- 
man Spring Units. Our booklet ‘WHat Every Woman 
Wants To Know’”’ contains interesting, helpful facts about 
home furnishing and arrangement. Both booklets are free. 


NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED Co., 2253 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


Nachman Spring Units 
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There are 15,000,000 Nachman Spring Units in America’s 25,000,000 homes. perverse | 
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greater leeway for filling up her fifteen and a 
half hours a week with electives. The new 
fields thus thrown open to her in the first year 
are chiefly in the departments of history and 
art, music and spoken English. A student 
must still wait at least until sophomore year 
before she is allowed to delve into the subjects 
of philosophy and 
psychology, which 


cultural college is to produce the “intelligent 
gentlewoman”’; Smith is in no sense a voca- 
tional school, but she has recently established 
what are known as pre-vocational courses 
leading directly to a study of medicine and 
the preparation for work in the public health 
service. By this plan the Smith College 
student who so 
desires may elect 





Mrs. Howes thinks 
she should have 
from the beginning. j 
The freshman is also ; 
barred from Biblical 
Literature, which is | 
required later, and 
Comparative Reli- 
gion. Butafterallthe i 











| such courses in 
chemistry and 
biology and other 
relevant sciences as 
| will enable her to en- 
ter the best medical 

| schools immediately 
—— after graduation, 
(ae Mtotenks i without losing a 








fuss, a surprisingly 
small number of 
them have availed themselves of the most 
marked changes made in their behalf. 

A much greater innovation at Smith is 
being arranged for members of the junior 
class by President Neilson, with the approval 
of the board of trustees. His plan will en- 
able any student whose major subject is 
French and who is seriously interested in 
studying the language, literature and civi- 
lization of the French people, to spend her 
entire junior year in France. Such students 
must make their application to go abroad 
before the end of their sophomore year. 
Their request will be passed upon by a com- 
mittee consisting of the dean of the college, 
the dean of the junior class, the chairman of 
the committee on the exchange of students 
with foreign countries and two members of 
the department of French. These students 
must have completed all the compulsory 
courses and their parents must approve their 
going. 

It is not difficult to imagine the far- 
reaching effects of this foreign venture of 
Smith College, which most likely will be 
tried by other schools, upon international 
feeling. It is in line with the Youth Move- 
ment for international peace and with the 
educational peace plan, for the formulation 
of which David Starr Jordan recently re- 
ceived the prize of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Adhering always to the ideal of the late 
President Seelye, that the true function of a 


year in further 
preparation. 

Professors and students who are interested 
in the dramatic work at Smith like to con- 
sider that that too may soon develop into a 
pre-vocational course. This dramatic work 
is under the direction of Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., 
a grandson of Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard. Mr. Eliot, who was 
graduated from Harvard twelve years ago, 
specialized while there in the dramatic 
courses and the famous Workshop 47 under 
George Pierce Baker. 

The only recent available information 
concerning Smith alumne that is statistical 
and official is that they are mighty loyal 
when Alma Mater needs help. Although the 
work of compiling all other present facts 
about these graduate women, concerning 
their occupations and the numbers of them 
who are married and have children, is now 
going on, no totals and percentages are yet 
known, so nothing in the way of a record 
subsequent to 1912 is at hand. Up to that 
time, however, 2172 Smith graduates, or 
about one-half of the total, had married and 
become the mothers of 2825 children. It is 
not likely that the new statistics will show 
any material change in this percentage. Like 
all other alumnz groups, Smith graduates 
have furnished their share of successes in 
practically all of the professions and occu 
pations under the sun. Teachers, of course, 
top the list numerically, and these include 
three presidents ahd many lesser officials of 
colleges. 


eA Timid Wife on a Bounding Ocean 
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day’s run—described it as a “high following 
sea.’”’? It was all of that. The good officer 
didn’t strain himself to give it any more than 
it deserved. He was modest and retiring 
about that sea. Indeed I considered him 
unjust. I could have done much better, but 
then the captain has a limited vocabulary. 
What it looked to me was as if we were out 
among a wilderness of very wet Alps. And 
my steady ship! Ladies and gentlemen, I 
wish to announce in this place that our ship 
could roll. 

“Tsn’t it rather rough?” my wife asked in 
a sturdy effort to find some reason to be sick. 

“Rough!” I said scornfully. ‘Don’t you 
know the ocean always is like this? They 
call it a dead swell—just the result of the 
tide moving back and forth across the 
world.” 

“Oh,” she said contentedly and settled 
down in her deck chair, while I, feeling in- 
ward stirrings, wished greatly to go below 
and lie down on my back, or put my head 
between my knees, or sip champagne or 
chew gum. 

But my wife, being reassured as to the 
weather, settled back to enjoy herself. Not 
only that, but she devoured breakfast, 
snatched bouillon away from the deck 
steward, lunched ad /ib., took tea in the 
afternoon, dined like a lady athlete just out 
of training, and could hardly wait until half- 
past ten when plates of sandwiches were 
passed among us. And I—I ate, and what 
I ate I kept, but it was will power and noth- 
ing more. 


There was one time after dinner when my 
wife thought she felt squeamish, but just 
then an orchestra interrupted her. It was 
that fiendish invention, a dance orchestra, 
and she forgot what she was planning, ‘o 
drag me to the place of torture. I dance«. 
The idea was to grab your partner and then 
to coast across the ship. If you kept your 
feet, you won. If you only batted your hea:| 
against a pillar, you got one demerit. Ore 
might as well try to dance on a jig saw. Bu 
my wife accomplished it, and accomplish««! 
it for me. I hung on and rode around, as ‘1 
were, and kept my eye cocked for an op:! 
porthole in case of need. 

So for five days; and then our Jonah, pc'- 
ceiving the futility of his rolling devi 
started something really entertaining. [! 
rigged up a northeaster for us, and for th: 
days we slogged into it. It was a real bree7°. 
Even the modest captain, with his mania ior 
underpraise, admitted a sixty-mile gale. \\¢ 
were taking solid water over the bows; now 
and then in a burst of enthusiasm the sa 
would break over the bridge, and the bride 
is some distance up, if you will take tiie 
trouble to look. “Aha,” said my wife, now 
highly pleased and hopeful, “a storm.” 

““Nothing of the sort,” I said, striving ‘9 
keep my feeble voice strong and manly. 
“Just a light breeze. Nothing at all. This 
blow wouldn’t discommode a rowboat.” 

At which a sea climbed the side, tumbled 
over the rail on A deck, which is some six 
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Towels for the Home Should be as (Carefully (hosen as Those for a Hotel 





Great New York Hotel \“\ 
makes a comparative test of towels 


FRom four to fourteen towels are used every 
day in every room in the modern hotel. 
Given a thousand-room hotel and it is easy 
to see why towels must be purchased with the 
utmost care to avoid costly mistakes. 


The Hotel McAlpin, in New York, buys 
towels by actual test both for value and wear. 
In « comparison of Cannon towels with those 
of other brands, all towels were sewed to- 
gether and then washed and dried one 
hundred times. 


l.ach towel was weighed and examined 


under a magnifying glass both before and at 
the finish of this laundry test—and it was 


and buys the Cannon brand 


no signs of wear. This, in connection with 
price, made decision automatic, and Cannon 
towels alone were purchased for the hotel. 


Cannon price. The world’s largest towel 


production makes lowest prices possible. 


You can buy any kind of towel you want 
in the Cannon line—great luxurious bath 
towels with fast-color borders or in plain 
white, medium-sized towels not quite so heavy 
in weight, little turkish towels (that men like 
for shaving) and splendid huck towels for 
hands and face. Sold by department and dry 
goods stores everywhere. Singly or by the 


Don’t you think that towels for the home 
should be as carefully chosen as those for a 
hotel? Eighty per cent of the hotels of this 
country use Cannon towels because they know 
that Cannon towels are the very best values 
that money can buy. 


Judge of these values for yourself. Go to 











any store and ask for Cannon towels. Com- 
pare them, quality for quality, with other 
towels and you'll be amazed at the low 


found that the Cannon towel showed almost 


CANNON TOWELS — 


Be ay ; Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less 
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All sizes, weights ° “MS “] TRADE “= MARK 
and weaves in Can- % : CANNON 
non bath towels, with . * “ia REG U.S PAT.OFF.CANNON MFG.CO. 
fast-color borders or in aa 


Trade-mark label that 


plain white, identifies Cannon towels. 


The little turkish 
towels men like so 


dozen at prices ranging from 25c to $2.00 
each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York City. 
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ost Women! 


In 3 Minutes—No Trouble—Try This Recipe 


ya) AYONNAISE is unquestion- 
“My ably the most delicious of salad 
= dressings. And mayonnaise 
would be served more generally and 
more often if every housewife knew 
how quickly and easily Mazola- 


Mayonnaise is prepared. 


Follow the recipe here—you will be 
delighted with your Mazola-Mayon- 


naise—and using fresh eggs, you know 
it is fresh. 


Mm PFLEASANT THOUGHT: 


Make up as much Mazola-Mayon- 
naise as you wish. Mazola-made 
Mayonnaise does not turn rancid or 
«ae. »”» 

separate. 


This is because Mazola is not 
affected by light, temperature or cli- 
matic conditions, but maintains its 
pure, sweet, wholesomeness almost 
indefinitely. You need not keep it 
in the ice-box. 


MAZOLA—3-MINUTE 
MAYONNAISE 


(From The Corn Products Cook Book) 


1 cup Mazola ¥ teaspoon Paprika 

1 Egg Yolk 3 tablespoons Lemon Juice 
¥% teaspoon Sugar or Vinegar 
¥% teaspoon Salt 


DD well mixed seasonings to egg, with one teaspoon 
lemon juice or vinegar and beat well, adding one 
teaspoon Mazola at a time until mixture thickens, after 
which the Mazola may be added more rapidly. Thin with 


lemon juice or vinegar when necessary. 


Ve é '—The new Corn Products Cook Book, 

containing over 100 valuable recipes for 

preparing the most delicious foods. Write Corn 
Products Refining Company, Dept. 12, Argo, Illinois. 


mes €. ve) t- We cor: tre (od bop Lo) os mr-betem selele mice) 
eat as the corn from which it comes” 
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ights of stairs from the basement, and 
renched us both. I laughed heartily, won- 
ering when the ship would founder and try- 
ig to invent an excuse to go below, where 
| might find seclusion and possibly a basin. 

‘“‘Tsn’t it beautiful?’’ my wife exclaimed. 

From that moment I have doubted se- 
ously her judgment of the beautiful. I do 


ot trust her in such matters. Either she is: 


iased or curiously calloused, neither of 
shich is becoming in a young woman with 
vo growing sons. 

So far I had tried every remedy prescribed. 
\Ly wife had neither tried nor required any— 
which was irritating. A man can forgive a 
«reat deal in a woman, but not that. To see 
her walking about gayly as if she were about 
to be crowned queen of the May when I was 
as I was—not seasick, you understand, but 
ready for it; very, very ready for it. To see 
her so, I repeat, was more than any woman 
can hope to have forgiven, and from that 
hour I hated her with a bitter hatred. 

But even that storm abated just before we 
entered the Straits of Gibraltar, and the sun 
shone for a whole day. Then we got into the 
curious currents of the Gulf of Lyons, with 
equally curious winds blowing off the snow- 
capped mountains of Spain, and our Jonah 
almost had his will of me—but not of my 
wife. The ship now took on a sort of cork- 
screw motion. She disported herself like a 
kitten in a catnip bed, and I was sure she 
was going to roll over on her back and kick 
her legs in the air. It was a playful gait, but 
trying on the stomach. I remained within. 
I sucked a lemon and tried mental thera- 
peutics. My wife walked the deck and 
laughed gayly. I began to think of divorce. 
It was my understanding that divorce might 
be obtained easily in Paris, and Paris became 
my Mecca. But we were to encounter further 
tests, tests under which I all but succumbed, 
hut tests which seemed to have no more effect 
upon that woman of adamant than scratch- 
ing with a hairpin would have upon the 
pyramids. 

We lay in an open roadstead off the coast 
of Palestine. On that day we went ashore 
peacefully in a sort of ice scow. When we 
went back to our ship it was not on the ice 
scow but on a diminutive tug, and the sea 
was up. It was more than up. It was ex- 
alted. And there was a surf breaking on the 
har we had to cross. Now, I have hada num- 
ber of boat rides, but that was the most com- 
plete and thorough. 

And my wife sat by my side and had the 
temerity to say to me: “ Nowisn’t this fun?”’ 


Up the Ship’s Ladder 


HE will never know—never. But she 
WJ was in peril at that instant. Only, I was 
hanging on with both hands and both feet 
and looking for something to grip with my 
teeth, so nothing happened. But I thought 
thoughts. ‘Great heavens!” I said to my- 
self. “She can’t get seasick when she ought to; 
hut anybody’d think she’d have judgment 
nough to be scared to death at the right 
me.” 

Chat, however, was but the commence- 
ent of this test, and it was a scientific try- 
ut. Anybody who could weather that 
‘riod without paying tribute to the vasty 
cep was equipped with a stomach so 
enacious that its grip was like that of a 
olitician upon‘a soft job, with emoluments. 

it was as nothing to what was to come when 
we reached the ship and fastened onto her. 
he idea now was to get off our tug upon the 
adder and to climb a couple of stories to the 
leck. It sounds as if anybody could do it. 
i‘rom those bald words you would think any 
umateur could manage it, but not so. 

_ If you can imagine yourself in an elevator 
in, say, the Woolworth Building, which went 
up and down as fast as it could whiz, 
changing up to down unexpectedly, and. at 
the same time tipping end for end and duck- 
ing from side to side—if you can imagine 
that, and add the necessity of getting off at 
your floor while the elevator was doing all 
these tricks without a stop, then you have a 
sketchy outline of the job before us. 

T arose nobly to the emergency. But my 

wile did not arise to any emergency what- 
ever, because she seemed most unreasonably 


unconscious that an emergency faced us. 
This convinces me that the Book of Genesis 
is right. Woman was created from Adam’s 
rib and not from any bone extracted from 
his head. Doubtless the Almighty knew what 
He was at and had His reasons, but His gen- 
eral results are not always easy for husbands 
to bear. 

Upon reaching the deck—upon which I 
wished to sink exhausted and prayerful— 
the woman I have married said to me as 
follows, and I record her exact words: “TI 
wonder if we can get some sandwiches. I’m 
nearly starved!” 

Would you believe it? Can the human 
mind grasp and credit it? 

So we had sandwiches, of which I did not 
eat, and the countenances of which I 
abhorred. Sandwiches! Which brings me to 
an observation: The British are a wonder- 
ful and admirable race. Your Frenchman 
can cook the upper of an old shoe so it tastes 
like manna in the desert; your Italian can 
cook miniature rubber hose so that the gods 
forsake their nectar for it; but no race upon 
earth, saving and excepting the British only, 
can cook quail so it tastes like mutton. 

By this time the thing had become an ob- 
session with me. I had been tortured until 
I was a monomaniac. The long and short of 
it was that I must see my wife seasick, or 
perish. No longer did I think of remedies; 
what I wanted now was _ provocatives. 
Nothing that ocean, sea, lake or river could 
contrive would introduce Mrs. Kelland to 
mal de mer. Therefore I read books. 


The Camel Test Fails 


N ONE scientific treatise I learned that 

the gait of the camel was liker to bring 
on the dread disease than any other known 
agency. Therefore I hired a little steam- 
boat with a crew of two Arabs and sailed off 
up the Nile. My purpose was to get to a 
spot where the camel was the only available 
mode of conveyance. And, after a long and 
peaceful voyage, we arrived at the spot. 
Camels awaited us. We started out upon 
what the Arabs amiably call the desert. 

The desert is a place where the sun takes 
two shots at you. The first shot it takes 
direct, the second it bounces at you off the 
sand. While this is going on the wind blows 
particles of sand in your eyes, and your camel 
is doing under you an odd and Oriental 
variety of dance which snaps fragments off 
your spine and makes your stomach wish 
you had left it at home on the mante!. It 
was grief, agony and rage braided into a 
necklace, and there polite language fails. 

I scraped sand out of my eyes to look at 
my wife, hoping for the worst. She waved a 
gay hand at me, and what do you think she 
called? You can’t guess. 

« “This,” she said jauntily, “is the finest 
time I’ve had since we left New York.” 

Well, when I recovered consciousness on 
the stretcher and wondered why I was not 
allowed to die in peace, I turned away my 
eyes from that woman. Nor did I look at her 
again until red thoughts vanished from my 
heart. Nor was I able to draw other than 
the faintest solace from the fact that her 
nose was burned so red it would have meant 
suicide for her to encounter a bull. 

It was then I resigned. I am a persistent 
and indomitable man, but I gave up, sur- 
rendered, hoisted the white flag and called it 
a day. It had been demonstrated to me past 
all disputing that my wife was as imper- 
vious to seasickness as the Sphinx itself, 
and how she did it was as secret as the far- 
famed secret of that noseless creature who 
crouches down below the pyramids. She is 
immune. It can’t be done. 

I started out to tell why my wife didn’t get 
seasick. But I can’t. Galen himself could 


not, nor Hippocrates. Personally I think it’ 


is innate perversity. At any rate I guess it 
to be deliberate and intentional, and I know 
she does it with a view to irritate me, if not 
to drive me to acts of unreason. 

After all, I believe I have hit on the rea- 
son why she was not seasick. I have hit it 
accidentally where a more profound student 
of women might have found it at a glance. 
She wasn’t ill of the sea just to be dog-gone 
contrary. And that’s that. 
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To find thing's in the dark 

















CLIMB the garret stairs without 
stumbling. Use your flashlight! Find 
what you’re after without fumbling. 
Use your flashlight! Eveready Flash- 
lights lay a path of safety with their 
bright, white light. Use your Eveready 
to burrow into trunks or closets without 
fear of fire. Use it wherever you want 
to see in the dark. There are 365 days 
in a year—365 reasons for owning one 
or more Evereadys. Improved models 
meet every need for light—indoors and 
out. There’s a type for every purpose 
and purse, and an Eveready dealer 
nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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The type illustrated is No. 2616, the Eveready 2-cell Broad-beam 
Flashlight. Handsome, ribbon black-metal case. Safety-lock 
switch, proof against accidental lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling 
lens-ring. 

* * * 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. They 
insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep an extra set 
on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright 
eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 
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EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at8 P.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 

For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready 
Group,” broadcast through stations— 
WEAF New York WGR_ Buffalo ww Detroit 
WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh wcecos Minneapolis 
WEEI Boston WEAR Cleveland ¢ St. Paul 
WFI Philadelphia WSAI Cincinnati WOC Davenport 
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Week-End Entertaining: By Caroline B.King 


fa) WEEK-END visit from an old schoolmate, 
or a business associate of Friend Husband’s, 
or some congenial young married pair 
wae) should prove a real joy, not an ordeal, even 
a1 for the woman who is her own chef, or who 
~%4| must depend solely upon one maid who 
fa) must act as cook, waitress and perhaps 
: é1 nurse as well. 

It’s all in the planning, and the woman who has invited 
week-end visitors, if she is wise, will begin her arrangements 
early. This does not at all mean that she is to plan a 
series of elaborate meals—quite the contrary! It means that 
having everything nicely and clearly arranged before her 
guests arrive, she will be able to receive them, an unflurried, 
unhurried hostess; her menus will be harmonious and invit- 
ing not because she has strained the food budget to almost 
the breaking point but because she has given them thought 
and consideration; and she will have plenty of lesiure to 
spend with her guests. 

In making the plans, which should be carefully written 
down in minute detail, first consider the guests, try to recall 
any little food idiosyncrasies they may have, or any dishes 
that you may have heard them express a great fondness for; 
it is so flattering to have one’s pet likes and dislikes remem- 
bered in this way. Examine the silver and linen, look over 
the supplies in the pantry, and take an inventory of what is 
available. This will help you in making practical, satisfac- 
tory marketing lists. 

It is always a question as to when a week-end visit most 
properly begins. Is it on Friday evening, Saturday morning, 
or Saturday afternoon? If dinner is to be served at six- 
thirty to seven o’clock on Saturday, and the guests arrive 
for early luncheon, a cup of tea or a glass of some iced drink 
with a very tiny sandwich or cake is a graceful bit of atten- 
tion at half-past four or five o’clock. On the other hand, if 
the guests arrive after luncheon, I would most certainly serve 
tea on the porch or in the garden after they have unpacked 
and made themselves comfortable. 

Saturday’s dinner should be so arranged that it may be 
prepared with very little last-minute exertion on the part of 
the hostess. 

As to Sunday’s meals, they should be planned with due 
consideration for the manner in which the day is to be 
spent. A rather late substantial breakfast, with dinner 
served at six o’clock, is best if your guests are late risers; but 
if church or a morning game of golf is on the program, a 
somewhat earlier and lighter breakfast will be in order, with 
dinner at two o’clock or thereabouts and a buffet or porch 
supper, with other guests perhaps, at dusk. 

The menus, of course, one wishes to have quite perfect, 
well planned, well executed and rather distinctive. To gain 
this effect choose a few very well-cooked and well-served 
dishes, supplemented with the nicest of relishes, the coolest 
of salads and most tempting of appetizers, immaculate 
napery, candles and fresh flowers. 

I always plan the beginnings and endings of my menus 
with particular care, for I find, especially in summer, that 
meals are usually remembered by the originality and the 
tastiness of these accessories. 

One’s first impression of the menu guides on this page may 
be that they will entail a great deal of cooking and fussing, 
but a little study will prove how really easy they are, after 
all. Saturday’s luncheon, except for the tea and biscuits, is 
composed entirely of cold things, which may be prepared in 
part on Friday. On Friday, also, many of the other prepara- 
tions may be made, and on that day the marketing may be 
completed, the fruit and vegetables ordered and all the last- 
minute details taken care of. 

The cakes, desserts and salad dressings may be made on 
Friday afternoon, the ham for Sunday’s dinner boiled and 
trimmed ready for baking, the chicken prepared for the 
casserole and the chicken consommé begun. The little 
canapés for Saturday’s dinner may be partially prepared at 
this time also. To take care of three of the desserts make 
twice the rule of any very nice sponge-cake batter; bake a 
portion of it in small muffin pans, to serve with whipped 
cream for Saturday’s luncheon, allowing one for each serv- 
ing; another portion bake in the tiniest of pans to be cov- 
ered with raspberry icing for the afternoon tea cakes; and 
the rest bake in a large round mold; this is to be hollowed 
out, iced with pineapple icing, filled with sliced and sugared 
peaches and topped with whipped cream for the Peach 
GAateau. 

Early Saturday morning most of the vegetables for both 
dinners may be washed and otherwise prepared, and those 
for Saturday’s dinner and the chicken en casserole may even 














«Sylenus 
For a Week-&nd in August 


Saturday 


LUNCHEON 


Mint Cup 
Tomato, Lettuce and Tuna Fish Salad 
Hot Baking-Powder Biscuits 


Olives Radishes 
Tea or Coffee 
Little Sponge Cakes With Whipped Cream 
Salted Nuts 


FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA 


Russian Tea With Lemon Slices and Cloves 
Bread-and-Butter Fingers 
Raspberry Cakes 


DINNER 


Yellow Tomato Canapés With Beets 
Chicken en Casserole 
Celery Relishes 
New Potatoes in Parsley Sauce Lima Beans 
Emerald Salad 
Blackberry Sponge Whipped Cream 
Iced Tea 








Sunday 


SUBSTANTIAL BREAKFAST 


Chilled Cantaloupe With Red Raspberries 
Quick-Cooked Oatmeal Top Milk 
Broiled Bacon Toast 
Waffles With Melted Butter and Honey 
Coffee 


LIGHT BREAKFAST 


Chilled Cantaloupe With Red Raspberries 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal Top Milk 
Eggs in the Shell Teast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Jellied Chicken Consommé 
Baked Ham With Browned Pineapple Slices 
White Radishes Olives 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Tomatoes Stuffed With Corn 
Curly Endive With Vinaigrette Dressing 
Peach Gateau Whipped Cream 
Mints Salted Nuts 
Black Coffee 


BUFFET SUPPER 


Combination Salad 
Ham Sandwiches Deviled Cheese Sandwiches 
Pickles 
Chocolate Cake 
Iced Tea 


Peppermint Icing 
Fruit Cup 








-Ptonday -Plorning Breakfast 


Halved Grapefruit or Orange Juice 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal Top Milk 
Omelet Toast 
Coffee 




















be started, the luncheon table arranged and all the heavy 
work completed before the guests arrive. Hard cook the 
eggs, and boil the beets and the potatoes for Sunday’s 
salads, also on Saturday morning; do not peel the potatoes 
or shell the eggs, but set all away in a cold place over night. 
The scalloped potatoes may even be partially baked. 

On Sunday morning the housewife will do well to rise 
somewhat earlier than her guests, for an hour in her kitchen 
before her duties as hostess begin will give her an opportu- 
nity to make a great many of the dinner and supper prepara- 
tions. The ham may be given its final trimmings of cloves 
and brown sugar, the tomatoes filled with corn prepared for 
the oven, and the potatoes and other ingredients diced and 
chopped for the evening salad. Peaches for the dessert 
should not be peeled until just before they are needed. 

Now for some of the actual recipes to supplement these 
rather general directions: 


Mint Cup requires one slice of canned pineapple (the 
remainder is to be used with the ham), one orange and two 
ripe peaches, all diced, one cupful of white grapes, halved 
lengthwise and seeded, a cupful of the pineapple juice, a few 
maraschino cherries and a tablespoonful of the juice, and one 
tablespoonful of shredded mint leaves. Mix all together, 
sweeten if necessary, and serve icy cold in sherbet glasses, 
garnished with sprigs of mint dredged with powdered sugar, 


Tomato, LETTUCE AND TuNA FIisH SALAD. Select large, 
firm, regular sized tomatoes; scald, peel and remove pulp. 
Drain and flake a pound can of tuna fish, mix with half a 
cupful of stiff mayonnaise or boiled dressing, adding a table- 
spoonful of capers and half a cupful of chopped celery; fill 
the tomatoes, and serve on lettuce leaves garnished with 
whirls of the dressing. 


YELLOW ToMATO CANAPéEs. Scald and peel small regular 
shaped yellow tomatoes, scoop out the pulp and fill with 
chopped pickled beet moistened with a little French dress- 
ing. Serve each tomato ona slice of red pickled beet. Insert 
a sprig of water cress or parsley in each. 


CHICKEN EN CASSEROLE AND JELLIED CHICKEN CON- 
SOMME are made from two chickens. Cut them as for 
frying and make the consommé from the necks, backs, giz- 
zards, the blanched feet, tips of wings, water and seasonings. 
Simmer for three hours, strain, cool, and if not stiff enough 
reheat and add half a tablespoonful of granulated gelatin in 
the usual way. The casserole uses up the rest of the chicken 
and may be made up early in the day, for it is even better for 
long, slow cooking and reheating. Brown the chicken and 
arrange it in the casserole with plenty of seasonings, a cupful 
each of tomato juice and the consommé, and add one and 
one-half cupfuls of mushrooms half an hour before it is done. 


EMERALD SALAD. Peel and cut a mild Spanish onion in the 
thinnest possible slices and place in ice water for several 
hours; keep very cold. Slice a green pepper crosswise, also 
very thin; place in ice water. Just before serving, dry well 
and arrange the onions and peppers in alternate rings on 
lettuce; garnish with bits of canned pimiento and serve with 
French dressing made quite red with paprika. 


BLACKBERRY SPONGE. Soften one tablespoonful of gr:nu- 
lated gelatin in two of cold water, then add one-third cupful 
of boiling water, one and one-half cupfuls of blackberry 
juice, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and a cupfu!l of 
sugar and bring toa boil. Stir well and place in a dish o! ice 
water to cool and partially congeal. When beginning to 
set, beat till frothy, add the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs and acupful of cream whipped. Pour into a wet mold, 
chill, unmold and garnish with dabs of whipped cream. 


MELTED Butrer AND Honey. Place the honey on the 
back of the range and let it become warm and liquid; s‘rain 
it if comb honey. is used. Add an equal quantity of melted 
butter; mix well and serve warm, not hot. 


CoMBINATION SALAD. For twelve servings boil in their 
jackets ten medium sized potatoes; chill, peel and cut in 
dice. To each cupful of potatoes add two hard-cooked eggs, 
one-half a green pepper, one small green cucumber pickle and 
one slice of onion, all chopped, and one-fourth cupful of 
diced pickled beets. Mix together well and season with one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful each of pep- 
per and paprika. Moisten with a boiled dressing. Place in 4 
lettuce-lined salad bowl and garnish with walnut halves. 
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This is the fifth article in the splendid 


series on the Technic of Homemaking 


( ===q)HE laundry problem looms large on 
: i the summer horizon. Not only the 
total amount of linen required by the 
family increases with the hot weather, 
Sessa) but seasonal pin pricks in the shape 
ol fruit and mildew stains further harass the 
overworked laundress. And then there is a 
vrowing amount of special washing tasks re- 
quired for the various sport activities of the 
family. Sweaters, golf and wool sport hose, 
flannel dresses, linen knickers and the numerous 
silk outer and underwear garments add to the 
problem. Fortunately, there is a way to handle 
all of it comfortably at home; but it calls for 
both system in arranging the work schedule and 
skillful handling of the actual tasks themselves. 

First of all, if you undertake the full task of 
home laundering, purchase adequate equip- 
ment, if you have not already done so. Nothing 
can possibly make so great a work saving as the 














use of machines in place of hand labor. 





\nd just here I want to bring to your atten- 
tion the payment plan that allows you to pay 
for machines out of the weekly or monthly house money. 
Don't confuse it with the same plan of purchase for either 
house or personal luxuries. In this latter case it is of 
course thriftless and unwise to put a burden on the income 
fora mere want rather than a need. But the purchase of 
household equipment is quite a different matter; it be- 
comes more nearly an investment that once paid for will 
continue to save money in the operating cost of the house. 

And it is not possible to limit the purchase to a washing 
machine alone. Indeed I should hate to choose between 
the washer and the ironer; since the open-end ironer 
design has made the latter so much more flexible in its 
ironing possibilities. Both are indispensable; perfect com- 
plements the one to the other. 

3ut if the use of machinery is the first answer to the 
laundry problem, the choice of household supplies and 
clothing is no less important. An endless supply of 
towels, for instance, seems to be demanded in the summer. 
And I have found a liberal supply of the various sizes of 
Turkish towels the best of answers. In addition, I put 
away the extra large luxuriously heavy winter supply, 
substituting ‘‘ more and smaller”’ for the different summer 
requirements. And, of course, they are not 
ironed, but folded fresh from the line and 
placed in the linen closet. Their abundant 
supply in the bathroom cuts down the use 
of the ironed linen towel tremendously and 
the family is not conscious of any depriva- 
tion. You can find these towels now in sizes 
all the way from the tiny ‘‘ guest towel”’ up 
to the largest bath towel and with most at- 
tractive color trim. The small sizes are as 
low as 25 cents apiece. Moreover the colors 
make it possible to keep the towel supply 
individual. Make the color—blue, red or 
yellow—apply to both towels and face 
cloths, and even children soon develop a 
surprising sense of prideful possession. 




















Pin wet knitted garments in shape to avoid 
stretching. Use the ironer for the simpler 
garments as well as the flat pieces. 


I discovered that even a small boy’s wash suits 
could be thus ironed if I chose the over-blouse 
models with kimono cut sleeves rather than the 
button-on Oliver Twist models. And in that 
difficult third year it makes an appreciable 
amount of difference in the labor involved. In- 
deed with all the present-day simplicity in chil- 
dren’s clothing, there seems little excuse to spend 
time at the hand ironing board, struggling with 
flutings and ruffles. 

Just a word about the fabrics that ‘require 
no ironing.’’ In my experience they do not save 
labor, because their roughened surface catches 
soil so much more rapidly and the task of wash- 
ing is more than doubled. For the same reason, 
while I minimize the starching, it is never 
omitted on those garments for the outer wear of 
the children where the smooth finish imparted 
to the cloth helps to keep the garment clean, 
lengthening its wear surprisingly. 
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in the Summer Laundry 


By MiLDRED Mappbocks BENTLEY 


It may seem like a paradoxical statement to 
say that laundry work is made easier by in- 
creasing the number of pieces allowed the family 
rather than by cutting them down. With machine help the 
number of pieces is a small item, compared with the ease 
with which they can be cleaned; while with handwork the 
actual handling of a garment meant so much labor that 
this advice would not be sound to give nor wise to follow. 


The Summer Laundry Schedule 


HE hard work of laundry day is the excessively soiled 

garment, the yellowed pillowcase routine washing will 
not successfully handle. The best way to overcome the 
trouble, I find, is to make it a family fault to send badly 
soiled garments to the wash. Watch children’s stockings 
and rompers; don’t let them get too soiled for easy wash- 
ing. Change pillowcases often, especially when the yellow 
stain indicates the presence of an acid perspiration. This 
stain, if neglected, requires more drastic chemistry than 
mere washing, but can often be easily handled if the case 
is fresh every day or every other day. 

My most successful washing schedule separates the work 
into two laundry days. The house wash, including bed, 
table and bath linens, is done on the one 
day because they may be washed in simi- 
lar solutions. And they are of course 
ironed the same day. In this plan there 
can be a very nice dovetailing of washing 
and drying only to the point of ironing 
efficiency. The task of sprinkling is almost 
completely eliminated, and the ironing 
results are the more perfect in that the 
linen is evenly and thoroughly dampened. 
Few users of an ironer remember to dampen 
more generously for machine than for 
hand ironing, and yet the best results de- 
pend upon this very dampness. And then 
there is an appreciable saving of gas under 
the two-day plan, for the machine once 
started can be given uninterrupted use 





with no stops for the small tasks of starch- 





The Wise Selection of Linens 


ND then have you thought of sizes? I 
select and use linens that are especially 
suited to the purpose for which they are 
intended. The easy handling of narrow 
sheets makes an added and strong argu- 
ment for single beds. If you try it once 
you will agree with me that two sheets 
63x108 are much easier to handle than one 
of the usual double-width size. And by the 
way the 63-inch width is narrower than 
most clerks like to sell for use on the 3-foot 
bed, but it really has ample dimensions 
and is of course lighter to handle than the 
more common width of 72 inches. 

In the dining room, runner and doily sets 
are popular; and they mean real linen sav- 
ing, in terms of laundry. But they seem 
most suited to the adult household, for the 
average table finish does not take kindly to 
the “spills” incidental to childhood. For 
this reason I like colored linen cloths, on a 
silence cloth, for both breakfast and lunch- 
con or supper use. By this plan the white 
cloth appears but once a day. 

Also, do you realize that something can 
be done in the choice of clothing both for 
outer and under wear? These can be found 
with a very definite fitness for the machine 
ironer. Children’s clothes, rompers and 
dresses, with the kimono sleeve, fold flat 
and can be beautifully ironed in the ironer, 
even by the inexperienced. Most pattern 
houses have designs that are especially 
adapted to ironing by machine. Look them 
up if you make the children’s clothes your- 











ing or the fine washing of a few wool or silk 
pieces. 

Even if you have been having a laundress 
one day aweek, it is often possible to 
change to the two half days. If you adver- 
tise in your local paper you will find a sur- 
prising number of workers who reserve a 
half day to care for their own homes, but 
are glad of the money that can come to 
them through part-time work. 

With an outside worker the actual day 
selected makes but little difference; on the 
other hand if the work isa part of the house 
routine, there is every argument for Tues- 
day as against Monday. On Saturday and 
Sunday the house is “lived in’’ harder 
and more actively than on other days of 
the week. And at least on Sunday there 
has been a decided let-up in house care. 
Monday, then, offers just the opportunity 
needed to catch up with the house needs 
in cleanliness, so, if possible, postpone the 
laundry task until Tuesday. 

Of the special washing tasks, many 
housekeepers are puzzled how to handle the 
wool garments commonly worn in summer. 
The most important consideration is tem- 
perature. Keep the wash water lukewarm 
and the rinse waters identical in tempera- 
ture. And the next essential is a mild 
soap. I use soap flakes as a time saver, 
but a mild soap made into a jelly is ex- 
actly as good. 

I let the quantity determine if the wash- 
ing machine is to be used. Flannel dresses, 
as well as bathrobes orany other large piece, 
I wash separately and in the machine. 














self and buy with this same thought in 
mind when you purchase ready-made. 


To succeed in fruit stain removal hold the linen taut and pour boiling water from a height, 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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‘Boned 
‘Chicken 


“AND a few tins of 

Boned Chicken’’ 
is an item that is jotted 
downonmanyamarket 
list; for it has the approval 
of both mistress and maid. 

It is just tender meat of 
chicken, cooked and packed 
solidly in tins. [rom it, de- 
licious salads, sandwiches, 
patties and many other tempt- 
ing dishes can be prepared 
in a jiffy, avoiding the usual 
drudgery. It is economical, 
too. 

Keep a few tins on the pan- 
try shelf as a reserve — if you 
can. 

Other R & R Products 
Plum Pudding 


Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 
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NE of my very early recollections is of 
being sent by my mother to the herb 
garden for ‘‘a sprig of mint to tune 

up some peaches.” The mint helped, but 
she kept saying, ‘‘ There’s something lacking. 
What is it?” And finally, “I don’t know, but 
let’s try a sprig of catnip,” and I raced out 
for it. The catnip did it to her satisfaction, 
and to my father’s when he tasted them—he 
said they were so peachy in flavor. I loftily 
explained how “we” 

had done it with cara- 


Orchestrating a Fruit Juice 


By M. H. Carrer 


caraway, anise and fennel seeds constitute 
for me the underlying accompaniment, like 
the bass viols and the piano. My total or- 
chestra is for a chamber music effect, not a 
park band, for what you’ve taken into your 
mouth you’ve got to sit with and see through; 
you can’t walk off and leave it to the distance 

when it gets too loud. That 





way seeds, mint, tansy 
and catnip, and took 
most of the credit be- 
cause I had tied the 
caraway seeds in a 
little bag and brought 
the sprigs. 

That combination 
was one she frequently 
reverted to afterward 
with flavorless peaches, 
plums, and sometimes 
stewed pears, often 
adding a drop or two of 
rose water and a drop 
of bitter almond, ac- 
cording to the needs of 
the fruit in the kettle 
at the moment. The 
common pot herbs— 
thyme, summer savory, 
sweet marjoram, sage— 
went into her preserv- 














is why I fight shy of spices 
they are much too loud ex- 
cept in minute quantities. 

A little scheme like this 
helps to visualize your in- 
struments and the parts they 
are to play; helps to keep in 
mind the main fact that in 
proper orchestration the ef- 
fect depends upon the 
blend; and even where one 
flavor is singing solo, it needs 
an accompaniment to show 
up its best. 

The most important accom- 
paniment is the natural acid 
in most of the fruits. Where 
there is practically none, it 
can be supplied by lemon 
juice, and unless highly acid, 
most fruits will be improved 
by a few drops to the pint. 
Then come ginger and tansy, 
a trace of each. Ginger root 








ing kettle if needed, be- ca 
sides tansy, spearmint, 
catnip; flowers — rose 
petals and lavender 
blossoms; bark—sassa- 
fras and stick cinnamon; vanilla and tonca 
beans. Tonca beans and vanilla beans cut 
in small pieces were buried in a jar of pow- 
dered sugar until they had perfumed it 
through and through. It was used for icings 
and for fresh strawberries mainly, but occa- 
sionally put into a jam. 

Many and many a time, as a child, I have 
helped her gather herbs in the garden, dig 
sassafras root in the woods, and do up as- 
sorted bagfuls for the preserves. These bags 
were steeped, not boiled, being dropped in as 
the kettle was removed from the fire, allowed 
to remain until the juice had cooled, when 
it was tested. If not sufficiently flavored, 
the bag remained in until the work was done, 
often overnight. 


Uisualize Your Instruments 


Y MOTHER called this “tuning up a 

fruit”? and regarded it as one of her 
pleasing indoor sports. My own conception 
of the sport, however, needs a word more com- 
prehensive, indicating both finished product 
and instruments used; hence orchestration 
for my own vocabulary. I think of the aro- 
matics and pungents as the violins; the per- 
fumes as the wood winds; the spices as the 
brasses; while the natural acids, ginger, the 
bitter of tansy, and the peculiar character of 


Fight shy of spices in your flavoring; 
I like no blaring notes in anything. 


is easily obtained at the gro- 
cery, and failing to get the 
dried root, a little box of pre- 
served ginger will serve the 
purpose. Tansy, one of the 
old-fashioned “yarbs”? our grandmothers 
made into tansy tea and spring tonic, is 
rather hard to come by these days unless 
you grow it in the garden. Its bitter, along 
with the trace of ginger, stimulates the 
mouth gland secretions, and this is what 
brings out and supports the aroma ofa fruit 
makes it last. Many of our wild fruits have 
a distinct tone of bitter. It is what really 
gives them character and makes their culti- 
vated cousins seem insipid by comparison. 
Caraway, anise, fennel seeds all have this 
same peculiarity of stimulating the mouth 
glands, and when used intelligently and with 
moderation any one of them proves a valu- 
able instrument for the accompaniment. 
Returning now to our kettle and casting 
the analytic eye over the fruits we women 
do up through a good season, 
we may say that they fall 
roughly into four 
classes which we rec- 
ognize under the 
names, the Demure— 
peaches, strawber- 
ries, some plums; the 
Sprightly — pine- 
apples, oranges, cur- 
rants, and some 
plums; the Highly 
Characterized—black 






currants, wild black cherries, beach plums; 
and the Characterless, which along with 
sweet apples and huckleberries will fre- 
quently include many that by rights belong 
in a better class, but have been picked and 
shipped too green. 

Taking the lot, there is but one problem of 
orchestration — toimprovequality,character; 
but there are three distinct methods of doing 
it: First, to bring out, accentuate the char 
acter already there, raise it to the nth power, 
create the ideal of itself, so to speak; sec 
ond, to alter the natural character by making 
che sprightly more demure, the demure more 
sprightly; third, to create a character fot 
the characterless—the most fun of all. 

Now taking up our instruments, the wood 
winds, the perfumes that go to the making 
of the Demures, we have a little group of 
three—vanilla, orange flower water, rose 
water, with lavender flowers as a possibility 
and a delight for certain effects. Vanilla for 
me is routine with peaches. A few drops 
will greatly improve apricots. Orange flower 
and rose water are best obtained from the 
drug store. Get a small vial of each and 
do not carry them over to the next season, 
as they deteriorate. 


cAim Sor a Blended Result 


FAIR working rule is five drops of or- 
ange to one of rose. For this purpose 
you must have a medicine dropper. Never 
trust to being able to deliver just one drop 
out of the bottle. Rose in particular is very 
casily overdone, and it is frequently so strong 
that one drop to the pint of fluid will pro- 
duce a perfumery effect. Orange flower 
water should be put in at the last minute; 
vanilla and rose will stand a little boiling. 
With this small group—easily obtained 
all over the country—you can raise peaches 
and grapes to the superclass, make a com- 
mon apple jelly into a treat, and pineapple 
preserve simply bewildering in its character. 
The violins, the pungents, the aromatics, 
cover a larger range and more variety. Mint 
I need only mention here as my dearest 
friend among the flavors, but my next-to- 
dearest friend—sassafras—is rather hard to 
meet and get acquainted with, unless you 
live in regions where it is native and can go 
out and dig up a small tree by the roots. The 
bark on the roots is what is used and to get 
the best results it should be fresh. 
Whatever else you 
put into apples and 
pears, they need sas- 
safras—a piece of 
bark the size of two 
postage stamps to 
the pint; blackberry 
jelly yearns, and rasp- 
berry jam cries aloud 
for it, and with it the 
poorest and most 
tasteless strawberries 


His cultivated kin he 
passes by, 

The wild fruit’s well 
aware his rating’s (Continued on 
high, Page 87) 
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‘Doubles’ 


the beak 


Try this quick and simple method 
of shampooing, which thousands 
now use. 


See the difference it makes in the 
appearance of your hair. 


Note how it gives new life and 
lustre, how it brings out all the 
wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright 
and glossy your hair will look. 


HE alluring thing about beautiful hair 
isn’t the way it is worn. 


The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 
the life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you sham- 
poo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon 
dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands 
of women, everywhere, 
now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, 
pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and 
cannot possibly injure. 

It does not dry the scalp 
or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how 
rea'ly beautiful you can 
make your hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 5 ae 


‘IRST, wet the hair and “e 
scalp in clear, warm 


water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. 


‘Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
ups, so as to loosen the dandruff and small 
Particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 























in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 

even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 


hair will dry quickly and evenly and appear 
much thicker and heavier than it really is. _, 


Fe 


our hair 
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If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Splendid for children— 
Sine for men. 
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In this charming living room the walls 
are a soft gold color with just a noticeable 
apricot cast, while the woodwork and 
ceiling are done in ivory. This beautiful 
treatment forms an excellent background 


rics. 
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for the deep purple rugs and curtain fab- 
The upholstering of the Kroehler 
Davenport is a rich figured Chase Velmo, 
with plain Chase Velmo of the same 
color used for the arms and back, making 





a delightful contrast of figured surface 
with the plain. The lamp, with base of 
"Chinese porcelainwith figures of dark 
blue on a light blue background and with 
shade trimmed in blue, forms a high 


point of interest in this room, A num- 
ber of equally fascinating interiors are 
reproduced in the “‘Kroehler Book of 
Living Room Arrangements,” a copy 
of which will be sent on request. 
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KROEHLER AIDDEXN, QUALITIES 
insure lasting beauty and comfort 


NYewZ 


IDDEN beneath the upholstery of any liv- 
ing room furniture are the parts that tell 
whether it is a permanent investment or 

the kind that quickly fades and needs replacing. 

Therefore it is wise to know that the interior of 
the furniture you select is conscientiously built. 

In Kroehler Living Room Furniture the interior 
quality is never in doubt. Every bit of material 
and every step in the inside construction must meet 
highest standards. Frames are of kiln-dried hard- 
wood; the seat springs are of heavy wire, flexibly 
interlocked; the filling of germ-cured flax fiber, best 
moss and cotton. The seat cushions have fine wire 
coil springs padded with clean, white, felted cotton. 
The upholstery is given moth-proofing treatment. 

Yet Kroehler Furniture costs less than other fur- 
niture of comparable quality because it is made in 
the great Kroehler factories where tremendous pur- 
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Kroehler Davenport Bed 


THE INVISIBLE BEDROOM 





chasing power and vast volume of production re- 
duce the cost of making. You can choose an inter- 
esting period design or an overstuffed pattern 
upholstered in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
jacquard velours, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut 
Pattern Velour, leather or Chase Leatherwove. 


Important hidden qualities 


In Kroehler Davenport Beds the materials and 
workmanship must meet the same high standards. 
Beds are full width and amazingly comfortable, 
fitted with sagless cable fabric supported by helical 
springs. Removable mattresses are thick and soft. 
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Dealers everywhere sell Kroehler Davenport ed 
and Davenport Suites for cash or on easy payments. 
Be sure the name plate is on the back of cach 
piece. If you do not know where to find Kroe'iler 
Davenports—with or without concealed be s— 
and matching chairs, write for dealer’s name anc the 
“Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrangements.” 
Address Kroehler (Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Strat- 
ford, Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Brad- 
ley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif. Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


Living‘Room‘ Furniture 
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nerve? 
SY x Tus 1s Wuy additional flavor and sweetening are 
ij needed in mixtures that are to be frozen. 


DO YOU KNOW that frozen sweet dishes should be allowed 
to “ripen”? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the flavor of ice cream is better if frozen some 
hours before serving. 


DO YOU KNOW that liquids expand in freezing? 


Tuis 1s Wuy the can of the ice-cream freezer should be only 
about three-quarters full. 


DO YOU KNOW that when solids change to liquids they ab- 
sorb heat? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the liquid in the can freezes only as the ice of the 
packing melts. 

DO YOU KNOW that to freeze ices and creams a lower tem- 
perature is required than to freeze water (32° F.)? 

Tuts 1s Wuy it is not enough to pack a freezer with ice alone. 


DO YOU KNOW that we can get a temperature below 32° F. 
by adding salt to the melting ice? 


Tuis 1s Wuy our usual freezing mixture is three parts ice to 
one part salt. 


DO YOU KNOW that the temperature will not fall below 
736° F., for at this point the water has dissolved all the salt 
it will take up? 

Tuts 1s Wuy there is nothing to be gained by an overlarge 
proportion of salt. 


DO YOU KNOW that it is slow, steady freezing rather than 
much stirring that gives ice cream its smooth texture? 


Tuts 1s Wuy a coarse, granular ice cream results when the 
freezing process is hurried. 


DO YOU KNOW that simple frozen desserts containing milk 
and cream have high food value and are easily digested ? 


Tuis 1s Wny ice cream is a food suitable for children and is an 
agreeable means of supplying nourishment to the sick. 


DO YOU KNOW that when the temperature of the stomach 
is suddenly lowered the digestive process is interrupted ? 
Tuts 1s Wuy frozen desserts should be eaten slowly. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Journal 
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Eat wisely— and keep cool! 





Adjust your diet to summer needs 
and youll not mind the heat 


The way we weather summer's heat 
depends more largely upon diet than 
most of us realize. 

Summer appetites are not always safe 
guides. Many need coaxing; more need 
curbing. 

When we “feel the heat” unduly, we 
are usually victims of one of two com- 
mon mistakes in hot weather diet. 

Either we eat too much heavy, heat- 
ing food, or we eat too lightly —choos- 
ing food which lacks real nourishment. 

In either case our energy supply is 
unduly sapped. We lose our “pep” — 
and blame the heat. 


Energy our greatest 
summer need 


Energy is our greatest need just now. 
It is the first thing attacked by sum- 
mer’s exhausting heat. 

So our greatest diet requirement in 
this season is food which provides a 
constant, plentiful fund of energy. This 
means food which is not only rich in 
energy elements, but is also so simple 
to digest that none of its energy value 
is wasted in extra work of digestion. 

For breakfast, for instance,—and 
breakfast in summer is as important as 
in winter—we need ample energy— 
nourishment to get a head start against 
the day’s demands of work and heat. 

In summer, as in winter, there is one 
food which fills this need for easily 
acquired energy, as 
no other—Cream 
of Wheat! 

Made of the best 
hard wheat, Cream 






of Wheat is a wonderful energy-food 
—extremely rich in carbohydrates or 
energy substance. 

With this high energy value is an- 
other quality —quick, easy digestibility. 
It is in such simple form that its energy 
is released for use without burdening 
digestion, as heavier foods would do. 


So delicious, too! 


But you do not eat Cream of Wheat for 
energy alone—but for the pleasure it 
gives, as well. It is a delightful break- 
fast dish; a temptation to lazy morning 
appetites. 

Start summer days with this easily 
digested energy-breakfast and exhaus- 
tion will not bother you. There are so 
many delightful ways you can serve it 
now. You will love its creamy flavor 
blended with fresh fruit. It is delicious, 
too, in desserts, meat and vegetable 
dishes for luncheon and supper. 


FREE! Sample and recipe book 


Send today for free sample box of Cream of Wheat, 
containing enough for four generous cereal servings 
or to make any one recipe. With it we will also send 
our new recipe book which gives 50 tempting dishes 
made with Cream of Wheat—dainty desserts, breads, 
meats, vegetable and cheese dishes. 

We also have, for mothers, an authoritative book 
on babies’ and children’s diet which we will gladly 
send you free. 





Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 208, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OC Please send me free sample and recipe booklet, 
“50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 


O Please send me your booklet, 
**The Important Businessof Feeding Children.” 


Name 
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Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada made by the Cream of Wheat Ci 
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© 1925, C. of W. Co. 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, G 


RE~FRESH YOURSELF ! 


Enjoy the sociable drink ~ the 
beverage that’s so good others 
are always olad to join you ~ 


Dida... bo AS BY MA Pi BE RBZ Pivek CENTS 1S FHE PRICE 
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Short (Suts in the Summer Laundry 


(Continued from Page 87) 


Golf stockings whose colors do not run are 
also put into the machine. In any case, 
make a lukewarm solution of water and 
soap and wash by hand or machine 15 to 20 
minutes. Wring very loosely through the 
wringer if a large piece and squeeze out the 
liquid by hand if small. Rinse in lukewarm 
waters until clear; then, if the water is at 
all hard, I like to put wools into a last rinse 
of clean water, containing just a trace of soap. 

Drying wool is a critical operation; the 
greater the rapidity with which it can be 
accomplished without resorting to high tem- 
peratures, the softer the fabric will remain. 

Dresses are best hung on hangers which 
can then be slipped over the line in the shade 
out-of-doors. There may be a fraction of an 
inch of length shrinkage in those heavy flan- 
nels not guaranteed to wash, but if you open 
the hem before washing, you will not be in- 
convenienced. Let them dry and press as 
the tailor does with a cloth dipped in hot 
water between the fabric and the iron. As 
soon as steam is developed exchange the wet 
cloth for a dry one and continue pressing 
until the flannel is smooth and dry. 

Sweaters easily stretch out of shape, so 
dry them on a bath towel in an airy room and 
in as nearly the right shape and size as pos- 
sible, pulling the front fullness toward the 
front. Secure the proper length by measur- 
ing before washing and stretch and pin to 
secure proper drying. 


The Laundering of Silks 


OLF stockings and wool hose of all sorts I 
dry by hanging, after the same careful 
washing. And only after they are dried do I 
put them on the stretchers. I use home-cut 
cardboard frames, following the wood frame 
as a pattern or making my own pattern by 
outlining a new stocking. Use heavy card- 
board, of the corrugated variety if possible; 
and cut them off short, especially for golf hose 
or socks, so that the upper leg will not be 
stretched. If you try this method I think 
you will like it, for the stockings dry much 
quicker than when placed wet on the wood 
frames and they can be kept to a shapely 
size. Of course do not attempt to put a wet 
or even damp hose on the cardboard frame. 
Silks demand similar washing tempera- 
tures and soap solutions as wool; in drying, 
however, I like to hang in the air but not 
sun for twenty minutes to half an hour. 
Then roll each garment into a tight little 
bundle and wrap in a towel. Don’t leave 
more than 2 or 3 hours before ironing with 
an iron only moderately hot. Colors can be 


retained or replaced by any of the various 
dipping tints or soap flakes; and there is a 
special bluing for white that is an excellent 
preventive of yellowing, although it won’t 
entirely remove it once the silk has become 
badly yellowed. 

And then there are mildew and fruit and 
grass stains! Laundry chutes are excellent 
step-savers but they may be a source of 
mildew trouble in summer unless care is 
used with the damp towels carelessly thrown 
down. Warn each member of the family to 
throw no wet towel or garment down the 
chute. Prevention is the only sure remedy. 


Stain Removal 


ILDEW is a mold growth. In its very 

first stages, with the stain still fresh, it 
can often be entirely removed in the washing 
machine, provided a lukewarm, not hot, 
solution is used. But when it is an old, deep 
stain javelle water purchased from the drug- 
gist or made at home, as preferred, is the 
best remedy, although if it has attacked 
the actual fiber of the cloth the strongest 
chemical will have no effect. 

Practically all fruit stains yield in a sur- 
prising way to the simple washing machine 
process. Use soap in solution and lukewarm 
wash water and stains often disappear. Use 
hot water and you set the stain. If you have 
no washing machine, the easiest way to re- 
move them is to pour boiling—it must be 
boiling—water through the stain. Hold the 
stained portion taut over a large bowl and 
pour from a height, that it may strike the 
fabric with force. 

Grass stains may bother some mother 
these summer days; as with the other two 
stains I try the regular washing process 
first, for in nine cases out of ten it does the 
trick. If it doesn’t, the stain has not been 
set and you can then try the more drastic 
special methods. An old remedy, but a good 
one, is molasses rubbed on. Let stand, then 
rinse out with warm water. And of course 
the final resort for both fruit and grass stains 
is a bleach with javelle water. 

The point to remember with all these 
stains is that the washing machine has revo- 
lutionized our method of handling. It used 
to be necessary to remove stains before 
washing, but if you will remember to use 
lukewarm wash water in the machine this is 
no longer necessary. A large percentage of 
them will be completely removed by the 
washing alone, and even if this is unsuccess- 
ful, the stains are not “set” and can be as 
well treated by the special process required. 


Orchestrating a Fruit Juice 


(Continued from Page 82) 


can be almost inspiring. Failing of sassafras, 
buy a small package of wintergreen wafers. 
As they vary in strength a good deal, begin 
with half a wafer to the pint of juice and 
keep on adding small pieces until you can 
just detect its presence. 

At the beginning I mentioned a number of 
herbs I have seen my mother use in preserv- 
ing; two others I learned from my grand- 
mother—balm and pennyroyal. These she 
put into her damson jam that was famous in 
her day among her friends. Several sprigs 
of balm were put into the kettle at the start 
along with a little ginger root, and I went 
off and scoured the meadows for a bunch of 
pennyroyal. This was tied up, washed, and 
the fruit when nearly done stirred with it, 
stirred and tasted, until just that queer tang 
of it came out and no more. Licking the 
pennyroyal bunch was my reward. 

Asa substitute for pennyroyal I sometimes 
use a little old-fashioned garden plant called 
lemon balm, which is not common, however. 
Failing of that, a sprig of lemon verbena, well 
‘rushed between the fingers before dropping 
it into the kettle, will be found just about 
What damsons and plums need. Rose 
geranium is nearly as good. I know several 
women to whom geranium leaves are rou- 
tine with strawberries and raspberries. 


I have a friend whose pet flavor you’d not 
guess in a hundred guesses with a hundred 
dollars reward, so I'll tell: Shavings! Not 
just any shavings, but shavings from a 
yellow pine board kept wrapped up and put 
away between whiles. When preserving time 
comes round her husband takes his plane 
and makes her a pile of pretty curls. One or 
two go into every jar of canned fruit she does 
up. ‘Pears—why, they’re nothing without 
pine shavings,”’ says she. ‘“‘ After pears have 
stood a few months on pine there’s something 
about them you can’t exactly taste or de- 
scribe, but it seems to go all over you and 
make you feel how good they are—almost 
like fresh.”” I have tasted hers and I agree. 

Though I have not been able to achieve 
yellow curls for my fruit juices, I have a 
precious chunk of Wyoming pitch pine from 
which I make handfuls of whittlings, and 
these go into pretty much everything I do up, 
tied in a cheesecloth bag and boiled. Into 
that same bag can go the caraway or anise 
seeds, the ginger root and tansy leaf. 

All of which goes to show what a variety 
of things can be turned to account in or- 
chestrating a fruit juice. Whether for jellies 
or beverage purposes the general method is 
the same; the final product to be really suc- 
cessful must be a blend, not a blare. 








Super Plate Dau mene! 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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Why girls stay young 


Could mother or grandmother have survived the 
almost perpetual round of dinners, dances, theatres 
and movies that the modern girl achieves? Have the 
girls of today greater vitality than their predecessors? 
Do they know better how to take care of themselves? 

* * * * * * 


Without doubt, one of the most important parts of 
hygienic routine is the daily bath, followed by a ‘rub- 
down. It not only cleanses and soothes; it also rests 
and refreshes. To any active person, it is well-nigh 
indispensable. 


And even at those times when a bath is impossible 
or inconvenient, the smart, fastidious girl has solved 
the problem. She moistens a wash-cloth with Mifflin 
Alkohol, gives herself a complete rub-down, and 
emerges even more refreshed and invigorated than 
from her tub or shower! 

t+ o* * & kk 


Its use as a bath substi- 
tute is, of course, only one 
of the many ways in which 
Mifflin Alkohol can serve 
you daily. An excellent 
antiseptic for cuts or 
scratches; cooling, sooth- 
ing and refreshing to the 
skin; prompt relief for 
tired, aching feet; fine for 


sore, tired muscles or 
strains, sprains and 
bruises. Athletes and 
trainers of athletes use it 
regularly; physicians rec- 
ommend it as a bed-bath 
for invalids; you will find 
some way every day in 
which Mifflin Alkohol will 


add to your comfort. 


MIFFLIN 
ALIKOHIOL 


The External Tonic 


At all druggists’ 
in the handy-grip, 
full pint bottles 


Sample bottle sent for 4c ; 
booklet free on request. 


Mirriin CHEMICAL CorPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


~-ACakers of 













































SHE WOULD HAVE HESITATED TO TAKE THAT EVENTFUL 


VACATION IF IT HAD NOT 


BEEN FOR CLUB DOLLARS 


Why Not Hlave This Money of 
Your Own? 


Bea\HAT on earth will she do?” said 

HW her doubting relatives. 

““My dear!’”’ whispered her 
fon! friends, ‘she never earned a penny 

SOAMAESS) in her life.” 

“Tsn’t it too bad,” said the lawyer, ‘that 
she wasn’t trained to do something? Every 
woman ought to be taught ee 

““Oh, well,” concluded the world, “pretty 
bad for her! There’s just nothing she can do.” 

“But don’t be too sure!” said the young 
woman in question. Friends, relatives, the 
world—she was much too wise to take their 
answer. 

She knew there was something she could do 
to add to the slender income left by her 
father. She knew there was a way to carn 
her own money. Hadn’t she always dreamed 
of doing it? Weren’t most of her friends in- 
creasing their salaries or household allow- 
ance by a plan she had always meant to try? 

So she only smiled at gloomy advice, told 
“inquiring” aunts and uncles that her “‘mind 
was made up” and joined The Girls’ Club. 


“$40 Out of a (lear Sky” 


“T KNOW,” she wrote to us, “that your 

method of earning money will help me 
keep my mind and soul alive, my income 
steady, myself well-dressed and independent. 
That’s why I’m writing for the details of 
your plan, which has already done so much 
for several of my friends.” 

Our answer went to her promptly, and 
before two weeks had passed she had earned 
“$40 out of a clear sky.” 

“This is the most wonderful money I ever 
had,” she told us. ‘‘I can spend it freely, be- 
cause I know where more is coming from. It 
makes me a different person.” 

Shortly after this a friend asked her to go 
to the seashore. She would have hesitated 
if it had not been for her Girls’ Club money. 
But the $70 extra in her purse convinced her 
that she could afford a little vacation. 

So she packed her bag and set forth for the 
wide sandy beach, the blue water she was so 
hungry for. And there, as luck would have 
it, or possibly as a reward of valor, she met 
the only man. It was a very happy girl who 
sent us this note later in the summer: 

“But even if I am to be married, don’t 
think Ill forget The Girls’ Club. I’ve tasted 





freedom, and I know how nice it is to have 
my own money. Besides, I’ll want to help 
Tom in every way I can. So many of the 
married girls are making money these days.”’ 


cAre You, Too, Thinking of Money ? 


RE you, too, thinking of vacation, long- 
ing for the country or the mountains? 
Would you like to have more money, in order 
to make your home comfortable during the 
warm days? Have you been noticing the 
price tags on electric fans or porch swings? 
If so, why not let The Girls’ Club help you 
buy these things? Surely an “idea” that will 
cause a busy mother to write the following 
letter is worth your looking into: 

Dear Manager: I have three very good rea- 
sons for wishing to earn extra money. The eldest 
is seven years old and the youngest is five months. 
No need to say that I have my heart and hands 
full. But I have made $17 this month. Your 
plan fits into a busy woman’s odds and ends of 
time. Mrs. B. B. T., New York. 


As for young girls thinking of school or 
college—we have helped so many. Here is a 
typical letter: 

Dear Manager: My father was so surprised 
and pleased when I told him I had earned $20 
toward my business course. Now I can join the 
class which begins in September. 

M. M., New Hampshire. 


The Secret is Open to Every Reader 


ES, The Girls’ Club way of earning money 
is the ‘“‘woman’s way.” It is pleasant, 
easy, and it opens up the possibility of de 
lightful friendships. Best of all, it brings the 
dollars to you promptly and plentifully. 
Do you like the idea? Do you wish to join 
us in earning money? If so, I’ll tell you al! 
about the plan. Just write a note or posi 
card saying that you are interested. Our 
answer will go to you at once, and you will 
incur no expense or obligation by writing. 
Address the 


Tue Lapres’ HomE JourRNAL, 
677 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 
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The home of Beech-Nut, 
Canajoharie, is on a 
favored vacation route. 
Our doors are always 


open 


ow fine 
how tender 
how flavory 
it is 





wide to 





visitors. 
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ERE are two kinds of people we 
should like to have read this advertise- 
ment. If you are a spaghetti-lover, a 
spaghetti-authority, a real connoisseur and judge 
of spaghetti, we want you to learn about this 
Beech-Nut ready-cooked spaghetti. It will im- 
mediately delight and satisfy the taste of those 
most appreciative of good spaghetti-cooking. 
On the other hand, if you are vot a spaghetti- 
enthusiast, if you have vot found a great appeal 
in this branch of cooking, then more than ever 
we want you to discover Beech-Nut Spaghetti. 
For Beech-Nut has something to offer that is 
new. That is the way we feel about it. That 
is why we are telling you about this tender, de- 
licious, lavory food made by Beech-Nut. 


Just consider a moment. This de- 
licious food is far more than the spa- 
ghetti as it is ordinarily talked about. 
When you buy Beech-Nut Spaghetti 
you are buying nourishment and flavor 
and work already done. 


Yes, the seasoning is done. The 
cooking is done. The measuring, the 
preparing, the buying of the various in- 
gredients—all this is done before you 
begin. The tomatoes have been chosen. 
The cheese has been selected. 


And such cheese and tomatoes! Both 
are produced right here in central New 
York State, one of the finest gardening and 
dairying sections in the world. Sound, sweet 
tomatoes with the flavor of the sun under their 
skins. Rich, creamy cheese that brings up memo- 
ries of days gone by. 


Main dish or side dish 


Beech-Nut ready-cooked Spaghetti is the 
handiest food you can keep in the house. Just 
think of the convenience of it. Only a few 


about this sp 








minutes to heat and you have a mea/, a delicious 
meal full of nutrition and enjoyment. 


As the dietitians will tell you, spaghetti, to- 
matoes and cheese when cooked together, pro- 
vide a well-balanced food from a scientific 
standpoint. And if it is favor you are thinking 
of, just “ry this Beech-Nut Spaghetti. Just sry it. 


Although the cooking of Beech-Nut Spaghetti 
is done before you buy it, you can always be 
sure it is as wholesome and good as if you cooked 
it yourself in your own kitchen. And it 7s nice 
and pleasant once in a while, isn’t it, to feel you 
can have a genuine meal without the trouble of 
laborious preparations? Especially at this time 
of year. All you need to do with Beech-Nut 
Spaghetti is to heat it and serve it. Nothing else. 


Economical by itself 
or with other foods 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is very economi- 
cal. It is a meal by itself or a dase for a meal, as 
you desire. It blends pleasingly with other 
foods. It stretches left overs that are insufh- 
cient into the main dish for dinner. A few strips 
of Beech-Nut Bacon are delicious with Beech- 
Nut Spaghetti, as a tasty lunch or supper ready 
in a jiffy. And remember: Beech-Nut Spaghetti 
may take the place of potatoes and a second 
vegetable with none of the effort to prepare. 


To realize just how good and pure Beech-Nut 
Spaghetti really is, visit our plant at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., and see it made from the heart of 
hard durum wheat. Rooms flooded with sun- 
shine. Cleanliness. Quiet. Pure country air. 
Workers in fresh white garments. Beautiful 
Mohawk River sparkling outside the windows. 


Your grocer carries Beech-Nut Spaghetti. 


Order several cans and keep them on hand. 
Beech-Nut Packing Company,Canajoharie,N.Y. 





If you desire the same fine quality 
of macaroni or spaghetti in pack- 
aged form, there is a wide variety 
to choose from—Beech-Nut Mac- 
aroni, Spaghetti, Vermicelli, Rings 
and Elbows. Ask your grocer. 





Beech-Nut 


repared Spaghetti 








Just heat 
and serve 


Beech-Nut 


e 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 

Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Caramels ; 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
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They’re bright, clean— 
and so sanitary! 


rt 
OU simply can’t keepoutall ff s 
the dust and dirt that seeps 


and filters in through every door 
and window of your home. 


A. 


But if you have Bird’s Neponset 
Rugs on your floors, you can be 
sure that a quick, light mopping 
will keep them fresh, bright, and 


Sanitary! 





ar" 


Bird's Neponset Rugs are easy to 
keep clean, without beating or 
scrubbing, because their smooth, 
brilliant surface makes it impos- 
sible for dirt and dust to hide. 





<A 





And you can use Bird’s Neponset 
Rugs in every room of your home 
—with a choice from a large vari- 
ety of beautiful patterns in floral, 
oriental, and tile designs. 





At your department store or fur- 
niture store, ask for Bird’s Neponset 
Rugs—with the patented waxed 
back, your guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Standard sizes from $9 to 


$18. 


A 


BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 
Pioneers in Felt-base Floor Coverings 
EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 





Cuicaco . . . 111 North Canal Street Ask for Bird’s Neponset Rugs. You can 
ang OEMs 2 8 2 8 ret hoe —— identify them by the patented waxed 

AN FRANCISCO . . . arket Street : 
PHILADELPHIA. . 1401 Jefferson Building back, an exclusive feature that makes 
ATLANTA . . . . 1318 Healey Building them waterproof underneath and pre- 
Dattas . . Ross Avenue and Carter Street vents staining your floors. 
St. PauL. . Terminal Warehouse Building — 


Eighth and Locust Streets 


Manufadurers of Bird’s Neponset Twin Shin- 
gles, Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 
Roofing, Bird’s Neponset Black Building 
Paper, and Bird’s Neponset Wall Board. 





BIRD 
NEPONSET 


PRODUCTS 





























Only the genuine 
Bird's Neponset Rug 
has the patented 
waxed back / 


Bird's Neponset Rugs 
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Hadley could not persuade him to 
talk. He drove away at last, pur- 
sued by vague doubts. It was ut- 
terly absurd to imagine that the 
little old man with that look of 
humble saintliness could be less or 
more than he seemed, that the girl with those 
clear, straightforward eyes was a willing 
ally in anything except well-doing. And 
yet He drifted into sleep with a reso- 
lution to develop the chance acquaintance, 
to find out He left it unexpressed for 
the present. 

In the morning he was disposed to laugh 
at himself for a fanciful ass; by daylight the 
affair seemed regular enough, even Red’s 
unexplained part in it. The Shepherd dealt 
with such people as a matter of routine. As 
for the rest, there was nothing that needed 
explanation. 

Hadley went to his office in rather better 
spirits than usual, unable to assign his cheer- 
ful mood to any definite cause. 








EL GRESSON lifted his spectacled eyes 

from his ledger as Hadley came into 
the outer office. He liked Gresson; he knew 
that he was clever and competent, for all the 
comic dullness of his misshapen face, the 
weak, slanting chin that slid so absurdly into 
the reedy neck, the projecting upper teeth, 
the faded, protruding eyes behind the dis- 
torting lenses, the grotesque, widespread 
ears. Gresson, playing character parts in the 
Theater Guild’s plays, could capitalize his 
appearance so as to be irresistibly funny, but 
Hadley always hated himself for wanting to 
laugh at him when he was off the stage. 

“Sh-h!”? Gresson achieved a remarkably 
convincing aspect of guilty caution. He 
glanced apprehensively at the door of Had- 
ley’s tiny office and leaned close, to whisper 
in the strained voice of the stage. “‘ Allis dis 
covered! Fly ere it is too late! The long, 
relentless arm of the law is outstretched even 
now to—to grab you. There’s a man in your 
office, waiting for you, and his feet are flat 
flat as a five-dollar saxophone!” 

Hadley’s grin faded. His mind jumped 
back to last night. Tim Geraghty wouldn’t 
have hunted him up unless 

He felt that he must look like a trapped 
crook as he closed the door behind him and 
tried to meet Tim’s calm eye. It occurred 
to him remotely that it wouldn’t be pleasant 
to meet that eye if a man had anything like 
real guilt on his conscience. 

“Hello, Eb. Been waiting for you. 
Banker’s hours ’d suit me first-rate. Come 
on over here and tell me the rest of it—about 
what happened last night.” 

Hadley stared. ‘I don’t get you, Tim. If 
there’s anything I can tell you I’ll do it with- 
out two askings, but—but you’d better let 
me know just what you want. I’m in the 
dark ——” 

“Never mind stalling, son. I’m serious. 
You were mixed up in this job that was pulled 
off last night at Mrs. Unger’s place. I know 
that much. Better slip me the straight tip 
now, and save trouble for all of us.” 

“Mrs. Adolph Unger?” Hadley’s eyes 
widened again as he realized that he had 
encountered Red and the Shepherd within a 
hundred yards of Mrs. Unger’s big sandstone 
palace on Maryland Avenue. The lady was 
a customer of Penfold and Company, and 
Hadley had urged her more than once to 
keep her valuables in a safer place than the 
locked drawer of her desk. 


ss HIS motor accident you told me about 
_4 must have happened just about the 
time the job was pulled,” said Geraghty. 
“Come through, Eb.” 
_ Hadley’s mind flashed back through the 
incidents of that encounter. He guessed, 
casily enough, that the man called Red had 
committed the robbery, that the package he 
had turned over to Judson Tyrell must have 
contained his loot. It all fitted together now, 
and confirmed those vague suspicions he had 
felt so strongly at the time. And yet, as he 
opened his mouth to tell Tim Geraghty all 
about it, something restrained him. 
_‘Pve told you all I know,” said Hadley. 
lhis in a sense was true, he reflected. All the 
rest was no more than guesswork. “Tf 
you ve got any notion that—that Mr. Tyrell 
was mixed up in it ——” 
; “I know he was,” said Geraghty evenly. 
And so do you. I’ve been watching his 
game quite a while.”’ 
Geraghty’s face hardened and there was a 


rasping quality in his voice. For half an hour 


The Shepherd’ (rook 


(Continued from Page 5) 


he held stubbornly to his point. At last he 
abandoned the effort and got heavily to his 
feet. “All right, Eb. I guess I get you 
Didn’t want to think that.” He hesitated. 
“Tl do what I can for you when it comes 
to a show-down, but it won’t be much. I’ve 
watched a good many wise lads sit into this 
game with aces up their sleeves, but I never 
saw one get up a winner, son.” 


IT 


S THE door closed behind Geraghty, 
Eben Hadley’s common sense woke to 
the futility and folly of his course. He saw 
plainly now that he would have served the 
Shepherd’s interest far better by answering 
Tim’s questions fully and frankly, that the 
net result of his endeavor to shield Tyrell 
from suspicion of complicity in the Unger 
affair had been to convince Geraghty not 
only that Tyrell had been involved, but that 
Eben Hadley’s part had been something more 
or less than innocent and accidental. 

It dawned upon him that he might have 
precipitated some forthright action on Tim’s 
part. The detective in his present mood 
might even risk an arrest and charge, and if 
he did, the consequences for Eben Hadley 
would be far from pleasant; a bond salesman 
who got himself mentioned in the newspapers 
as even distantly involved with thieves—he 
could almost hear John Penfold’s outraged 
comment. 

It might spell ruin for him, just as he was 
beginning to get his feet firmly under him. 
He’d better warn Tyrell 

He stopped in the doorway, his pang of 
fright giving way to a more rational view of 
the circumstances. There wasn’t any need to 
get excited over this; he was probably exag- 
gerating his own danger just as he had over 
rated that of Judson Tyrell. Geraghty had 
used that vaguely hinted threat merely as 
one of the cards in his everyday game of 
bluff. Hadley grinned at his moment of 
alarm and paused, watching the familiar 
comedy of Gloria Penfold’s dealings with poor 
Del Gresson. 

Neither of them saw Hadley. They stood 
together at a window, wholly absorbed in a 
game that always appealea to Hadley’s sense 
of humor in spite of his realization of its 
cruelty. 

Gloria, he told himself, would try to charm 
a stone image if there was nothing more re- 
sponsive within range of glance and voice. 
She demanded that tribute of real adoration 
from poor Gresson just as she would pres- 
ently exact a clever counterfeit from Eben 
Hadley, with no more compassion for what it 
cost the giver than any highwayman would 
feel for the helpless victim at the muzzle of 
his gun. 





ADLEY, without the slightest illusion of 
sincerity, enjoyed his own dealings with 
the girl. She was clever and amusing, she 
shared his own pleasure in amateur theatri- 
cals, and—it was just ordinary good sense to 
remember this—she was John Penfold’s only 
child. If everything went well with Eben 
Hadley it wasn’t inconceivable that 
He was amused at himself for a little stab 
of jealousy as she let her hand rest lightly on 
Del Gresson’s rusty sleeve. He could see 
Del’s shoulders stiffen, as if he resisted by 
main force an outer power that tried to bend 
the gawky body forward. It was cruel sport. 
*‘Oh, hello!” said Gloria as she caught 
sight of him. “I’ve been waiting hours and 
hours for you to spare me a meany little 
minute, Ebbie.” 

“Come in,’ replied Hadley. “Del’s had 
you all to himself a lot too long.” 

He wanted to separate them, knowing that 
as long as Gresson was within reach of her 
eye and voice she would continue her sport. 
He closed his own door carefully, afraid that 
she might say something that would hurt Del 
even more. 

“Tt’s too bad to tease him,” said Hadley 
slowly. “What’s brought you in, Gloria?” 

“T just wandered in to have a talk before 
you’d got away on some stupid old _busi- 
ness.” She laughed softly. ‘“ Del’s told me 
the plot of his new play—all creepy mys- 
teries and murders and the funniest thing, 
Eben! He thought I didn’t see what he 
was doing. He’s written the character part 





_Just the accident. 


for the lead; good, homely old Dob- 
bin turns out to be the hero and the 
cake eater—that’s you, Eb!—goes 
off in handcuffs, cursing, just before 
the curtain petting party starts! 
Can’t you just see it?” 
In spite of himself, Hadley grinned. Del 
Gresson’s plots were always funny; he 
bobbed up twice a year with a new melo- 
drama to lay before the play committee, al- 
ways utterly convinced of its merit, never 
dashed by the inevitable rejection. 

After Gloria had gone Hadley took his 
hat and spoke to Gresson. “T’ll be back be- 
fore noon, if anybody wants me. Time I got 
out on my beat.” 

He walked swiftly in the direction of John- 
son Court, but at the mouth of the street, ug- 
lier by daylight than at night, he stopped. If 
by any chance Tim Geraghty had come back 
to watch the Shepherd’s door, it would look 
queer. That rear stairway must open on 
some other approach not quite so public. 
Hadley explored the neighboring street and 
discovered a narrow passage leading back 
behind a garage and ending in a littered yard, 
beyond which he could see the unappetizing 
reverse of a restaurant that must be Con- 
nery’s. He ventured into an odorous, re- 
sounding basement, where a sweating Greek 
in a dirty drill jacket that had once been 
white jerked a smeared hand at a flight of 
iron steps, as if visitors weren’t unusual in 
preferring the postern gate. Soon he found 
himself under Beth Tyrell’s level scrutiny. 

“Oh!” His name seemed to startle her. 
“T didn’t recognize you at once. My uncle’s 
almost himself, but I wouldn’t let him get 
up. He’ll be—he’ll be touched at your call- 
ing so promptly.” 


“T WONDER if he’d see me for just a mo- 

ment.” Hadley felt awkward under the 
even glance. ‘“‘I—there’s something I’ve 
heard that he ought to know, I think. You 
might tell him that it’s about Red.” 

“Red?” The name startled her out of that 
cool calmness of face and voice. ‘‘ Then it 
was Red, last night, after all? It wasn’t an 
accident?” 

“There was an accident, just as he told 
you.” Intuitively Hadley evaded a direct 
answer. “But if you’d just give him my 
message I’m sure he’ll want to see me.” 

“T’ll see.”’”. She made a curt gesture of in- 
vitation and closed the door behind him. 
After a moment she reappeared. 

“Tf you’ll come this way, please.” She led 
him through a room fitted as a kind of office. 
Beyond the farther door he could see Judson 
Tyrell, wrapped in the heavy dressing gown 
and propped against piled pillows in a nar- 
row, white iron bed, a litter of newspapers 
scattered on the coverlet. The Shepherd 
greeted him with grave courtesy and waited 
until his niece had left them alone. 

“You said something about a man known 
as Red, sir?”” The voice was formal, and the 
eyes met his with, Hadley felt, a careful 
blankness. 

““Yes—the police have the idea that there 
was some connection between our accident 
and the robbery at Mrs. Unger’s. I ran into 
Tim Geraghty when I left here, and I told 
him si 

He saw Tyrell move against his pillows. 
“You told him about this man Red?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t mention that part of it. 
And this morning Ger- 
aghty came around to pump me and plainly 
showed that—that he’s ass enough to think 
that you—I mean y 








“SEE.” Tyrell nodded. “I know Mr. 

Geraghty. I’m afraid he may have dis- 
tressed you with a generous concern on my 
account. Let me reassure you, in that event; 
I am in no danger whatever from Tim Ger- 
aghty. A good man, but limited, and under 
authority. He will watch my door a little 
harder, but that is all.” 

“T understood, of course, that you were up 
there just to keep an eye on this fellow you 
called Red,” said Hadley. “ But I thought it 
just as well to say nothing about it to Tim, 
especially as you made Red give up his 
plunder.” 

“T beg your pardon? Plunder? Red?” 

Hadley stared. “Yes. I saw him give you 
that bundle”; he spread his hands; “‘of course, 
sir, I understand " 

“Tn that case, possibly, you will not find 
it extraordinary that I prefer to remember 
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BLANKETS 


Are your blankets as clean 
and fresh as your sheets? 
Esmond Blankets are. They 
are made of the right mate- 
rial for real, sanitary washing 
and real healthful, comfort- 
able sleep. 


Esmond Blankets are made 
the modern, logical way— 
single length,with thewarmth 
of a pair—2 in 1.” They are 
moth-proof and fade- proof. 
They are clean and warm and 
comfortable. Buy Esmond 
Blankets. The name is im- 
portant. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
ESMOND, R. I. 


Bed Blankets—Baby Blankets—Blanket Com- 
fortables—Indian and Sport Blankets 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc, 
Selling Agents, New York City 
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FROM MILL TO WEARER AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICE! 






























































































The ever popular 
bloomer in its simplest, 
smartest manner. 


Light step-ins in all 
the lovely shades— 
particularly adapted 
for hot summer days. 


The athletic girl will 
revel in the freedom 
of the trimly tailored 
union suits. 




















To Have Lovely Things 


so easily ~ so inexpensively! 


Like the merchant of the Arabian Nights our 
trusted representative comes to your home laden 
with a wealth of lustrous, colorful, long wearing 
Shaughnessy underthings and sport costumes. 


Without any of the fuss and confusion of downtown 
shopping, you can choose the various garments that fit 
in with your needs. Only the Shaughnessy representative 
can give you this unique and valuable service in these 
lines. You select the newest colors in exactly your size, 
in exactly the style you prefer—often long in advance of 
their showing locally. Because of our method of selling 
direct to you, they cost less. 


These soft, lustrous garments are so lovely that one 
wonders how they can be so durable too. Yet they stand 
up well under many launderings and retain their pleasing 
shimmer to the end. 


Send For Beautiful Style Book 


Mailing the coupon below or a postcard will bring 
Free our latest Style Book, “Lovely Things To Wear,” 
illustrating Shaughnessy Olovnit Garments in full colors, 
photographed on living models. Send for your copy today. 


A few qualified men and women can be placed 
as Shaughnessy salespeople. Write for details. 


Shaughnes 
Ofcunit 


Garments 
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To SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO., WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


This button iden- 
tifies authorized 
Shaughnessy rep- 
resentatives. 


Mail 
this coupon 
today 





Please send free LEAS: OS EES oe ORNL ve EY UR SAO 5 8 20 ON ois 
copy of Style STREET ADDRESS. ec itenaeteRinade asi biodaratbasteniurciasesa te 
Book “LovelyThings TOWN... 0.0.0... 

To Wear.” 2), ae ee LS L-8-25 
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Continued from Page 97) 
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nothing about the matter. And as you for- 
tunately said nothing of it to Geraghty, per- 
haps your own memory may prove equally at 
fault. You and I are able to undergo a few 
vague suspicions on the part of the police, 
but there are others to whom even suspicion 
is fatal; men with police records very rarely 
receive a fair hearing. If you could continue 
to forget 

“T can,” said Hadley definitely. ‘As long 
as Mrs. Unger gets back her property I don’t 
see that there’s been any great 
harm done. She’s one of my 
customers,” he added _ in- 
consequently. 

The Shepherd 
seemedeto consider 
this deliberately be- 
fore he spoke again. 
“We may assume, I 
think, that she will 
get back whatever she 
has lost,’ he said care- 
fully. “And now a 

Hadley felt dismissal 
in the tone. He rose quickly. 
“Very well, sir. I’m glad 
you’re not much the worse for last 
night.” He stopped. “If you'll let me I’d 
like to come in again sometime and _ hear 
more about your work. It must be awfully 
interesting.” 

“Tt has that side no doubt.” Tyrell spoke 
drvly. ‘But it is not precisely as entertain- 
ment that it attracts me. I think, Mr. Had- 
ley that it would be better if you did not 
come again. I will thank you once more for 
your kindness, and say good morning and 
good-by together.” 








T WASN’T possible to misunderstand the 

deliberate rebuff. Hadley bowed and went 
out, hurt and puzzled and a little resentful. 
He descended the stairs, forgetting the rear 
flight by which he had entered. Emerging 
on the sidewalk he found Tim Geraghty’s 
ice-colored eyes regarding him with discon- 
certing steadiness. 

“Beat me to it, afterall, eh? Didn’t think 
you’d show so much speed, Eb, or I’d have 
spotted you on the way in. Fixed it all up, I 
guess? Mrs. Unger gets her bonds back, and 
the district attorney sort of loses the case in 
a pigeonhole.” 

“You make me tired, Tim.”” Hadley’s an- 
ger was aggravated by the accuracy of Ger- 
aghty’s deductions from premises that were 
technically false. “If you fellows would use 
your solid-ivory heads trailing real crooks in- 
stead of fooling with crazy ideas about a—a 
harmless little old missionary i 

“T know. It’s a grand little front, but I 
don’t fall for fronts as easy as when I was 
pounding a beat, Eb. You’re getting out of 
this pretty easy. I’m going to keep my trap 
shut, because I got a notion you’re cured— 
fora whileanyhow. Ought to open your eyes 
some—the way this play went wrong. Why, 
I’d ’ve spotted you even if I hadn’t been 
waiting for you last night.” 

Hadley stared. ‘“‘Me? You think I was 
in it?” 

“Have sense, Eb. The bug under the chip 
figures nobody can see it move. Minute I 
talked to Mrs. Unger I was on. Who knew 
she’d bought that lot of Liberty Bonds? 
Who saw her chuck ’em into a drawer and 
told her it wasn’t safe? Who was with the 
Shepherd, right outside the window when the 
play was pulled, and who’s been down tipping 
him off that the game’s queered? Don’t 
make me laugh.” 


? 





HE evidence, thus arranged, startled Had- 


ley; no wonder Tim drew the obvious in- 
ference. He couldn’t be blamed for thinking 





what he did as long as he didn’t know 
Hadley caught himself in time to check the 
simple explanation that would set Geraghty’s 
doubts at rest. It wouldn’t hurt him or the 
Shepherd to lie under Tim’s suspicions, but it 
would bea very different matter for Red. Let 
Tim think anything he liked! 

“Makes a first-rate case, doesn’t it?” he 
said lightly. “I guess I’ll have to cut out my 
promising career of crime till they edge you 
over on the pension list.” 

Hadley called on four customers, and 
stopped at the office before driving uptown 









VECSomw We 


to luncheon at the club. His talk with Tim 
Geraghty had, for some invisible reason, less- 
ened his bewilderment as to the Shepherd’s 
changed manner and Beth Tyréll’s puzzling 
attitude. They were, he seemed to under- 
stand, people ridden by an idea and jealous 
of every distraction. To them he was an out- 
sider, an onlooker, taking no part in an en- 
deavor which to their view was all-important. 
He even guessed, witha faint amusement, that 
Judson Tyrell’s coolness might conceivably 
have been caused by apprehensions 
of the effect on his niece of any 
friendliness with a man of 
worldly taste and _ life. 
He was in better humor 
as he stopped to hear 
Del Gresson’s news. 
“Gray called up,” 
said Gresson. ‘ Bet- 
ter see what he wants 
before you go to 
lunch.” 
“You don’t mean to 
say he actually gave his 
name?” Hadley laughed. 
Henry Gray’s passionate dis- 
like for admitting his right hand 
to the confidence of his left had become an 
office tradition. 


RESSON grinned. “No. But he was using 
his extra-special mystery voice; so it 
might be a big order.” He parodied the 
furtive whisper so nearly to the life that 
Hadley seemed to see the stooped shoulders, 
the bent head of the old eccentric: “It is a 
personal matter of no consequence. I will 
telephone again.” 

“To the life, Del!” Hadley slapped th« 
awkward shoulder. ‘‘You’re good.” He 
stopped. ‘‘Here’s some plot material for 
you, right out of life, the real raw, bleeding 
stuff. The police have got both eyes on m« 
I’m a suspicious character who probably 
had a hand in stealing Mrs. Unger’s bonds 
last night. A thousand unseen eyes watch my 
every movement, and unheard footsteps dog 
my trail. There’s probably a dictograph in 
side the wall this minute.” 

“No fooling? Was that what that cop 
wanted this morning?” 

“The evidence against me would be de 
scribed, technically, as convicting,” said 
Hadley. ‘I sold her the bonds; I saw where 
she kept ’em; I even pointed out how easy it 
would be to steal ’em and was snubbed fo1 
my pains. I was seen within a few steps ol! 
her house about the time when the job must 
have been done and in the company of an- 
other shady person. I’m in the way of know 
ing just how to cash the stuff too. Q. E. D !” 

Gresson’s brows lifted. “It’s a wonder 
they haven’t pinched you, with that much to 
go on.” 

“T knew you’d snap at it.” Hadley 
laughed. ‘Fish for your net, eh? Cheer up. 
I’m safe. It’s all straightened out.” 

He went on to his office and rang up Henry 
Gray. The voice that whispered over the 
wire was so much like Gresson’s imitation 
that he nearly laughed. 


“7 LIKE what I hear of the prospect in 
bonds of the first Liberty Loan. Pleas: 

buy quietly, up to a hundred thousand—: 
the usual denominations—and hold for m: 
instructions as to delivery. You have balanc: 
enough to cover, I think.” 

“Plenty, sir. We’ll get them as soon as we 
can. I'll let you know when 5 

“Do nothing of the sort. I will telephone 
when I am ready to arrange for delivery.” 

The connection was broken. Hadley mace 
a memorandum of the order and turned it 
over to Gresson for execution. He enjoye:! 
his lunch in the cheerful grill of the club and 
spent most of the afternoon in reasonably 
profitable calls, without returning to the o!- 
fice. In the evening he found himself in a 
humor to welcome Gloria Penfold’s trans 
parency as they frolicked through a rehearsa! 
of the Theater Guild’s forthcoming play. 

He took a certain restful pleasure in sub- 
mitting himself to her experiments, in letting 
her play on his emotions as she pleased. The 
veiled provocations of her eyes, the studied 
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affectations of tone and word and gesture, the 
innuendo of all she was and looked and said 
were strangely, reposefully obvious. Del 
Gresson drew him aside in an interval of his 
byplay with Gloria. 

“Mrs. Unger got her bonds back,” he said, 
in a voice of veiled significance. ‘She called 
up this afternoon about our holding them for 
her after this.” 

Hadley shrugged. “Nice, polite thief to 
give ’em back so soon, wasn’t he?” he said 
carelessly. ‘‘ Wonder why his feet got cold.” 

“To you?” Again Gresson’s tone had an 
effect of thinly masked meaning. 

Hadley suddenly understood. To Gres- 
son’s imagination the return of the stolen 
bonds completed a strong chain of circum- 
stantial evidence against Eben Hadley. An 
impulse urged him to let Del amuse himself 
with the stimulating fancy until morning. 

When he reopened the topic next day 
Gresson would not listen. 

“Think I don’t know when you’re trying 
to jolly me?” he demanded. “Forget it. 
I’m busy, if you aren’t.” 

Tim Geraghty telephoned just as Hadley 
was leaving for his morning’s calls. 

“Nice, swift work, Eb,” he said. ‘‘Almost 
too quick to be good business, but it squares 
you for this once. I'll forget it if you cut it 
out for keeps, but don’t bank on having any 
pull with me if you try it again.” 

“Much obliged,” said Hadley. “T’ll bear 
itin mind.” He spoke impatiently, irritated 
by Geraghty’s readiness to take his guilt for 
granted. There was some excuse for Del 
Gresson, with his mind saturated with high- 
colored fiction, but Tim, who dealt only in 
hard fact, ought to know better. 


IIT 


HE brassy heat of the afternoon had 

tried Hadley’s patience so that he could 
sympathize with the more acute discomfort 
of the plump little man who spoke from the 
door of the inner office. John Penfold’s con- 
ception of the proprieties of dress obliged him 
to torment himself with starched linen and 
an impeccable white-lined waistcoat even in 
July, and he presented at four o’clock a figure 
at once pathetic and heroic. 

“T’m going home, Eb—can’t stand this 
swelter another minute. Tell Gloria I 
couldn’t wait, will you? She’s calling for me 
before five sometime. And I wish you’d get 
hold of Gray and tell him we’ve got his stuff 
ready to deliver. See if you can’t turn his 
bonds over tonight.” 

“He gave me very strict orders not to tele- 
phone him,” said Hadley. “Said he’d let me 
know when he wanted delivery, and I hate 
to run the risk of getting him sore.” 

“Well, if you don’t hear from him before 
you leave, call him up and let him get as sore 
as he likes. Tell him we’ll hold these bonds 
of his only at his risk after closing time to- 
night. It’s hard enough to get any sleep, 
this weather, without worrying about those 
bonds—just the same as so much cash, just 
begging somebody to help himself.” 

Hadley was waiting, not very hopefully, 
for the sound of the telephone buzzer, when 
Gloria arrived. In spite of his sophisticated 
understanding, he paid involuntary tribute 
to the charm of her appearance as he repeated 
her father’s message. The heat had no vis- 
ible effect on her; framed in the doorway 
she was as cool and lovely as a figure in a 
painting. 

“Oh!” Gloria was charmingly hurt. “He 
might have waited for me, when I’ve driven 
all the way down in this heat just to be a 
dear, dutiful daughter. I'll take you up- 
town instead.” 


“TM SORRY.” Hadley explained briefly. 

He saw at once that she would make it 
a point of pride to persuade him; Gloria en- 
joyed such proofs of her power. He took a 
certain sullen pleasure in resisting for once. 
Then he sought out Gresson. 

“You might as well go on home,” Hadley 
said briskly. “I'll hang around a while longer 
on the chance that Gray’ll call me up. I'll 
shut the safe; he might want me to bring 
him his bonds tonight, so you’d better leave 
it open till I know.” 

Gresson seemed to hesitate. ‘I’m sup- 
posed to see that the safe’s shut,” he objected. 


“Oh, never mind. I'll attend to it. You 
might as well get out of this oven a few min- 
utes early.” 

“Ts that an order?” Gresson eyed him 
now with an unmistakable suspicion. 

Hadley found a sullen pleasure in encour- 
aging the crazy notion. ‘“‘ Yes, it’s an order,” 
he snapped. ‘‘Go ahead home.” 

Gresson obeyed without more words. Had- 
ley stood at the window, watching the grimy 
clock in the ugly tower of City Hall. It was 
silly to expect Henry Gray to telephone him 
now; Gray knew that he hardly ever stayed 
at the office till five. He’d have to risk the 
old fellow’s displeasure anyway—probably 
lose the business, too, just because John Pen- 
fold’s nerves had been exasperated by a blaz- 
ing day. He moved reluctantly toward the 
telephone on his desk and stretched out his 
hand to lift the instrument, when the buzzer 
hummed. He did not hope that Gray could 
be calling at this last moment, and the sound 
of that unmistakable, whispering voice came 
over the wire as a joyful surprise. 


“(SOT ’em all ready for you, sir,’”’ he said 
eagerly. ‘Made better time than we 
expected. Where shall I ee 

““Let me talk. Take the merchandise and 
catch the Limited to New York. Just time 
to make it, if you hurry. Register—make a 
note of the name—at the Hotel Three Amer- 
icas, just off Union Square. Call yourself 
Elmer Hansen, and stay in your room till I 
call on you. This must be managed with ab- 
solute secrecy; you can explain to your em- 
ployer, if necessary, when you return. Please 
repeat the names you’ve noted.” 

“Hotel Three Americas—Elmer Hansen,”’ 
said Hadley. ‘But really, Mr. Gray, this 
isn’t a 

“No time to argue,’”? whispered Gray 
harshly. “If you don’t care to obey orders 
there are plenty of brokers who id 

“Tl do it. That’s what I’m here for. 
But Ss 

“Then hurry.” The connection was broken. 

Hadley ran to the safe. There were more 
than a thousand of the small-denomination 
bonds, and he wasted no time in crowding 
them into a satchel. The light steel chain 
and handcuff by which it could be locked 
suggested a sensible precaution, and he rum- 
maged in the petty-cash drawer, where the 
key of the handcuff was kept. There were 
forty or fifty dollars in bills and he appro- 
priated them, scrawling a cash slip to relieve 
Del Gresson’s mind. When he had closed 
the safe his watch told him that there was a 
splendid chance of missing the train, and he 
spared time for only a scribbled note on Gres- 
son’s desk pad: 


Back Thurs. or Fri. H. G. delivery. E. H. 


He reached the station barely in time to 
buy his ticket and sprint through the closing 
gates to the step of the rearmost car. The 
train was crowded, and the Pullman con- 
ductor provided an upper berth with the 
manner of one conferring a special privilege. 














E LOCKED the bag to his wrist when he 

was ready for bed, and spent a miserable 
night in consequence, continually aware of 
the pressure and restraint of the band about 
his arm, disturbed at every restless motion 
by the clink and tinkle of the chain. 

He felt an agreeable conviction of insignifi- 
cance the next morning in the crowds of the 
station concourse through which he reached a 
taxicab, the driver of which revealed no sign 
of interest at the mention of the Three 
Americas. The cab stopped, after a briskly 
devious journey, before an utterly undra- 
matic doorway. 

Indoors, however, the hotel of the Three 
Americas seemed to justify the exotic sug- 
gestions of its name. A fine flavor of garlic 
scented the atmosphere of its small, gaudy 
rotunda; its patrons exhibited a chromatic 
scale of complexions from pale lemon to rich 
mahogany and chocolate. A glib clerk wear- 
ing four insistent diamonds made Hadley 
welcome in fluent, foreign-flavored English 


_ and issued orders to a gloomy bell boy in a 


clatter of some other tongue—Spanish, Had- 
ley guessed, or Portuguese. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Adds zest to your 


Salad Dressings 


ALADS! Five years ago you ate them 
perhaps once a week at most. Today 
—you eat them daily. 





No wonder you are always hunting 
new and delicious ways to serve them! 


But the joy you get from salads depends upon 
one thing—the flavor in the dressing. The tang 
—the added zest—the character that only right 
ingredients can supply! 

This final touch of flavor—chef-like in per- 
fection—is in Colman’s Mustard. More than a 
century of labor has been spent developing this 
distinctive flavor so that you can enjoy it today. 


* * * 


OVER 100 YEARS AGO at an old mill in the Fen 
district of England, Jeremiah Colman began his 


work. For it is there only, in the light rich soil of 


Lincolnshire, that perfect mustard grows. 


It is this special Lincolnshire mustard seed 
which gives to Colman’s its matchless flavor— 
the tang and zest now famous everywhere. No 
other mustard has it. It is in Colman’s alone. 


Add this flavor, this golden purity and velvet 
pungency of Colman’s to your next salad dress- 
ing. See the decisive touch it gives! Enjoy 
Colman’s as a relish with meats and sandwiches. 
Tempt jaded appetites with new recipes to 
which Colman’s adds that final touch! 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING— 
Beat the yolks of 2 eggs until golden 
yellow, with 1 teaspoon each of salt, 
powdered sugar and 3 teaspoons of 
Colman’s Mustard; add 2 table- 
spoons of vinegar or lemon juice; 
when smoothly mixed, beat in olive or 
salad oil gradually until 2 cups have 
been used. 


GOLDEN DRESSING—z cup 
canned pineapple juice, yolks of 
2 eggs, %4 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons 
Slour, 2 teaspoons Colman’s Mus- 
tard, 2 tablespoons lemon juice. 
To the hot pineapple juice add the 
sugar and flour (mixed together). 
Cook over hot water until thick, 
then add the beaten egg yolks and 
lemon juice and cook three minutes 
more. When cold add one cup of 
cream whipped. 





FREE! Clip this coupon 
and get New Recipe Book 


«c e ” +4 2 

Different” recipes—suggestions for new ways to 
prepare meats, lively new salad dressings, entrées, 
cheese dishes and relishes—It’s free! Send today. 





FRENCH DRESSING—'% cup 
oil, 2 tablespoons vinegar, I teaspoon 
paprika, 1 teaspoon powdered sugar, 
1% teaspoon Colman’s Mustard, 2 
teaspoons salt, dash cayenne. Place 


all the ingredients in a bottle, chill, Name............ 
shake vigorously just before serving. Street...... 
Ss RE ee 





J. & J. Cotman (U. S. A.) Lrp., Depr. J 8, 
go West Broadway, New York City 


Please send free recipes for new and appetizing 
salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 


290: 00 680296696 6am eee 6 0166.6 88 bee 





COLMAN’'S 4% MUSTARD 


By Appointment to H. M. The King 
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Right and Wrong 
of Make-up 


ERE’S a little lesson in coloring cheeks and 

lips and keeping them looking natural. 
Every actress knows the method. All other 
women should learn it. To see the difference it 
makes, cover half the picture above 
then the other half! The next 
time you use color do it this way: 





* »S_ Start the color high, well forward 
a fs : , ‘ 

€ oneach cheek, in a point, with the 
a) fingertips. (It is assumed you use 
ae | moist rouge; it has brilliance and 
“spread” impossible to dry color.) Be sure to 
begin at same point on both cheeks. An inch 
from base of nose, and upward strokes ending 
in an inch behind the eyes. Spread your rouge 
backward, in fan-shape, widest just in front of 
ear. This avoids the artificial look 
that always follows the application 
of rouge in round spots. 


The New Moist 
‘ Rouge 





The French formula moist rouge 


i i 
is the one to use. It’s called Farnac, and blends 


so beautifully it defies detection even a few 
inches away! Only one shade—a true b/o0d-red 
—sgo it matches any complexion—and is the right 
shade for lips, too. If you Farnac your lips with 
the mouth open, there will be no “dividing line” 
when you talk. And keep the 
color soft in the corners. 






~ 


Heed these simple rules,use .j> _ 
the genuine blood-red Farnac, < 
and you'll get perfectly won- ¥ 
derful results. farnacismade ‘—\ 
of solidified oi/s and is really \Ggeeer 
waterproof; not even profuse perspiration can 
spoil its effect. And how it lasts! Many apply 
arnac at morning or in the evening, and do not 
even carry it. Its pure essential oils are good 
for the skin. Do try the joy of Zarnac! A dainty, 
but generous box is but 50c. Almost every 
drugstore has it, on this red counter card: 




















Jarnac et Cie., Chicago, U.S. A. 


He registered as Elmer Hansen 
with a reviving sense of adventure; 
Henry Gray had chosen their meet- 
ing place rather cleverly after all. 
The Three Americas suggested at 
least some pallid survival of bygone 
romance; Hadley had random memories of 
novels and picture plays in which men traf- 
ficked along the Spanish Main in gold and 
rubber and coffee, and gathered in dark, arch- 
ing chambers to plot the overthrow of dic- 
tators and the rescue of ladies who moved in 
beauty like the night. He dispatched the dis- 
mal bell boy in quest of papers and magazines 
and cigarettes and made melodramatically 
sure of the locks on the two doors. It would 
probably be tiresome, before Gray put in an 
appearance, but for the present there was a 
certain spice of real adventure about it all. 


E PROPPED the black bag on the wash- 

bowl where he could watch it as he 
bathed. At peace with himself after tub and 
change, he beguiled what was left of the morn- 
ing with the light literature the bell boy 
brought him, and ordered an experimental 
selection of strange dishes for his luncheon— 
chickpea soup, eggs baked in a sauce of sweet 
peppers, tiny black beans and a sticky slab of 
guava paste, with coffee in which the spoon 
might almost have stood erect. 

By midafternoon time had begun to reduce 
its pace to a wearying crawl; Hadley calcu- 
lated the probable duration of his imprison- 
ment, thought wistfully of the fun he might 
be having if Henry Gray weren’t quite so 
much of a crank. It was too bad to waste a 
New York sojourn in a frowzy room of a 
third-rate little hotel; Gray couldn’t get 
here before midnight, even if he’d caught the 
first morning train out of Pittland. It would 
be perfectly safe to deposit the bag in the 
hotel office and slip out for a glimpse of the 
city. 

The temptation overcame his awe of Gray 
at last. He had almost finished arraying 
himself for the street when the sound of a 
discreet and yet imperative tapping came 
through the thin door panels. He felt guilty. 
Before he responded he was careful to put 
his hat back on the shelf of the wardrobe and 
to remove his coat. He unlocked the door 
cautiously, in the secretive manner that al- 
ways suggested itself as befitting a transac- 
tion with Gray. He tried to close it again, 
after one glance at the strange, formidable 
man whose uncompromising countenance re- 
vealed itself in the narrow opening, but 
something prevented this. Glancing down- 
ward Hadley saw that the obstacle was a 
shoe, generously broad and blunt, and unmis- 
takably flat. 

“Excuse my foot,” said a voice of amused 
confidence. The door moved in spite of 
Hadley’s restraining grip on the knob, and 
the big man sidled with surprising agility 
through the enlarged aperture. He stood 
with a broad back against the panels, con- 
templating Hadley with an irritating effect 
of ownership. “Let’s take a little ride down 
town and call on the inspector; got a taxi 
waiting downstairs. Won’t cost youa jitney.” 


i HAT are you talking about?” Had- 

: ley recovered swiftly from his first 
surprise. He moved so that he stood between 
the intruder and the black bag. ‘‘There’s 
some mistake, of course, but < 

“Sure. Always is. You can tell Cafferty 
all about it.’”’ The big man carelessly exposed 
a nickeled badge. ‘‘ You’re not Eben Hadley, 
from Pittland, I suppose?” 

Hadley stared. How could this hulking 
animal know his name? His mind groped for 
an explanation that would cover the circum- 
stances; he could feel his nerves tighten at 
the thought of a plot to steal Gray’s bonds. 
He’d heard of such games, of footpads who 
carried police badges and blackjacked their 
victims on the way to a purely supposititious 
jail. “‘My name’s Hansen,” he said. “ You’re 
making some mistake.” 

A calmly irresistible hand fell on his shoul- 
der; another, moving with astonishing rapid- 
ity, plunged into his breast pocket and pulled 
out the papers he carried there—two or three 
letters and half a dozen bills, unopened. 

“Too bad you got your mail all mixed 
up with this bird Hadley’s, Hansen.” He 
chuckled. ‘Guess it’s your first time out, all 
right. That satchel belong to Hadley too? 
Might as well take it along anyway.” 

Hadley wrenched his shoulder free and 
sprang back, guarding the bag. “I don’t 
know where you got your information,” he 





The Shepherds (rook 


(Continued from Page 93) 


said, “but you can’t get away with this 
play. I’m not ass enough to be fooled by a 
fake badge and a bluff at arrest. You won’t 
get any chance to blackjack me in your taxi. 
If you’re going through with the game you'll 
have to do it right here.” 

The other man grinned regretfully. ‘Al- 
ways did hate a strong-arm pinch,” he said 
mildly. ‘Like to bring ’em in all in one piece. 
Look here, kid, you just call up head- 
quarters—look up the number for yourself — 
and ask ’em whether you’re wanted, under 
either of your names. Maybe that’ll save us 
from getting all mussed up.” 

“That’s in the frame-up too, is it? 
Clever.” Hadley shook his head. ‘You 
can’t get by with it.” 

“Oh, all right.” Without any seeming 
haste the intruder reached forward. Before 
Hadley could stir, his arms were caught, 
brought together and held helplessly in one 
tremendous hand while the other suddenly 
produced linked steel rings that snapped 
deftly shut on Hadley’s prisoned wrists. Held 
immovably by the bite of the metal, Hadley 
saw the free hand stretch up to the hat on 
the wardrobe shelf and place it accurately on 
his head, saw his few belongings swept into a 
bundle and the black bag lifted from the 
bureau. ‘“‘That’s that,’ said the unemo- 
tional voice. ‘‘Let’s go.” 


ED along the corridor to the stair well, 
Hadley felt his throat muscles tighten 
with panic. He tried to shout, and couldn’t. 
He saw a blurred forevision of himself, hand- 
cuffed and gagged in a taxicab, beaten sense- 
less and flung out in some suspicious corner, 
to tell an absurd story to incredulous police, 
to face Henry Gray with only a fishy fairy 
tale to offer instead of a hundred thousand 
dollars in bonds. The time for secrecy had 
gone; the only possible safety lay in making 
an uproar, here and now. 

He found his voice suddenly and lifted it 
up in a cry for help, bracing himself against 
a projecting corner of the handrail, so that 
the tug of the handcuffs tortured his wrists. 

His captor stopped instantly, and the cruel 
pressure lessened. “All right, kid. Have it 
your own way, if you want a crowd.” He 
seemed to check the approach of the advance 
guard of spectators by some purely ocular 
power. 

Hadley saw and understood the enlighten- 
ment in the dusky, startled faces, guessed the 
purport of clacking speech in an alien tongue. 
He appealed to the glib, diamonded clerk 
who slid through the circle. “It’s a robbery; 
don’t let him get me outside. Send for the 
police, quick.” 

The sallow face curved into amusement, 
the ringed fingers flashed a gesture of ironical 
courtesy. ‘‘But, sefior, the poliss are al- 
ready ’ere. We know thees good frand, 
Sefior Far-r-rell. The sefior mistakes heemself 
to theenk it is ladrones who ar-r-rest.”’ 

“Tt’s a plant, a frame-up,” cried Hadley 
hotly. “I’m here on confidential business for 
my firm, Penfold and Company, of Pittland. 
There’s a hundred thousand in that bag; 
don’t let this man get outside with it. Look 
in my vest pocket; you'll find my business 
card ae 

The clerk consulted Farrell with an in- 
quiring eye and, at the big man’s nod, drew 
Hadley’s leather-bound sheaf of cards from 
the pocket. 





IE GLANCED at the engraved legend, 

his black eyebrows arching. “But 
thees—it is the card of Sefior Ayben ’Adley,” 
he said; “and the sefior has registered—no?— 
as Sefor Hansen.” He flicked his fingers. 
“The poliss concern themselves with these— 
mistakes. Een thees ’otel we’ve no room for 
pipple weeth two names.” He flickered his 
rings again. “Thees way, Sefior Far-r-rell, 
eef you pliss.” He moved toward a rear 
doorway. 

A sleek young fellow, tinted a dim umber, 
slid to Hadley’s side and spoke in a whisper. 
“T’ll trail,” he said. ‘Don’t worry.” 

Hadley yielded to the tug at his wrists. 
He stumbled into a dingy alley at the back of 
the hotel, where lounging scullions stared with 
wide, stupid eyes. Farrell led him to the 
street and crooked a blunt finger at a taxi 
driver. The sleek young man approached 


him as the car backed toward them. 
“All right for me to string along, 
Farrell?” 

*‘Sure. Hop to it.’’ Farrell 
nodded. He guided Hadley into the 
cab and sat, with a contented sigh, 
beside him. The sleek person skipped nimbly 
to one of the folding seats facing them, and 
the door slammed. 

“Might as well slip me the dope while 
we’re traveling,” said the friendly intruder. 
“Leave it to me to see you’re not jobbed.” 

Hadley snatched at a diminishing hope. 
“Tt’s very simple. I’m here by special ap- 
pointment to deliver some bonds to a cus- 
tomer of my firm who insists on privacy. 
That’s all there is to it. I don’t know why 
I’m being bothered, unless it’s a play to get 
away with the bonds, in which case you’d be 
in on it, of course.” 

“Wish I was,” said the other frankly. 
“Who’s this customer that’s made all the 
trouble?” 


“TM NOT at liberty tosay. It doesn’t mat- 

ter. You can check my story by wiring 
to my firm, Penfold and Company, Pittland, 
or anybody else up there.” 

“Tl do that little thing.”” The brown fin- 
gers wrote nimbly on the back of an envelope. 
“Tf you’re on the level you can rest easy in 
your mind. My paper’s backing the admin- 
istration, but it won’t see anybody jobbed.”’ 

“Your paper?”’ Hadley faced a sudden 
conviction of folly. He’d let his fears stam- 
pede him into talking to a reporter! Now, at 
the very best of it, he’d be made publicly 
ridiculous; he’d lose Henry Gray’s business 
inevitably, and perhaps even more than 
that. Penfold and Company wouldn’t have 
much use for a representative who brought 
them, however innocently, into police news. 
He made a forlorn appeal. ‘Say, can’t you 
keep this quiet? There’s nothing in it, and 
it’ll do me a lot of damage if it gets into 
print. If you’d just wire my firm for me and 
let it go at that ——”’ 

He read the answer in the bright, attentive 
eyes before Farrell spoke. You might as well 
ask a dog to forget a beefsteak! 

“Sure, keep it quiet for him, Garcia.” 
Farrell chuckled heavily. “ Wire his firm and 
let it go at that.” He laughed again, as if 
honestly amused. “ You can send it collect, 
that wire. It’s his firm that’s after him, ac- 
cording to Geraghty. They'll be glad to hear 
from him, I judge.” 

“Geraghty!” Hadley stiffened. 
Geraghty, of Pittland? The one who 

He saw light now in a hot fury of anger at 
Tim. Of course it must have been Geraghty’s 
doing! Geraghty, with his stupid suspicion 
of Judson Tyrell and everybody connected, 
in Tim’s single-track mind, with that little 
harmless old man! Tim must have seen 
Hadley’s rush to catch the Limited, must 
have concocted some crazy tissue of guess- 
work on that foundation, and stirred up all 
this mischief without stopping to investigate. 


Be” Rue him, do you?” Farrell nodded 
contentedly. ‘Kind of hard to duck, 
Tim is. Wouldn’t want to tangle up against 
him myself.” He bit the end from a cigar. 
“Don’t know how easy you made it for him, 
of course, but it ain’t every small-town dick 
that could pick up a trail this way, and tip us 
off by wire just where to pick you up and 
what name you'd be using.” 

Hadley sat very still. Nobody except 
Henry Gray could possibly have told Tim 
Geraghty that he would find Elmer Hansen 
at the Three Americas. He seemed to feel the 
trap closing on him. It couldn’t be merely old 
Tim’s nonsense, after all. Gray was in it too; 
he must be! And if Gray was in it—Hadley 
saw instantly the nature, if not the intent, of 
the pitfall set so cunningly before his heed- 
less feet. It was all a frame-up on Gray’s 
part, a scheme to tangle him in a mesh of 
manifest guilt, with only the wildest sort of a 
story to offer in defense. He had no guess at 
Gray’s motive, but the plot itself was as plain 
as print. He set his teeth on a fierce de- 
termination to fight back and fight hard, and 
with the weapon that Henry Gray would 
hate more bitterly than any other! Public- 
ity, eh? He’d give Gray all he wanted! 

He leaned forward. “T’ll give you a story, 
all right,” he said. “Listen to this.” 

He was still telling it when the cab stopped, 
and he had a glimpse of grim gray stone and 
barred windows. 


‘Tim 
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Keep Cool 


Keeping cool in warm weather de- 
pends a great deal upon what you eat. 
Hot weather food should produce a 
eee b ateettheeMmeymoelsu Amu sicemeMenltebtettten 
of heat. ... Preeminent among such 
foods is good cheese. And preeminent 
among good cheese is Kraft Cheese. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK— CHICAGO—POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 





Send 10c in coin or stamps for the 
new and enlarged Receipt Book A7 
“Cheese and Ways to Serve It.” 


Address, 406 Rush Streec, Chicago, Mlinois 
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PyYREX BEAN Pot 
No. 506 
Fine for baking, attractive for 
serving beans, apple sauce, 
baked pears, etc. See recipes, 
page 23, Pyrex Cook Book. 


No. 313 


For baking and serving every kind 
of fish; for chops and steak. 
Keeps them hot throughout the 
meal. See pages 24 and 25, PYREX 


Cook Book. 





Pyrex TEA Pot No. 34 
PyREX TILE No. 706 
You may choose this Tea Pot in 


2, 4.or 6 cup size. See your tea 
steep just as you like it! 


Send for New Booklet 
"Just Tea”’ 
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You'll have no pans 
to do~after this meal! 


HE pan in which the ham was roasted is the very dish 
in which you serve it on the table! The pudding dish— 
too—will look perfectly at home with your prettiest china. 


That’s because they both are PyREx Dishes. They with- 
stand the hottest oven heat and yet they have a clear and 
sparkling beauty which really enhances the appearance of 
the food on the table. 


And Pyrex improves the taste of foods, too!—not only 
because PyREx radiates the oven heat to every part of the 
food, browning it on sides and top, and cooking it through 
and through—but because Pyrex enables you to serve the 
food piping hot, at the very moment of its perfection, when 
it is most appetizing and delicious! 


Pyrex lessens the need for pot-and-pan scouring, and 
one PYREX Dish often takes the place of two, three, or even 
four other utensils—saving money, time, and labor. No 
wonder that over 25,000,000 Pyrex Dishes are now in use! 


FYREX 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


Address Dept. “L” for the “Expert’s Book on Better 
Cooking” (shown here at the left). This is the PYREx 
Cook Book prepared by Alice Bradley, Principal of 
Fanny Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. Please 
mention your dealer’s name when you write. 
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Pyrex Puppine, Diset 
No. 466 


Pyrex Uruiry Dis 
No 232 































Scalloped chicken and spinach is 
only one of the delicious recipes 
given on page 5 of the Pyrex 
Cook Book for casserole cookery. 






Pyrex DOuBLE 
COMPARTMENT DISH 
No. 130 


For use by the small family, or 
for oven-cooking and table-serv- 
ing of left-overs. See its many 
uses —given on pages 22 and 23, 
Pyrex Cook Book. 


New! — 
Pyrex MEASURING CuP No. 8 


Its size, its handle conveniently 
placed, its two lips for right or left 
pouring are just a few reasons why 
you'll want it! Plainly marked in %, 
Y% and oz. measures. 

Being made of Pyrex, it will not 
crack with hottest liquids or with 
scalding. Its handle will not become 
hot to the hand! 


50c inthe East; 60c in the West; 
75c in Canada 
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Pertod Furniture in the Little Flouse 















to fine lines and distinguished beauty 
“Ae! is founded in some measure on what 
Is ‘8 \e4| we have grown to call period styles, 
alee i=") those historic furniture designs that 
have come down to us, all neatly divided into 
dates and names and earmarks usually so confus- 
ing to most amateurs. This rule may be applied 
quite generally, for no matter how much or how 
little you decide to pay for any piece, you will 
find that you are confronted with the potent in- 
fluence of period styles in all well-designed mod- 
ern furniture, which may be as low or as high 
priced as you please. 

But so far the proper use of this reproduction 
period furniture has been regarded with a certain 
degree of timidity, for there has persisted the 
opinion that a room furnished in Queen Anne or 
Sheraton, in Adam or Louis XVI or in any other 
style, not only must be thoroughly in character, 
but it must also be unmixed. In fact, the doubt 
is often pondered as to whether it is proper to de- 
part from this selected style in any portion of the 
house. 

This very timidity frequently has stood in the 
way of accomplishing the best and most interest- 
ing results in the right use of period furniture. 
People have been slow to understand that while it 
is perfectly correct to keep strictly to one period 
in any one room, it is usually quite unnecessary, 
after becoming acquainted with the proper and 
judicious way to mix period styles. Such knowl- 
edge is not only convenient, but it also allows more leeway 
for the exercise of the personality of the home maker; while 
the choosing of modern reproductions from several related 
furniture periods accomplishes at once a pleasantly home- 
like effect that enhances rather than sacrifices the beauty 
of the individual small home. 
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cA Peep Into One Little House 


KNOW one extremely lovely little six-room house that has 

been perfectly successful in the blending of a number of 
such period styles. In the small living room, owning to the 
moderate proportions of thirteen by seventeen feet, no less 
than five definite periods are represented in its collection of 
furniture, as well as several more somewhat unrelated in- 
fluences, all woven into a perfect unity of scheme seen against 
the flattering tones of a neutral modern background. One 
view of this living room is shown here. 

The walls are covered in plain putty-colored stipple 
paper, with woodwork exactly matching this tone. The 
wooden chimney breast of the fireplace, surrounding the 
dull red bricks, is painted in a decorative Chinese red. The 
window series is effectively hung with glass curtains of dull 
orange silk crépe, and floor-length side drapes of black 
velvet suspended from a valance piece of amber glass. On 
either side of the window series there are French chests of 
walnut, this period style being further stressed by the pres- 
ence of three Louis XV 
chairs with light wal- 
nut frames and needle- 
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By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


for use in this room. With this secretaire a Queen Anne 
chair in walnut, with a fiddle back and a black leather seat 
set with nails, is a fitting choice. 

There are still some other period types and style tenden- 
cies to be accounted for, however. Emphasizing the use of 
the Chinese red, that has been mentioned in the description 
of the mantel breast and the interior of the Chippendale 
cabinet, there is one of the smart new coffee tables done in 
Chinese lacquer in red and black and gold, and featuring 
the Chippendale galleried edge. And on one side of the 
fireplace there is a three-drawered stand done in the Chinese 
manner in bluish-green lacquer. The presence of the Chinese 
note is more than suitable, since three of the styles already 
used in the room, namely Queen Anne, Chippendale and 
Louis XV, were wont in olden days to exploit the Chinese 
motif either in lacquer work or in predominant character 
of design. 

The final period influence found in this living room is that 
of Italy. In the space between the front door and the stairs, 
which ascend on a straight line from the front door, there 
is an Italian console in metal and black marble, with two 
small metal chairs showing upholstered seats of rose-red silk 
damask. Above the console there is a three-paneled Italian 








mirror framed in metal. These pieces are har- 
monious in size and fineness of detail when com- 
pared with the other furnishings. The Italian 
note is repeated in the small stand to be seen at 
the right of the drawing, which is of walnut, thus 
relating it also to the other pieces of walnut in 
the room; and in the picture set in above the 
mantel, which is Venetian in subject. 

The furniture used in the small dining room, 
connected with the living room by means of a wide 





sf doorway, shows predominantly the early eight- 

eenth century English spirit of Queen Anne, so fre- 
aa quently reproduced in our own Early American 
t) furniture. The long and narrow maple drop-leaf 
& table and the Welsh dresser blend well with the 


rush-seated Queen Anne chairs, while on the 
side of the room opposite the dresser there is a 
shallow cabinet showing the feeling of the transi- 
tional Queen Anne-Chippendale period. At the 
other end of this wall stands a Dutch lowboy 
designed for a server. 





Successful Blending 


B hee walls of the dining room are painted in 
plain café au lait, with self-toned moldings 
used in panel form. The window group is treated 
with old yellow French crépe glass curtains made 
like those used in the living room, while there 
are straight floor-length side drapes of sapphire- 
blue and gold damask, reproduced from a Chip- 
pendale piece. A narrow runner of Chinese embroidery is 
laid on the table. 

The successful mixing of the periods in these rooms is 
not at all unusual. Anyone can do likewise, and through 
the individual choices they make, real personality may be 
achieved. 

Upon further study of the subject, soon you will see why 
you can mix eighteenth century light decorated Italian 
styles with eighteenth century English Sheraton, Hepple- 
white and Adam. They are very similarin scale and general 
characteristics, making use of a certain cool color and deco- 
ration whether of painted surface or inlaid wood. You will 
see why many of these later English types may be mixed in 
with our own American models, in turn influenced by the 
same feeling of design. 

You will realize the similarity between Louis XVI and 
Adam, and that though one is French and the other English, 
because both are founded on the same classic idea they 
may be used together, if blending also in wood, scale and 
upholstery. 

You will soon grow to realize that the various periods and 
countries which made use of the Chinese idea may be drawn 
on for blending types of furniture. 

You will soon realize that you may use seventeenth cen- 
tury Italian and Spanish pieces together, since both are 
heavy and made of walnut wood, and that you might even 
mix in a piece or so of Elizabethan oak, but that you must 
never combine unsuitable furniture, such as Elizabethan 
oak with Chippendale 
mahogany; or the 
heavier and earlier 























point covers, two of 


Italian with the later 








which are to be seen in 
the picture. The sofa, 
to be seen in front of 
the window series, is 
English, showing 
marked Chippendale 
characteristics, and it 
is keyed to the French 
chairs by its similarity 
of covering, which is of 
ne: {le-point too. The 
chuir between the sofa 




















ani the hearth is Eng- 
lis also, a modern 
chair almost the-exact 


copy of an English one 
mace in the eighteenth 
ceutury; and it is done 
in hinese red with a 
block wool seat orna- 
mented withcrewelem- 
broidery. 

There is a cabinet in 
the Chippendaledesign 
at the right of the door- 
way into the dining 
room. This piece, which 
has an interior of red 
lacquer, is not shown 
in the drawing, There 
1s a Queen Anne secre- 
taire of walnut, to be 
seen at the extreme 
rightof thepicture. The 
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and lighter French. 
As styles merge you 
have a new field for 
inspirationinblending. 
When the Queen Anne 
style, for instance, 
merged into Chippen- 
dale, in many of the 
latter chairs Queen 
Anne backsorlegswere 
found. As Hepplewhite 
merged into Sheraton, 
so many Hepplewhite 
characteristics were 
carried through the 
transition into the 
Sheraton style, that 
this very similarity is 
a safeguard in their 
blending. Dutch furni- 
ture may be considered 
to blend with English 
styles because so many 
of the William and 
Mary and Queen Anne 
furniture types were 
Dutch in spirit. Freneh 
furniture shows theim- 
press of many other 
nations—Italy, Spain, 
Holland, China and 
ancient Greece among 
them. And all of these 
are some of the many 
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Curves apparent in the 





reasons why period fur- 





hood and in the cab- 
role legs fit this piece 


In the small living room five different periods are represented in its collection of furniture, 


niture types may be 
mixed successfully. 











STERNO CANNED HEAT 
offers 


500° 


In Cash Prizes 


for the best recipes or most prac- 
tical uses of Sterno Canned Heat 


1st Prize 2nd Prize 3rd Prize 
$250°9 = $100°9 $5090 
10 Prizes 50 Prizes 


$500 $100 


Grand Total, 63 Prizes—Contest Closes Sept. 30th 


ILLIONS use Sterno for every 
form of cooking. Indoors and 
Outdoors. Boil, broil or fry. 


Sterno is a concentrated fuel, in con- 
venient cans, for instant service. 
Prepare tempting dishes with 
Sterno. Spaghetti, rice, creamed 
chicken, lobster Newburg. Make 
coffee, tea and soup. 

For sick room; shaving; school; 
ironing; camping; motor trips; 
soldering. 

We are seeking new dishes, new practical 
uses, to recommend to Sterno owners. 
Send in your suggestion for a recipe or 
practical use for Sterno. Wina cash prize. 
You do not need to buy anything to com- 
pete. Simply write out your suggestion, 
sign it with name and address and mail to 
Contest Editor, Sterno Corporation, 9 
East 37th Street, New York City. Contest 
closes September 30th. This contest is 
limited to those who have used Sterno 
prior to August 1, 1925. 


Sterno 4- piece Cooking Set 


SPECIAL PRICE 


For Limited Time 50c 


Special Price Offer for U.S. Only—during the 
Contest those who have not a Sterno Stove 
outfit can secure this 4-piece Sterno Cooking 


Set, consisting of Stove, Extinguisher, can of 


Sterno Canned Heat, and Aluminum Boiler, 
a 75c value, all for 50c. In Canada, special 
75c price, value $1.00. Get full particulars 
and contest blanks from your dealer. 


STERNO 
CANNED HEAT 


S tttnamanapeialaall 
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10c per can 
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small house or apart- 

ment, a serious problem 
is met in trying to make 
the most of the dining room. 
This room is frequently the 
smallest room of all, and 
every bit of individuality it 
could have if furnished 
properly is lost completely 
by using either a regulation “ 
dining suit ora tiny painted Pe 
breakfast set. 

So Iam going to tell you 
about two of an increasing 
number of unusual dining- 
room suits that have been 
designed to add distinction 
and charm to the little din- 
ing room. For in recogniz- 
ing the existence of this 
problem the better furni- 
ture designers have done a 
noble work in creating mas- 
terpieces of design that are 
at the same time within the 
reach of almost every bud- 
get. Not only is this furni- 
ture reasonably priced, but 
it may be purchased in any 
number of combinations, 
which further regulate the 
outlay; every dining room and every purse 
may have the number of pieces most con- 
venient. 

The first dining suit is of maple. To see 
the Welsh buffet cupboard, which is the 
most important piece of this suit, is to want 
it, so lovely is it in shape, in finish, and in 
convenience. The top portion is fitted with 
open shelves after the manner of a Welsh 
dresser, and the lower part of the piece takes 
the form of a roomy cupboard with a large 
storage compartment found back of the two 
doors, while above this there is a partitioned 
and lined top drawer for silver. At each side 
of the cupboard base of this dresser there is 
asmall butterfly drop leaf, adding greatly to 
the effect of the piece when extended. In 
fact, this Welsh dresser-cupboard shows such 
lovely proportions, which are enhanced by 
its old amber-toned color, that it would be the 
making of any 
small dining room 
schemed around 
it. Of course you 
are interested in 
price. Not so 
very long ago I 
sold a cupboard 
almost precisely 
like this one fora 
much larger 
sum—about 
$250, to be ex- 
act. And yet this 
present piece is 
available to any- 
one for only $91. 
A good bargain, 
and one I can in- 
dorse. The 
height of the piece 
is five feet six 
inches; itiseight- 
een inches deep, 
and thirty-eight 
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(harm and Distinction in 


the Small Dining ‘Room 


By Mircuett Mackay 


inches wide with the drop leaves lowered. 
When these are extended, the width of the 
piece is sixty-two inches. 

In this maple suit there is afforded a choice 
of two tables. One is of butterfly drop-leaf 
construction, forty-six inches wide and fifty- 
four inches long when the drop leaves are 
raised. The table may be further extended 
by means of three eight-inch leaves. Its price 
is $68. The other table is of the draw-top 
type, oblong in shape, with a top that meas- 
ures thirty inches wide by fifty-four inches 
long. When the draw leaves are pulled out 
the top measures thirty inches wide by a 
hundred and eight inches. Its price is $82. 
The Windsor chairs of maple are $15.25 each 
for the side chairs, and $22 for arm chairs. 

The other dining suit I wish to tell you 
about is of walnut wood, with the tops and 
ends of the pieces done in plain walnut, and 
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Unusual dining-room pieces and suits 


RMT ery 


such as these may now be purchased at very moderate prices. 





















the front panels of finely fig- 
ured walnut with inlays of 
rosewood and maple, show- 
ing very little contrast of 
tone. Thissuit isin a modi- 
fied Early American style, 
sufficiently conventional- 
ized to fitin withany scheme 
of furnishing. It also com- 
prises a group of pieces 
from which a selection may 
be made to fit any dining 
room. There is a buffet, 
having one drawer and two 
side closets; this piece is 
fifty-four inches long and 
twenty inches wide, and is 
priced at $77.50. There is 
a china closet with solid 
wooden doors hiding the 
shelved portion from sight, 
below which are three 
roomy drawers for linen and 
silver. This piece is thirty- 
four inches wide and six- 
teen inches deep, and costs 
$102.50. There is an ex- 
tension table of oblong 
shape and more or less con- 
ventional lines, the size of 
which, when closed, is 
thirty-two by fifty-four 
inches. When all the extension leaves are 
in use, its length is eight feet. The price of 
this table is $68. For anyone who has not 
space for the buffet or the china closet, there 
is a server with three drawers, similar to the 
lower section of the china closet, which may 
be bought for $64. The chairs cost $18.75 
each. 

These are the most conventional pieces of 
this grouping. Of quainter flavor is the corner 
cupboard, which has a single solid wooden 
door across its top portion, and two doors 
fronting its closets at the bottom. The piece 
is nineteen inches deep at its deepest part, 
and thirty inches wide. Its price is $73.50. 
And there is a very charming drop-leaf table, 
measuring thirty-six by forty-six inches with 
its leaves extended, and priced at $59. 

With so many pieces to choose from, this 
dining group affords opportunity for many 
combinations, de- 
pending upon the 
size of the room, 
the pocketbook, 
and the character 
of the house and 
other furniture 
used in near-by 
rooms. The 
group selected 
may be conven- 
tional, quaint, or 
a pleasant mix- 
ture. Of one thing 
the purchaser of 
this suit may be 
very certain—its 
appearance ranks 
high when com- 
pared with much 
costlierfurniture, 
and its character 
shows real dis- 
tinction and high 
class. 
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“My second child is 
much stronger than my first” 


Little chapters from the story of how the 
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Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of ~ 


a Nation. No. 10 


TT’HERE is a young mother in Pittsburgh whose ideal of 
success is to rear healthy children. 

She believes, and many will agree with her, that the 
greatest success she can attain is to bring up her children 
perfectly fitted physically and mentally to cope with the 
problems of the world. She was blessed with unusual en- 
ergy, with a wholesome and cheerful disposition, and a 
husband who returned her great love. 

Yet, their first child was weak and puny. The physician 
often would shake his head discouragingly when he ex- 
amined it. 

‘You must have been in a run down condition before it 
was born,” he said. ‘‘ There is a cause for everything.” 

“But I’ve never been sick a day in my life,’’ she replied. 

‘Perhaps not. But I imagine your nerves were on edge, 
and that you worried.” 

“Well, my feet seemed to hurt me worse in those days. 
And | tired easily. I supposed that was customary.” 
Then she continued: ‘I still find it tiresome to go clear 
through the day. By night I’m dreadfully worn out, I 
suppose I’ll get over it, though.” 

He advised her to wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. She has 
worn it the past three years. Recently she wrote a friend: 
“My second child is much stronger than the first !”’ 

li may appear to be an extravagant claim that the shoes 
of the mother have much to do with children. But the 
mother who is active, comfortable and vigorous, will 
usually have strong, robust children. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe has helped a great many mothers, by keeping their 








Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
sions. All widths, AAAA to E. 


feet free from strain, from cramps, from abuse. The young 
mother, both before and after the birth of her child, must 
be on her feet a great deal. Just a little strain on her foot 
arches means touchy nerves, lines in her face, a gloomy 
view-point—and eventually a ‘‘run down”’ condition. 

This shoe, because of a concealed, built-in arch bridge, 
affords a natural support under the entire foot, just as when 
the foot rests on the ground. There can be no strain on the 
ligaments of the arch, no matter how much a woman stands 
or walks. Even the longest, most trying day does not cause 
undue fatigue. 

Further, because of the flat inner sole, another exclusive 
feature, there is no pinching of the nerves, blood-vessels 
and bones of the forepart of the foot. This promotes cir- 
culation of the blood, and improves the general health of 
the foot. In fact, any normal, healthy woman wearing this 
shoe feels a constant urge to do things, to be active—and 
she enjoys everything so much more. 

It iseasy to understand why that Pittsburgh mother could 
say: ‘‘My second child is much stronger than the first.” 
She was a more capable mother, better fitted to be a mother. 
And last summer this young Pittsburgh mother with her two 
children and her husband motored across the continent. 
They had a fine time—even with two small children along. 

Sitting in the dining room of a Seattle Hotel, he looked 
across the table at her. ‘‘ You’re years younger than when 
we were married. And you’re prettier, too.” 

That statement implied, of course, that her costume was 
entirely what it should have been. Her Arch Preserver 

THE 


PRESE} 
SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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© 1925 The Selby Shoe Co. 






Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 
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Shoes were to all outward appearances just 
good-looking high quality shoes, smartly 
styled. 

That’s the fine thing about the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. It gives foot health and 
vigor and at the same time it affords style. 
A woman enjoys it doubly. There should 
be no reason why the young mother—or 
any other woman—should have to dress 
plainly just because she wishes to retain her 
youth and vigor. This explains why the 
Arch Preserver Shoe has achieved the great- 
est success in the shoe industry, why thou- 
sands and thousands of women demand it 
and will wear nothing else. And just as it 
keeps the feet youthful, it also retains its 
own “‘new”’ appearance. So long as you 
wear an Arch Preserver Shoe you will find 
that it holds its neat, trim shapeliness. 

The modern woman is good-looking. She 
demands style in her apparel, and rightly 
so. It is her birthright to look well. But 
she also is acquiring a new measure of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. 

Therefore she demands good health. It 
is no longer a mark of distinction for 
women to be weakly. The fainting woman has passed. In 
her stead is the active, capable woman of today, who does 
things well, who enjoys her duties along with her pleasures. 

And such women wear the Arch Preserver Shoe because 
they have learned that it helps them as no other shoe can. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Use Your Feet,’’ will be mailed gladly if 
you'll send us the coupon below. You'll find it interesting 
decidedly. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
313 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 


for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to 
keep them well while wearing 
the smartest styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 313 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 13, ‘‘Use 
Your Feet”’’, and name of Dealer. 

Name___ 


Street and No. 


 ) a State 
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Expertly seasoned-yet much 
of their delicate flavor is lost! 


A new, important point that women are 
learning about the use of salt 


“How much salt?” This, for years, 
was the one point good cooks 
considered in using salt. 


Today, cooking experts tell us 
that foods seasoned with just the 
right quantity of salt—by even 
the most experienced cook—often 
lose much of their natural flavor. 
And they have discovered the 
reason for this. 

The function of salt, as you 
know, is zot to make foods taste 
salty, but to bring out and inten- 
sify the flavors that lie hidden 77 
the foods. Different kinds of salt, 
these experts now know, vary 
widely in their ability to do this. 


Vital differences in kinds 


Most ordinary salt dissolves slowly. 
Made in the form of hard, gritty 
little cubes, it remains for a 
long time on top of your foods, 
instead of melting readily into 
them. Thus, you get the taste of 
the salt itself, while much of the 
delicate flavors of the foods them- 
selves is lost. 


For this reason thousands of 
women are turning to a salt which 
they know dissolves quickly. This 
salt, Diamond Crystal, is made 
by a special, patented process 
into soft, snow-like flakes. These 
melt almost instantly, penetrating 
the foods completely to bring out 


Diamond Crystal Salt 





Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt (at left) 

has been prepared at the request of the 

Michigan Department of Health ror 
THE PREVENTION OF GOITRE 


all their delicate, hidden flavors. 


Diamond Crystal Salt, more- 
over, because of this exclusive 
process used in refining it, is ex- 
ceptionally free from the impu- 
rities found in all natural salt. 
Being pure and mild, it insures 
finer flavors for all your foods. 


Mail the coupon today 


Every day you depend on salt, 
more than any. other single ele- 
ment, to control food flavors. 
Test the important differences in 
salt for yourself. Send for our 
generous free sample of Diamond 
Crystal. Use coupon below. Or 
ask your grocer for Diamond 
Crystal. The Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company, since 1887 makers 
of ““The Salt that’s a// Salt,” St. 
Clair, Michigan. 





FREE 


Send the coupon below for a free 
sample of Diamond Crystal Salt. 
Make the tests described in the book- 
let that comes with it. Compare Dia- 
mond Crystal with the salt you have 
been using—for whiteness, for tex- 
ture, and for taste. In three minutes 
you will see vital differences that you 
never suspected. You will find it 
easy to understand why Diamond 
Crystal develops finer flavor in foods 











Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. BB-8 
St. Clair, Michigan 


I’m willing to test your salt against mine. Send 
sample of Diamond Crystal and booklet, free, to 


Check here 0 and enclose 10c in stamps to cover 


cost of pening if you’d rather have a full-size 
package of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
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- Julietta 


Continued from Page 7 
ge 7 





Lever 
seriously.” 

“ r ao.” 

“But it’s nonsense! Julietta’s always 
ready to come and be an outdoor comrade for 
anybody; but it’s only because she’s such a 
good fellow she doesn’t stop to care whether 
she’s with old married men like John and me, 
or with the boys of her own age that she’d 
naturally like to be with a great deal better, 
of course.” 

‘‘She’s almost my own age; she’s thirty,” 
the grim Mrs. Simms informed him. “The 
‘boys of her own age’ are busy elsewhere.” 


But of course you don’t mean it 


“Well, she isn’t that kind of a weCSow 


we 
a 


schemer, no matter what her age Bae 


is, and if she were, why, the last 
person on earth she’d pick out 
would be steady old John 
Tower. He’s absolutely de- $ 
voted to Mildred, and every- F 
body knowsit. And, finally, é 
if poor Julietta is trying to ¢ 
break up Mildred’s hearth 4 
and home,whatintheworld ¢ 
are you so sharp with me 
about? If it’s John and not ‘ 
me that Julietta’s after-——”’ & 
“T tell you she uses you asa 
foil. Who could criticize her for 
running after another woman’s 








brother-in-law thought, to have seized upon 
both those bags the moment the caddies wer: 
dismissed. Miss Voss, almost as tall as he. 
was more than equal to carrying her own bag 
without effort. 

She had the figure of a distance runner in 
training, lithe, hard and active; and there 
was something lively, yet hard too, in her 
tanned, long face, which was a handsome 
face in spite of its length. But her eyes were 
what was most noticeable about her, for they 
were beautiful. They were brilliantly dark, 
and at times seemed to hold little dancing 
lights within them, as if they gave glimpses 

of secret laughter. All in all, she was 

=, a cheery companion for an outdoor 
afternoon, but by no manner of 
means a tricky witch, Mr. 

Hobart Simms thought, as he 

looked down smilingly upon 
i her and upon that odd man, 
his brother-in-law and junior 
partner, old John Tower. 


LD JOHN, of an age 
not five years more 
than Hobart’s, was queer, 
yy ¢ Hobart thought; but his 
queerness did not alter the 
simple steadiness of character 
that made his intimates think 


husband when his own brother- 2: 4 and speak of him as ‘‘Old John.” 
in-law is always chaperoning ith nail His oddity was in his simple truth- 
them? She knows there’s talk 43 fulness under all conditions, and in an 

‘“‘She does? Well, I don’t. You say ” indefatigable formal politeness of manner, 





“T certainly do. Of course there’s talk. 
There has been for some time.” 

‘Does Mildred share your idea? ’”’ he asked. 

“She does—most unhappily!” 

“Anne, do you mean to tell me as sensible 
a woman as Mildred’s always seemed could 
actually let herself get worried about s 





“ANY wife would,” Anne interrupted se- 
verely. “Especially with a husband like 
John Tower. So far as women are concerned 
he’s nothing but a grown-up child! He be- 
lieves everything they tell him, and Julietta 
knows it. It’s because he is so perfectly 
simple and naive and trusting—about wo- 
men—that Mildred is wretched about him.” 

‘““What’s she said to old John about it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because if she did,’ Mrs. Simms ex- 
plained, “‘it might look as if she were jealous.” 

“Well, she is, isn’t she?” 

“Not at all. She’s terribly hurt, and nat- 
urally she’s angry and rather disgusted to 
think her husband would let such a person as 
Julietta Voss have so much effect upon him. 
‘Mildred is a lady—and I’m going back to 
her. Be kind enough to hurry with your 
ablutions, if you intend any.” 

He went away meekly to obey, and when 
he returned to the veranda he still looked 
meek, though there was in his glance a sly 
skepticism readily visible to his wife. She 
was sitting by the veranda railing with her 
sister, who was staring forth into the dark- 
ness in a manner somewhat pathetic; but, as 
her brother-in-law thought her imaginings 
absurd, his sympathies were not greatly 
roused. ‘“Hasn’t that old Don Giovanni of 
yours finished playing it out yet, Mildred?” 
he inquired. 


OTH ladies looked round at him over their 

shoulders. Mildred piteously, but Anne 
sternly. “There’s one great trouble with an 
unflagging humor,” Mrs. Simms said. “It 
never flags.” 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. “If Mildred 
thinks poor old John and Julietta— Mildred, 
you don’t for one minute honestly and 
truly dg 

But Mildred made a gesture of agonized 
entreaty. ‘Please! Please!’ she said in a 
low voice. “They’re coming!” 

A peal of light laughter rippled from the 
darkness, and the figures of the two delaying 
players became visible within the outer 
reaches of the clubhouse lights. They were 
walking slowly, engaged in obviously cheer- 
ful conversation; and from the shoulders of 
the stalwart Mr. Tower were slung both bags 
containing the implements used in the game 
they had been playing. It was characteristic 
and like old Joln’s punctilious gallantry, his 





sometimes a little stately, that was really the 
expression of a kind heart. 

The two came gayly up the steps, still 
laughing, evidently at something said out of 
hearing from the veranda, and Julietta gave 
a final fillip to their joke by reeling against 
her companion as they reached the top step. 
She steadied herself by clutching his shoulder 
and allowing her hand to remain there while 
she chid him. ‘Don’t make me laugh any 
more, or I'll give you up as a partner and ab- 
solutely not play with you again tomorrow!” 
Then she turned briskly to Mildred. “I hope 
you haven’t been waiting long for your poor 
abducted husband, Mrs. Tower. I’m afraid 
he’s the kind of man who never gives up any- 
thing he sets out to do, even when he has to 
finish it in the dark. I suppose that’s why 
he’s a great man.” 

“Do you think he’s a great man, Julietta?” 
Hobart Simms inquired in a carefully naive 
manner. 

“ Everyone knows he is,” Julietta returned. 
“Of course you’re a great man, John, since 
Hobart asks me.” 


A LEAST it’s most lovely of you to say 
you think so,” Mr. Tower responded, 
bowing his dark head before her gratefully. 
“T’m only a feeble assistant to Hobart here, 
who really isa great man; butit’scharming of 
you to say I’m one too. Really it’s most kind 
of you, Julietta.”” He turned to his wife. “My 
dear, I hope you haven’t been waiting long, 
and I hope, if you have, you haven’t mindei.” 

“No, not at all,” she murmured. “ but 
can’t we go now?” 

“Just a moment. I must take these bags 
to the locker room and freshen up the le«st 
bit. Julietta, if you'll give me the key to 
your locker I'll have your bag put away ‘or 
you.” 

But Julietta laughed ruefully and shook 
her head. “Just leave the bag here. It tales 
every penny of my poor little allowance io 
keep me a member of the club. They charye 
too much for lockers. I told you the other 
day I didn’t have a locker.” 

The kindly John struck his hands togetlier 
in a sharp sound; he was shocked by his /or- 
getfulness. “Dear me! So you did! Of 
course you must allow me to make up for my 
omission. I’d meant to attend to that yes- 
terday. Of course you must have a locker. 
I'll see to it at once and bring you the key.” 

Julietta said promptly, “How lovely of 
you!” and he went toward the French win- 
Gow; but a murmur from his wife stopped 

im. 

“John, it’s very late. Couldn’t you post- 
pone seeing about lockers and things like 
that, and let’s be starting home?” 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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Lemons are Cheaper 









I Lemon in iced tea adds health- 
fuln: 


ness and flavor. 


NOTE the uses numbered here, 
2 apy from 1 to 12. There are many 
prime dessert with men. more. What other fruit serves 
like the lemon? Are you letting 
California lemons help you daily in 
these handy ways? 
3 instead of vinegar in Brench Remember, too, the healthfulness 
of California lemons. 


Rich in fresh, potent, life-sus- 
: taining vitamines and organic salts 
Lemon is the 
4 natural sauce for 


jish. 








Lemon brings out the best flavor 
of finest teas 


nl yey ~ 
See a”) Scores of delicious desserts gain 
o eat their flavor from lemons. 

Wy 

a: 

m, 
NY « —_ 
Warren ee 
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Lemonade 15 most 

/ beneficial and is the 
aristocrat of soft 
drinks. 


A daintier mayonnaise is 
made with lemon juice. No better cold preven- 
tive than hot lemonade. 


Lemon is the finest garnish 
—prettiest too. 


8 Use even the rind for 
Epicurean flavoring. 







when you buy them by the dozen 


And they are probably the greatest value 
that you ever buy in fruit because of the 
many ways in which you use them. 


and acids which are fine natural 
digestive aids. 

Get California Sunkist Lemons. 
Because they are practically seed- 
less they slice better. And because 
the skins are bright, waxy and 
clean, they look better as a garnish. 
Juicy, tart, full flavored. 


Buy them by the dozen and save 


money. All dealers sell the genu- 
ine. Note offer in coupon below. 


California SUMIKISt Lemons 


The Most Useful Fruit 





The natural flavoring for 
forty kinds of punches. 





most attractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 


any advertisitig on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 


United States and Canada. 
C7 24 Sunkist Recipe ry Complete Box and File--75c 
Cards--10¢ (Including above 24 cards) 
Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 208, Los Angeles, California 


Name 


Mail This Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set 


: . > of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. 
Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the 


For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without 


Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with proper amount 
(stamps or money order). Offer is good at these prices in both 
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Every square inch of the bottom of the 
Mirro Aluminum fry pan fries. 


Aluminum is a marvelous heat conduc- 
tor. So the Mirro fry pan heats quickly 
and heats all over—evenly. 


There are no hot spots; no cold spots. 
Conditions are ideal for perfect frying, 


with little or no danger of burning 
the food. 


Then, too, the Mirro fry pan is made 
of extraordinarily thick, tough, hard 
metal. It. will not warp as thin pans 
sometimes do. 


Thus there are no high spots or low 
spots. The Mirro fry pan is every inch 
a fry pan. 


Nor are those all its good points. The 


No hot spots + no cold spots 
No high spots + no low spots 
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Mirro fry pan holds its heat, saves 
fuel, and keeps food hot long after the 
pan is taken from the fire. 


It weighs only twenty-seven ounces, for 
all its solid, substantial sturdiness. Its 
ebonized handle is just right to hold; it 
will not turn or loosen; it is insulated 
to keep it cool and prevent charring— 
an exclusive, patented feature. 


And the silver-shining Mirro surface is 
a joy to look upon, a joy to keep clean. 


When are you going to get your Mirro 
fry pan? You will find it at some good 
store near you, economically priced and 
ready to serve you all your days. 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 

















To prove the true economy of Mirro, 





date it and see how long it lasts 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 
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Julietta 


(Continued from Page roo) 


“In just a moment, my dear,” he said in 
the kindest tone. ‘‘I’ll just arrange about a 
locker for Julietta and leave our clubs. It 
won’t take a moment.” 

“He’s so thoughtful always,” Julietta said, 
looking after him gratefully, as he departed. 
“J think I never knew a man so careful about 
all the little things most men don’t seem even 
to be conscious of.” 

“Thanks, Julietta,” Mr. Simms said cheer- 
fully, and was immediately aware that his 
wife looked at him with some tensity. She 
had not spoken since the arrival of Julietta 
and her companion upon the veranda. 
“Thanks for the rest of us.” 

“Oh, you!” Julietta said; and the dancing 
lights in her extraordinary eyes sparkled as 
she turned to him. ‘“ You’re a great man 
really, as dear old John just explained, and 
we all know what everybody says about you 
and Napoleon! You’ve scattered fortunes 
around among your friends, taking them into 
your corporations, the way he scattered 
kingdoms around among his relatives. 
Youw’re so great you don’t have to bother be- 
ing thoughtful about little things.” 

“Julietta,” he responded, “you sound like 
a testimonial banquet. I hope you'll con- 
vince my wife though.” 

“She’d be the last to need convincing,” 
Julietta returned. “Wouldn’t you, Mrs. 
Simms?” 

“T don’t know,” Anne replied dryly. 
“Hobart, I think you’d better run and tell 
John he’s keeping us all waiting.” 


UT the absent gentleman returned before 
his brother-in-law, moving to obey, could 
go insearch of him; and he came with a key 
in his hand. “There, Julietta, if you'll be 
so kind as to use this , 
“You dear man!” she cried enthusiasti- 
cally. “Now just for that I’m going to for- 
give you for making me laugh so hard, and 
we'll finish the match tomorrow, because 
Hobart didn’t play it out with us today. 
Don’t you think we could all three be here a 
wee bit earlier tomorrow—say, at four 
o'clock?” 

At this, Mildred Tower turned to her sis- 
ter in an almost visible appeal for help; and 
Anne hurriedly endeavored to respond with 
the succor besought. ‘‘So far as Mr. Simms 
is concerned ” she began; but Tower, 
unaware that she was speaking, had already 
accepted Julietta’s invitation. 

“ Delightful,” he said, bowing. ‘Julietta, 
that will be delightful. I shall be here by 
fouro’clock. Thank you for thinking of it.” 

“You'll be sure to 
come, too, Hobart?” 

Julietta asked. 

Hobart’s wife began 
again, and her tone was 
emphatic. “So far as 
Mr. Simms is con- 











“Wait a moment, my dear,” Tower called 
placidly after his wife. ‘Julietta has been 
kind enough to say we could drop her at her 
house on our way. She’s going with us.” 

No response came from the hurrying Mrs. 
Tower. 

““My dear!” her husband called. “Julietta 
is going to permit us ” Then, as Mildred 
disappeared silently into the interior of her 
car, he remarked with unsullied confidence: 
“She doesn’t hear me.” 





ULIETTA laughed and put her hand 

upon his arm, looking up at him. ‘Do 
you think she wants me?” 

“My dear Julietta! Of course she does. 
Everybody wants you. Why shouldn’t she?” 

“Perhaps she thinks I live too far out of 
your way, and she’s in a hurry to eat her 
dinner,” Julietta said wistfully. “It isn’t 
everyone that’s too generous to keep thinking 
of food when someone needs a little lift. It 
isn’t everybody who remembers all the little 
thoughtful things as you do, John, you 
know.” 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. “Mildred 
will be only too delighted to have you, 
though I do appreciate your kind opinion of 
me.” He looked down at her hand, which 
was still upon his coat sleeve, and, taking it 
in one of his, tucked it under his arm. 
“You're charming, Julietta!” he said, beam- 
ing upon her. ‘Indeed you are! Perfectly 
charming! Shall we go down and get into 
the car?” 

It was time for the third person present 
during this little interview to depart, that 
person decided. ‘‘Hobart!” his wife called 
from her car, and her voice was threaten- 
ingly eloquent. 

Hobart delayed no longer, though he was 
thinking with some concentration just then; 
and, bidding Miss Voss and his brother-in- 
law a quick good night, he went by them and 
hurried toward the summoning voice. 


ESCENDING the steps arm in arm, and 
talking, old John and the lady he had 
called “‘charming”’ did not seem to hear the 
word of farewell, and Hobart had already 
reached his car when the scrupulous Tower 
called after him: ‘Hobart, did you say 
‘Good night’? I beg your pardon; I was 
listening to Julietta. Good night, Hobart. 
Good night, Anne.” Then, as Hobart got 
into his own car, he could hear his brother- 
in-law busily talking beside the other: “And 
now, my dear Julietta, if you’ll be so kind as 
to step in and sit beside Mildred, I believe 
you'll be quite comfort- 
able. There’s an extra 
rug, Julietta, if 

you ” 
But Mrs. Simms had 
already spoken to her 
chauffeur, and the en- 








cerned ” But again gine wasin motion. As 
she was interrupted, they drove away, she 
this time by her hus- SS t LS and her husband could 
band. - still hear the thoughtful 
“Why, yes, Julietta,” ee old John addressing 
said amiably, “I’d ~ ‘hy himself to the subject of 





he 
like very much to play 
it out. Dll be here at 


four.” 


,OR a moment or 
two there was a 
silence during which his 
consciousness that both 
his wife and his sister- 
in-law were looking at 
him became somewhat 
acute. Then, without 
even a murmur of leave- 
taking or any sound at 
all, Mildred Tower 
walked quickly to the 
steps, descended them, and went toward the 
waiting cars. Her sister, after a final look, 
which swept scorchingly over both gentle- 
men—though but one of them, her husband, 
was aware of its heat—turned sharply away 
and hurried after her. 
; Only the best of women are capable of do- 
ing things so embarrassing, thought the 
philosophical Mr. Simms; and then realized 


= brother-in-law was not embarrassed 
at all, 


NELSON 








a Julietta’s comfort. 
+=] The Simms’ car 
= passed out of hearing, 
and within the dark in- 
terior its owner con- 
tinued to be thoughtful. 
He was still certain that 
Mildred indulged her- 
self in mere folly when 
she worried about 
steady, simple old John. 
But he was not so sure 
of the artlessness of 
Julietta; the final little 
interview upon the 
veranda had somewhat 
shaken his convictions in regard to Julietta. 
“T suppose you’re pleased with yourself,” 
Mrs. Simms said icily, after an extended 
silence. 

“T couldn’t decline,” he returned easily. 
“You didn’t give me a chance to.” 

“Hobart, that’s really too much! You 
stopped me—interrupted me when I was in 
the very act of declining for you.” 
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How the richness of maple 


is mellowed in this syrup 


Maple! What memories the very word awakens! Fragrant 
pancakes steaming before you—then the pouring and spreading 
of the syrup. Who can watch that golden flood of syrup with- 
out a thrill of expectation? It’s only the most wonderful flavor 
that can make the taste all you long for—only the flavor of 
maple at its best. 

It is to bring you the joy of maple in full measure that the art 
of blending sugars has been developed. The greatest skill and 
experience are needed to make the most of that rare, natural 
goodness for which maple is famous. 

Today it is recognized that the Towle Process of blending— 
known only to the makers of Log Cabin Syrup—brings you 
maple in its most delicious form. It is for this reason that Log 
Cabin has become the favorite in millions of American homes— 
the largest selling high grade syrup in the world. Choice maple 
sugar from Canada and Vermont is combined in Log Cabin with 
granulated cane sugar in a way that wonderfully enhances and 
mellows the richness of the maple. 

Your family will find a new delight in Pancakes or Fried Mush 
when served with Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. Use it for 
Waffles, Hot Breads and French Toast, too. 

Have you ever tried Maple Puff, Log Cabin Sundae or Cake 
Frosting? These are some of the many tempting foods that can 
be made easily with this syrup. To get the free set of 24 recipe 
cards just fill out and mail the coupon below. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup comes only in the Log-Cabin- 
Shaped cans—in three sizes. Ask your grocer for a can today. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota—the center of North America 





FREE—A set of 24 
recipe cards, giving de- 
lightful ways, both new 
and old, of using Log 
Cabin Syrup 


© 1925, The L. C. P. Co. 





LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept.D-8,St.Paul, Minn. 
Please send me the 24 recipe cards as described above. 


Name 


Street 


My grocer’s name and address is: 


Name...... 


Address.. 
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A distinctively satisfying Beet 
Salad — cooked beets, lettuce, 
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Be thin sliced boiled eggs, a dressing 
‘ : exactly right. Complete recipe 
cm in booklet—send coupon below. 
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Tomato Surprise, according to 
Charles T. Borlenghi, chef at the 
exclusive Hotel Touraine, at 
Boston. One of several tomato 
recipes in ‘‘Made Dishes, Salads 
and Savories.” 





















Fairy Salad—light, toothsome, 
and delicious to taste, as well as 
very attractive to the eye. Jusi 
right for a summer dish. Recipe 
in the booklet, of course. 








Ap Ss ae ger ra gas California Summer Salad—one 
of many tasty and nourishing 
saladsdescribed in‘*Made Dishes, 
Salads and Savories.’’ Contrib- 
uted by a California hostess. 














O THE right are illustrated five uncommonly 

good summer salads — and French’s Mustard in 

the dressing or salad plays a large part in making 
them so uncommonly good. 

Ask any woman who uses French’s Mustard why 

this is so, and she’ll promptly tell you that it achieves 

things she never expected from mustard — flavor 














Nisink Buted Miaas wi that is actually distinctive — an appetizing smack of 
“hit” at_a recent Chicago goodness refreshingly new. Texas Style Pineapple Salad— 
Food Show ; F an interesting combination of 
‘ins akiamiawaseie And many of the best cooks in the land know pineapple, celery, and walnuts 
pct oon 3 retell how these same qualities make French’s Mustard so ne 
1 short tspn. Sugar : . : : 
wig, oe a undeniably fine as a seasoning in many cooked foods, he 
fold in, adding sugar to taste. or on cold cuts as a condiment. ee 
Let French’s Mustard help you to offer some un- I enclose four cents in stamps for my copy of 
; : he latest edition of “Made Dishes, Salad 
commonly good dishes to your family or friends. ee eee Se, Dace 
If you like to prepare your own And if a booklet of really unusual recipes is worth 
French's DS. F. Mustards in 4¢ to you, then use the coupon to get your copy of 
mone ‘exacting palate,” Made “Made Dishes, Salads and Savories,” containing 
able, carefully “recleaned and scores of recipes contributed by leading home cooks 
ease Teconeen’ Gator and celebrated chefs. EEE ee CO eee | 





Sold in tins only. 
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(Continued from Page 103) 


“That was the reason,”’ he explained, “I 
couldn’t let you decline for me. It might 
have looked as though I let my wife do em- 
barrassing things for me that I haven’t back- 
bone enough to do for myself.” 

“How diplomatic!” she said. ‘May I 
ask your real reason for accepting her invi- 
tation after what I’d just told you about her? 
Perhaps, though, it was merely to hurt Mil- 
dred and irritate me. In that case, you made 
a perfect success of what you intended.” 

“Tt wasn’t precisely that,” he laughed. 
“Tor one thing, if what you and Mildred be- 
lieve has any foundation, why, old John cer- 
tainly needs a chaperon; and for another 
thing, I wanted the chance to see for myself 
if there is any reason to believe what you 
told me.” 

“Oh, so?” She uttered a little cry of tri- 
umph. ‘‘ You’re not so sure as you were a little 
while ago. So you see there is something in 
it?” 

“Only this: I admit the possibility that 
Julietta might want to have him attached to 
her as a sort of providing friend, to do little 
useful things for her and 





“<TITTLE useful things’!” his wife said 
scornfully. ‘Don’t you understand 
what typeshe belongs to? Only afew minutes 
ago you paid her caddie for her, and John 
rented a locker for her. Last week he got hera 
new set of golf clubs, Mildred told me. Julietta 
complained of her old ones, and he sent away 
for the most expensive clubs you can get in 
the country. When she said you put your 
friends into fortunes, she meant more than 
just to flatter you about the fortune you’ve 
put John Tower into; she meant you to be- 
gin to get the idea into your head that it 
would be pleasant some day to put her into 
one—or her worthless old father, perhaps!” 
Then, as Hobart laughed loudly at an idea 
apparently so far-fetched, Anne defended it. 
“Oh, I know it was only her impulse and not 
deliberate, just a chance shot of hers; but she 
never misses a possibility, and that possi- 
bility was somewhere in the back of her 
head. Of course it isn’t you, but John, that 
she’s playing for. She’d rather have played 
for you; but she didn’t see any chance, of 
course. She discovered John’s weakness and 
did see the chance with him.” 

‘“What weakness, Anne?” 

“Why, the poor old thing’s childlike ac- 
ceptance of women at the face value they put 
upon themselves, and his quaint belief that 
they say everything they mean and mean ev- 
erything they say—just as he does himself. 
Mildred’s helpless because he’s such a help- 
less idealist; he tells her the only thing he 
can’t bear in a woman is when she’s so small- 
minded as to speak slightingly of any other 
woman! All Mildred can do is to suffer and 
not speak. I never saw anything so pitiful 
as what she did when you hurt her feelings so 
terribly.” 

“When I did what?” 


“\ HEN you insulted her a while ago,” 
/¥ Mrs. Simms explained with calm fri- 
sidity. “She knew I'd told you what she was 
suffering; I’d just told her I had. And then 
he had not only to listen to her husband ac- 
cepting that girl’s overtures for another long 
i¢cte-a-téte with him tomorrow, but to hear 
you promising to lend countenance to it by 
being used again as you’ve already been used 
three times! It was the same as either tell- 
ing Mildred that she’s a fool, imagining the 
whole thing, or that you approve of Julietta’s 
little plans and intend to lend your aid to 
lurther them. You might as well have 
slapped my sister in the face!” 
“Dear me!” he exclaimed. ‘Don’t look 
at it that way! I didn’t mean i 
_“Didn’t you?” Anne had no compunc- 
tions whatever in punishing him to the best 
of her ability. “You’d already mocked her 
for suffering what no woman in her position 
could help suffering. Then, in addition to 
What she was already trying to bear and not 
show, you gave her some more to bear—and 
she couldn’t trust herself to speak; she could 
only run from you!” 
“Of course you don’t dream I’m not fond 


of Mildred,” he said. “You know I wouldn’t 
have hurt ae 


“ 


a why did you?”’ 








“Well, if I did,” he said desperately— 
“and, confound it! I’m afraid maybe I 
did—I suppose it was because jealousy is the 
kind of suffering that onlookers always have 
the least sympathy with. I’ll beg her pardon 
and, if I caused her pain, I’ll try to make it 
up to her.” 

“How can you do that?” 

“T don’t know,” he said regretfully. “T’ll 
just have to try to find some way.” 

“That wouldn’t be very easy,” his wife 
said. “Could you get her husband back for 
her, if this girl gets him away?” 

“But that is nonsense,” he protested. 
“Julietta Voss couldn’t get that far with old 
John, if she had all eternity to try in.” 


HIS was the position he took, and he 
4 maintained it during the rest of their drive, 
and at intervals during the rather stately 
dinner for two people which was the evening 
custom of their big country house. After 
dinner, however, as he sat down to coffee 
with his wife in the “sun room,” he was 
forced to adopt another view. His sister-in- 
law came in suddenly and dramatically, the 
fur cloak she had thrown about her for a 
hasty drive falling to the floor as she entered 
the door. Anne sprang up from her easy chair. 
“Mildred! What happened?” 

For Mildred’s pallor, and her visible strug- 
gle for composure, as she stood with both 
hands upon the back of a chair to steady 
herself, left no doubt that she came because 
of some definite happening. 

Hobart moved to withdraw. ‘I imagine 
you and Anne might like to have a talk to- 
gether, Mildred. Ill just de 

“No,” Mildred said in a strained and 
plaintive voice, “‘I’ve come for help. You’ve 
both got to help me somehow, because I can’t 
stand it. I can’t stand it. I really can’t.” 

He was distressed for her. “Anything— 
anything in the world ——”’ 

‘“‘T hope you mean it,” Mildred said, star- 
ing at him with wide and desperate eyes. 
“Tf anyone can do anything to help me it’s 
you, Hobart, because you’ve always been 
able to do everything you’ve ever wanted to 
do. Maybe you won’t want to help me.” 

“What?” he cried. ‘“ My dear girl!” 

“No,” she said pathetically; “maybe you 
won’t want to; after the way you treated me 
before them at the club, I shouldn’t be sure 
you’d want to.” 





as Y DEAR sister, don’t think that,’’ he 

begged. ‘I see I did hurt you, and 
I only ask a chance to make up to you for it. 
What can I do?” 

“Nothing!” his wife said, taking the reply 
into her own mouth, as she put an arm about 
her sister and stood facing him scornfully. 
“Nothing that will make up to her for what 
you did. That’s something you can never do, 
because even you can’t recall and do again 
what has passed.” 

Troubled, admiring Anne for the proud an- 
ger of her attitude, and secretly pleased with 
her “even you,” he gave her a queer look in 
which there was a gleam of doggedness. “T’ll 
try, at any rate,” he said; and then, more 
casually, he addressed his sister-in-law: 
“You drove over here alone, Mildred?” 

“As soon as John left the house after din- 
ner,” she said. “I kept up till he went, and 
then I found I couldn’t bear it any longer— 
I had to ask for help. After he put her into 
the car with me at the club, he asked me why 
I was so quiet, and I said I had a bad head- 
ache; it was true enough too. She said that 
was ‘too bad’ and immediately proposed that 
we should ‘all three’ drive into town after 
dinner to a cabaret vaudeville and dance and 
late supper!” 

“She did?” Hobart asked. “Not just 
after you’d told them your head ached?”’ 

“Yes. She said the way to cure a head- 
ache was to ‘be gay and forget it.’”’ 

“What did you tell her, Mildred?” 

“T said I couldn’t and that John couldn’t 
go either, because he had to be in his office 
early tomorrow morning. He said no; he 
didn’t need more than three or four hours’ 
sleep, and he would be only too glad to escort 
Julietta, since if I had a headache I’d proba- 
bly go to bed, and he’d have nothing to do. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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J&K Foot Savers are built with scientific fea- 
tures that control and protect your arches— 
These special features distrib- 
ute the weight of the body evenly and pre- 
serve a perfect balance—thus removing the 
walking strain from weary, overworked foot 
Yes, J&K Foot Saver 
Shoes give the greatest aid to all your walking 
activities—they’re Foot Insurance for the 
Future.”’ 


your insteps. 


muscles and tendons. 


Dominant vogues of the day follow with sure 
steps, the march of Fashion. 
and patterns are combined to produce good 
taste and good style. 
widely different affairs and occasions. 
J&K Foot Saver Shoes are truly made for 
every woman of every age in every walk of 


life. 


Prominent shoe shops all over the country 
carry the renowned J&K footwear and feature 
If you are doubtful about the 
one nearest you, write to us for the name. 


Foot Savers. 
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MI DELITY to a purpose has provided 
“| the structure for all human progress 
—given advancement to the arts, and 
refinement to commercial products. 
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The Heritage of Fidelity 


For more than a quarter of a century, the 
Julian & Kokenge Company has devoted it- 
self to a principle of fine shoe making, and the 
now famous J&K Foot Saver Shoes are the 
heritage of this fidelity. 


Along the paths of Fashion 


Leathers, fabrics 


Successful modes for 


Plan to wear these Shoes 


Handsome folder picturing season's new Styles sent you on request. 


THE JULIAN © KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K” Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 


433 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Deodo is immediately effective . . 
no waiting or repeated applications 


By Letitia Hadley 


SN’T it delightful to be able to apply a fine white powder—just to 
rub it under the arms and dust it over the body—and be assured of 
daintiness from that moment, throughout the whole day? 


It hardly seems possible—it would not be possible but for the almost 
miraculous capacity of this powder to absorb and neutralize body odors. 
It does this, mind you, without sealing the pores of the skin, or in any 
way interfering with their important functions. It took the uncanny 
skill of a great scientific organization to gain such results. 


Deodo, you know, is a product of the Mulford Laboratories, which 
supplied most of the serums and vaccines used by the Allied Armies 
during the War. They are internationally famous for the development 
of diphtheria antitoxin, and for a dozen other epochal achievements. 


In producing Deodo, they took the suggestions of 10,000 women who 
said a new, dzfferent deodorant was needed—and they were not satisfied 
until the requirements of all these women were fulfilled. For instance, 
Deodo is soothing and tends to heal. It is faintly fragrant. It does not 
stain or in any way damage the most delicate fabric. 


Outside of its important daily uses, you will find invaluable its im- 
mediate and continued effectiveness on sanitary napkins. Surely it is a 
boon to know you are sweet and fresh, regardless of circumstances. 


I want you to know how completely Deodo meets your needs, in every 
particular. The best way is to try it. It is sold at most druggists’ and 
toilet goods counters—or I will gladly send you a miniature container, 
free. Please mail the coupon today! 


Y eodo 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 


| H. K. Murrorp Company 
Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 


L. H. J 8-25 
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“(U4 FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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(Continued from Page 705) 


At dinner I asked him please not to go; 
please to stay with me, instead. He said in 
his kindest way that he’d be glad to, any 
other night, but it was impossible this eve- 
ning since he’d ‘promised Julietta,’ and 
couldn’t possibly break a promise. So he 
went—and I found I couldn’t stay in the 
house and think it over any longer. Hobart, 
you mustn’t go out there and help them pre- 
tend to play golf tomorrow.” 

“Very well,” he said gravely. “I'll do 
whatever you wish. But isn’t it just possible 
you'd rather have me with them? If 
Julietta really is the designing person 
you believe she is 7 

“Tf!” Mildred cried with sudden 
loudness. ‘‘‘If’? she is! You don’t 
understand, Hobart. This is what 
happened in the car just before 
we reached her house tonight; 
it happens all the time. She 
made a gesture—she always 
talks with gestures—and her 
hand smashed against the 
doorframe and broke the 
crystal of her wrist watch. 
She said she was sure the 
works were broken too. It 
was a plain gold watch, old 
and not very valuable, but 
she made a great lamenta- 
tion over it. John took it 
from her, put it in his pocket 
and said that since it was 
broken in our car it was our place to restore 
it; she should have a new one as near like it 
as possible tomorrow; it would be the ‘great- 
est privilege’ to obtain it for her! She knew 
that was just what he’d do, and she broke it 
on purpose, of course.” 

“‘Mildred, you really believe 





” 





HE stopped him abruptly. ‘You don’t 

understand. It goes on all the time. And 

if she does this much under my very eyes, 

what doesn’t she get out of him when they’re 
alone together?”’ 

“There might be something reassuring in 
that,’ Hobart suggested. ‘‘If she spends her 
energies getting these trifles from him—be- 
cause of course that’s all they are to a man in 
old John’s position—doesn’t that look as if her 





designs might be limited to i? 

“No, it does not,” Mrs. Simms interrupted 
promptly. 

“ But ” 





“No,” his wife repeated. “Don’t you see 
that the very fact of her wanting the trifles 
would make her want something a great deal 
more important, and that’s to be in a position 
where she wouldn’t have to work for them?” 

“Well, then,” her husband returned, ‘“‘if 
she expects to reach that position by sup- 
planting Mildred, she has a ridiculous ambi- 
tion!” 

“Ts it?” Mildred asked unhappily. “If 
John were any other kind of man, it might be 
ridiculous.”” Tears came into her eyes that 
had been dry until now; but she struggled 
with herself and kept more from coming. 
“TIsn’t it ironical?” she said. ‘‘The very 
goodness of such a man as John, his simple 
kindness, his idealizing—the very things I’ve 
cared for most in him—that they should be 
his weakness and just what leaves him open 
to the easy cajoling of a crude trespasser like 
Julietta Voss. Don’t you understand, Ho- 
bart? I know you didn’t understand this 
afternoon, but don’t you now? You thought 
I was jealous of him, I know. Perhaps I am; 
perhaps I do want to keep him for myself; 
but I’m his wife; why shouldn’t I? And I 
know I’m better for him than she’d be. Oh, 
don’t you understand? I want to protect 
him!” 

Hobart came to her and took her hand. 
“Mildred, old John hasn’t the remotest idea 
youre suffering like this. You’ve got to tell 
him about it.” 

“But I can’t,” she cried. “I can’t let him 
think I’m just a jealous woman, and what 
else would he think of me if I told him the 
truth about her? That’s why I don’t want 
you to go out there with them tomorrow, 
Hobart.” 

“Of course I won’t, since you ask it,” he 
said, mystified. ‘“‘Yet I don’t see 8 

“You don’t?” his wife asked sharply; and, 
in obvious pity for a poor understanding 
















characteristically manlike, she explained 
what she had instantly divined—her un- 
happy sister’s reason for coming to ask him 
to help her. “Julietta counts on your being 
with them as the answer to the talk about 
them. She intends to have a defense against 
the talk—an answer that will help to keep 
people on her side—and if you break your 
engagement without any explanation she’l] 
wonder what it means, and if we haven’t 
asked you to do it, and she’ll get John to find 
out. He’ll ask you why you didn’t come. 

Then you can tell him you stayed away 

because you’re troubled about what 

Mildred may think. It’s all you need 

say, and he’ll speak to Mildred about 
it. That will give her a chance to talk 
to him.” 
“Ts it what you want, Mildred?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “It’s the only 
thing I can think of. It gives 
me a chance to talk to him, 
that’s all. It may make him 
despise me anyhow. I don’t 
know what he’ll say, but 
I’ve got to do it; Ican’t go 
on any longer not saying 
anything. Perhaps’ — her 
breath caught in her throat, 
and for a moment she could 
not speak —‘“‘ he’ll ask me for 
a divorce. Well, if he does, 
I'll give it to him!” 

“No, no!” her sister cried. ‘ You said you 
wanted to protect him!” 

““My dear sister!’”? Hobart begged her, 
deeply moved. “Don’t think it. Old John 
isn’t in love with Julietta Voss any more than 
I am!”’ 

“How do I know?” she sobbed. ‘He 
acts as if he is. What other way is there to 
tell? How do I know?” And, clinging to his 
hand, she sank down into the chair beside 
which she had been standing. ‘‘Oh, Hobart, 
you must help me; you must try your best to 
help me!” 

“Indeed I will,’ he promised, with all the 
earnestness that was in him. “TI’ll do any- 
thing, Mildred—absolutely anything !”’ 

He was far from convinced, however, that 
Mildred was in the tragic necessity she be- 
lieved herself. If she was, he would prove to 
his wife that he was a man of more resources 
than she believed; but it still seemed to him 
that old John Tower could be in no danger 
from the simple wiles of Julietta. For Hobart 
had accepted the theory that Julietta was 
wily; he had finally gone that far uncondi- 
tionally, before the unhappy evening was 
over; and he even wondered why he had 
hitherto been so blind when he looked at 
Julietta. But as for steady old John Tower— 
‘“‘No,”’ he said to himself, as he drove into 
the city the next morning. “Absolutely im- 
possible!” Yet in this emphasis there was 
that faint shade of doubt so often present 
when people buttress their convictions with 
“absolutely”; so he decided to buttress him- 
self further by means of a diplomatic experi- 
mental talk with old John. 


F  geontty in the heart of the city at the 
great building that was his own, with all 
its thirty stories obedient to his five feet, three 
inches, a Giant Jinn enslaved by a little 
master-enchanter he went not to his own 
offices, but to old John’s. “I just dropped in 
for a morning cigar,” he explained. 

The courtly Tower received him heartily. 
“‘My dear Hobart, this is indeed a pleasure. 
Will you smoke one of my cigars or one of 
your own? I’m afraid yours are much the 
better.” 

“No, they’re not,’ Hobart laughed. 
‘Mine are much the worse. Your taste is a lot 
better than mine about pretty nearly every- 
thing.” As he spoke he took a long cigar 
from the box his brother-in-law was offering 
him, and lighted it. “You have better taste 
in cigars, better taste in furniture ——” 
Here he seated himself in one of the set of 
seventeenth-century English chairs that 
helped to make the room the pleasant place 
it was. “You even have better taste on the 
golf links,” he concluded, chuckling as if 
reminiscently. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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This Will Make a Great Difference 











in Your Life 
















This NEW way solves, exquisitely, 
woman’s most important hygienic 
problem —and provides security, 
poise and immaculacy under all 
conditions . by providing three 
unique features unknown before! 











BRIDGE, a dinner, a dance . . . a filmy 


frock to be worn . a motor trip that 
will last for hours!—these no longer come as 
problems. 

Under old conditions, the average woman 
spent much of her time in self-consciousness 
—often fear. Now she lives every precious day, 
unhandicapped. 


Modern science has discovered a new way in 
personal hygiene. A way that contrasts un- 
certainty with a security that is absolute. 


Women have largely adopted it. Millions 
employ this new way. 


These new factors assure immaculacy, 
every hour of every day 


This new way embodies three factors of impor- 
tance . . . plus many others. 

It is different in material from any other 
product obtainable for this purpose. 

It absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture! It is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. 
And thus assures true protection. 

It is as easily disposed of as a piece of tissue 

. and thus banishes the difficulty of dis- 
posal . . . or of laundry. 





It is deodorized . and thus supplies a 
feeling of security that old ways denied. 


AND .. . it is obtainable everywhere, at 
every drug store, every department store— 
virtually at every corner. 


You ask for them by name, and without hesi- 
tancy, simply by saying— Kotex. 


Test Kotex, please 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your life, in your 
viewpoint, in your peace of mind and health. 


It combats many ills, common to women, 
which are traced to the use of unsafe and 
unsanitary methods. 


It assures the charm, poise and immaculacy 
expected of women in this modern day, under all 
and every condition. 


Thus on every count, millions are turning to 
this new way. . 


A fair test will prove its advantages beyond 
all question. No other method will ever satisfy. 


Obtain Kotex today at any department or 
drug store. In many you’ll find them ready- 
wrapped on a display table, and ready to take 
out without even having to ask. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


No laundry—discard 
as easily as a piece 


KOTEX 


of tissue. PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 








Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 
Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


You'li: appreciate 
these 5 factors 





Utter protection—Kotex ab- 


Hee 16 times its own weight 


in moisture (that’s 5 times that 
of cotton!), and is deodorized, 
thus assuring double protec- 
tion. 



































No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* 
Many stores keep them ready- 
wrapped—help yourself, pay 
the clerk, that is all. 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 


women’s rest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 





FROM ANY FRUIT 





Pertect 
JAMS and JELLIES 
every time a 


H, it’s so easy now! Before, 
no matter how experienced 
you were you never could be sure— 
sometimes jams and jellies just 
didn’t turn out. No amount of 


care. seemed to positively safe- 
guard you. 
Certo does now! You never 


have a failure with Certo—no des- 
perate re-boiling. For Certo is the 
very substance in fruit that makes 
it “jell” —fruit can’t jell without it. 


You never have a failure 
with Certo—the most difficult 
fruits jell 


HIS jelly-making element is 

completely lacking in some 
fruits, others have only a little, and 
even in the fruits that naturally 
contain most of it, it gradually 
diminishes as they cal That is 
why cook books always warn 
against using fully ripe fruits, even 
though they are the most delicious. 


Now you can use the richest ripe 
fruits—those with the finest flavor 
and loveliest color—because Certo 
itself supplies the all-important 
jelly-making property. You can 
even use fruits that have in them- 
selves no jelly-making substance. 


So easy—so quick—no juice 
or flavor boiled away 


ESS than 15 minutes from fruit to 
jam or jelly! Certo means that 
just one minute’s active boil is required! 
No more standing and stirring over a 
hot stove—no long boiling that reduces 





the amount of your jelly—no loss in 
steam of flavor, color and juice. 





























“Suc /ovely color and flavor—and 
I made half again as many glasses 
from my fruit!” 


Of course when boiling down was the 
only thing that made jellying possible 
much good jelly went into steam! 


Certo’s brief boil changes all that— 
saves you all the fruit that used to boil 
away. When you use Certo you get 
half again as much jam or jelly from 
the same amount of fruit. 


Millions of housewives now wouldn’t 
dream of making jelly, jam, or marma- 
lade without Certo! Your grocer has 
Certo. Order a bottle right away, 
and see how quick and easy—how 
sure—it is. Douglas-Pectin Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. Canadian address: 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd.,Coburg,Ont. 


FREE! 
A booklet telling all about suc- 
cessful jam and jelly making. 
Mail the coupon today. 
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‘“How so? You play a better game. You 
don’t allude to my apparel for it, I imagine.” 

“That too,’ Hobart said. “But I was 
thinking of something else.” 

“Of what, my dear Hobart?” 

Hobart laughed, gave him a look of friendly 
raillery, mixed with jocose admiration, and 
said: “Don’t you think I’m a pretty stupid 
old dunderhead? On your word, don’t you, 
old John?” 

Old John, beaming genially and amused 
by his caller’s question, but puzzled by it, 
laughed with him. ‘On my word then, no. 
I haven’t the slightest conception of what 
you mean.” 

“Just think of it!” Hobart chuckled. 
“Here we go, afternoon after afternoon, you 
and I, out to the links; and every single 
time, when we get there I go roving round 
the course virtually al! by myself, while you 
put in the time with an attractive girl! You 
and she keep together and play the same 
ball—and what do I play? It seems to me 
I play the lone fisherman! Honestly, do you 
think it’s fair?” 


ATR?” Old John had become grave, and 

the other was surprised and interested to 
observe that a tinge of red was slowly mount- 
ing in his cheeks. ‘‘Let me understand you, 
Hobart,” he said. “‘ You mean that I’ve been 
monopolizing Julietta?” 

“Rather!”’ Hobart continued his rallying 
jocosity, though inwardly he was disturbed 
by the spreading of that tinge of red over his 
brother-in-law’s face. “‘ Don’t you think it’s 
about time I had a share of feminine cama- 
raderie in our outdoor sports?” 

“You mean, Hobart, that this afternoon 
you’d prefer to play the same ball with Juli- 
etta and have me play against you?” 

This was not the question Hobart had de- 
sired to evoke; and his jocosity departed 
from him suddenly. ‘Well ’ he said. 
Then, as his shrewd eyes took note again of 
old John’s § rosy face and of his gravity, al- 
ready troubled as by some forthcoming dis- 
appointment, the Napoleonic Hobart came 
to one of those swift and clear resolutions, 
the capacity for which had made possible his 
prodigious business career during what was 
still almost his youth. Old John was indeed 
in danger, though old John was “too inno- 
cent’’—as his brother-in-law thought of it— 
to know it himself. And in the very instant 
of this realization, Hobart decided that he 
had found the opportunity to take up his 
wife’s challenge and atone in full for his fault 
to her sister. 

“Why—why, yes,” he said slowly. ‘ Don’t 
you think it’s about time? You wouldn’t 
mind very much, would you?” 





LD John’s large and well-favored face 

grew redder than ever, though otherwise 
it was expressive of the most naively plain re- 
gret. ‘‘Ah—I suppose it would be fair,” he 
said. “Julietta is attractive, as you say. In 
fact, I believe she is the most attractive girl 
I have ever known. I value her friendship 
very highly, Hobart. I came into town to a 
cabaret with her last night, and neither of us 
knew anybody in the place. We danced to- 
gether and had a little supper, and danced 
some more, and talked—altogether until 
about two o’clock, I think, Hobart. And in 
all that time I never had a dull moment—not 
one! She is a most attractive girl, as you 
say, and I believe there’s perhaps some jus- 
tice in your idea that you’re entitled to more 
of her companionship than you’ve been en- 
joying—for this one afternoon at least. 
Since you put it as you do, suppose we ar- 
range then, that you and she play the same 
ball this afternoon and I play against the two 
of you.” 

“T believe that would be fair,’ Hobart 
said, his eyes sidelong upon old John. “It’s 
settled then.”’ He rose to go. 

“T suppose so,”’ Tower sighed, and his de- 
jection was all too apparent; but as his de- 
parting caller reached the door, he brightened 
at a thought. “I suppose, Hobart, that to- 
morrow—tomorrow ——” 

“Tomorrow what?” 
staring at him. 

“Ah—tomorrow”—old John hesitated, 
then finished hopefully—“ we might return 
to our former arrangement?” 


Hobart inquired, 


“Tomorrow? Oh, yes, certainlty—tomor- 
row we'll return to our former arrangement,”’ 
Hobart said; and as he passed through the 
anteroom beyond he murmured the word in- 
credulously to himself. ‘‘‘Tomorrow.’” He 
laughed shortly, and in his imagination con- 
tinued the dialogue with old John. “Day 
after tomorrow, too, I suppose. And the day 
after that? And the next, and the next? 
Why, yes! Why not?” Then he became 
grimly humorous. ‘“ You poor dear old thing, 
there’s got not to be any ‘tomorrow’! It’s 
going to stop today!” 


FE TOOK the affair into his own hands 

for complete settlement; and at noon he 
went to a jeweler’s and bought the most ex- 
pensive wrist watch in the place—a trifling 
miracle of platinum intricately glittering with 
excellent white diamonds. He put the little 
packet in his coat pocket, and at about five 
o’clock that afternoon he showed it to Miss 
Julietta Voss. 

Old John Tower, absent-minded and not 
playing well, had driven his ball into a 
thicket fifty yards away from where Hobart 
and Julietta had paused; he was in the under 
brush, solemnly searc hing, with his caddy. 

“Something for you,” Hobart said, tossing 
the little packet up and down in his hand. 

She looked surprised. “For me? From 
you?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing to speak of,” he replied 
airily. “I just happened to hear you broke 
that gold w rist watch you usu: lly wear — 

“T did,” she said. “But John found an 
wr: for me today—a new one exactly like 
it.” She displayed her left forearm for inspec 
tion. “Isn’t it lovely of him always to be so 
thoughtful in all the little things?” 

“T don’t know,” Hobart said; 
quoted an ancient bit of slang: 
might be others!” 

She shook her head. “ Not like him!” 

‘Are you sure, Julietta?”’ He gave her a 
quick and serious look that increased her 
surprise. ‘‘ You might at least take a glance 
around you to see.” 

“What on earth are you talking about, 
Hobart Simms?” 


and he 
bie There 


T THAT he gave her another quick glance, 
a personal glance, as it might have been 
defined, since to Julietta it seemed to convey 
an unexpected feeling concerning herself and 
himself. Then he looked wistfully away, and 
when he spoke, a moment later, his voice 
had not the briskness customary in his 
speech; it was, on the contrary, perceptibly 
unsteady. ‘Julietta, I’ve been—well, don’t 
you suppose a man might some day get a 
little tired of being—I mean te say, you’re so 
busy noticing old John all the time, you 
never take time off to be a little friendly with 
anybody else.” 

She caught her breath, staring at him won 
deringly. ‘‘But you—you never showed me 
you wanted me to,” she said slowly. 

“Didn’t I?” He turned to her, smiling, 
and as he spoke he removed the paper wrap 
pings of the small packet. “Other peopic 
might want to do some of the ‘little thoughi- 
ful things’ too—if they ever got a chance 

He put into her hand the green velvet box 
that had been inside the wrapping, and slic 
opened it curiously—then suppressed an 
outcry. ‘Good heaven!” she gasped, an: 
stared at him. ‘‘Of course you know I couldn 
accept a thing like this!” 

“Why not? You would from John.” 

“But —— 

“You're wearing the one he gave you.” 

“Yes, but this 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said. 
don’t like it a 

Sorrowfully he extended his hand to take 
back the little green velvet box from her; but 
she retained it and stood staring at him, 
amazed and also profoundly thoughtful. 
Like Hobart, she was a person who could 
make quick decisions. 

“T never dreamed of this,” she said. “I 
thought you only came along with us be- 
cause you thought it was a good course and 
because John asked you.” 





“Of course if you 





(Continued on Page rro) 
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Banana Nut Cake 


Sift flour once before measuring. 


3% cupful butter or sub- 3. eggs 
stitute 1 cupful milk 

1% cupfuls sugar 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

3 cupfuls Swans Down Cake 4 level teaspoonfuls baking 
Flour powder 


Mix and sift dry ingredients three times. Cream shorten- 
ing, add sugar gradually; then beaten egg yolks. Beat hard 
until light and fluffy. Add milk and dry ingredients alter- 
nately, beating after each addition. Add vanilla and fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in two large or three small 
layers in moderately hot even (375° F.) about 30 minutes. 


Icing: 14% cupfuls brown sugar : 
cupful water ' Boil 


until it spins a thread. Remove from fire and pour slowly 
on the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs. Add one teaspoon- 
ful vanilla and beat until creamy. Slice bananas over lower 
layer of cake and pour the icing over them. Place second 
layer on top: cover with sliced bananas. Add % cupful 
chopped walnut meats to the remainder of icing before pour- 
ing it over the upper layer of bananas. The nuts may be 
omitted if so desired. 


“Before I knew of Swans Down 
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Send 10c for copy of 
“Cake Secrets,"’ if you 
don’t desire the Cake 
Making Set at this 
time. 





I simply dreaded to make cake” 


“'T used to dread baking because I never 

felt certain as to the outcome. Too often 

there was such a useless waste of valuable 
ingredients. 


“When I did make cake I usually had 
about half of it to fix into a pudding, in 
order to get rid of it. Often I was actually 
ashamed to serve my guests the cake I had 
spent so much time and trouble to make. 


“But now, since using Swans Down Cake 
Flour, making light, fluffy, delicious cake is 
not an effort but a real pleasure. There is 
never any waste of batter that fails to pro- 
duce the desired results, yet I use fewer eggs 
and less shortening. At the same time I make 


—says a Minneapolis woman 


better looking as well as better tasting cake. 


“TI always use Swans Down in pie crust, 
cream puffs, and anything else that I want 
especially delicious.” 


Hundreds of thousands of women 
have had this same experience. If you 
have yet totry Swans Down Cake Flour 
for the first time, you’ll make the same 
wonderful discovery they did. You 
may just as well enjoy the tempting 
cakes and pastries Swans Down always 
gives. You are paying for Swans Down 
in the extra eggs and shortening it makes 
unnecessary, and in the failures which, 
of course, are still more costly. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2208 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


* Established 1856 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


CAsk your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. If he does not have 
it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 





carload lo 

check), 
pan (tin) 
in. square i 

Set al heavy cake pan (tin) cake) 

Copy of “Cake Secrets" 


ow ll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, $1.50 in Canada) for complete set of 

Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, such as we ourselves use. We buy in 
ts and sell to you at our cost. Just send a dollar bill (money order or 

rrp Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. Set consists of: 

©-2 In. patented Angel Food cake Aluminum measuring cup 

12 in. steel spatula (to remove and ice 


uminum measuring spoons Slotted wooden mixing spoon 
a Sample package Swans Down Cake Flour 
Cake Secrets’’ is only item in this set sold separately 
No orders accepted for shipment outside United States or Canada 


SwANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 31 Years 





Instant Swans 
Down is a com- 
plete cake batter 
in dry form made 
with Swans 
Down Cake Flour. 
It contains all the 
ingredients for a 
white cake except 
the moisture. Ask 
yo grocer to get 

t for you, or write 
us. 
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A Mode Created for Hair 
of any Length 


Coiffure by MADAME LOUISE 


TOR THE NEWER. 

SMARTER COMTURIES 

NOW IN VOGUE 
this neeessite 







The shifting whims of fashions 
emphasize the constant need 
of a Gainsborough to every 
successful coiffure. 


Be your hair long, short or in 
the growing out stages, choose 
the style that best becomes you. 
Then preserve its beauty with a 
Gainsborough Hair Net. 

At all goed dealers—Prices Cap or 
Fringe: The Strong Single Strand, 


- t0¢;Deuble Strand, 2 forzsc;Gray 
or White, 20. Canadian Prices 
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| y’ 


Genuine HAI R N E a i 


The Net of the Life-Like Lustre 
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#r925 THE WESTERN CO.. CHICAGO: NEW YORK=-WECO PRODUCTS CO.. LIMITED. TORONTO 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
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“* And he asked me because you made him,” 


Hobart added. “‘And the reason you did was 
because you wanted me for a chaperon.” 

She laughed excitedly. ‘You don’t seem 
contented with the réle, I must say!” 

“How could 1?” 

“T never dreamed!” she said, and she 
looked at the watch upon her wrist and at 
that in the green velvet box. ‘‘Queer!” she 
laughed. ‘“‘ Now I have two!” 

“Would you mind wearing mine?” Hobart 
asked, and he laughed with her. 

‘But he'll see it!” 

Hobart’s laughter became gayer and 
louder. ‘‘What if he does?” 

‘Perhaps you’re right,” Julietta said, and 
as she took the magnificent tiny miracle from 
the box, there began to shine in her eyes an 
exultation that could be ruthless. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I’d better wear yours and keep his in my 
pocket.” 

“Perhaps you’d better,” he agreed, still 
laughing. “Don’t let him see the joke’s on 
him till we get back to the clubhouse though. 
If he asks you about it, don’t tell him till 
then; I want to get away first.”’ 

“Ves,”’ she assented thoughtfully. ‘ Per- 
haps that would be just as well.” 


\ HEN hegot home fromthecountry club, 

something less than an hour later, his 
wife told him coldly that he seemed to be in 
high spirits. ‘‘ You appear to have the happy 
faculty of not being depressed by the troubles 
of people close to you,” sheadded. ‘‘ However, 
your gayety may be useful this evening, at 
papa’s.” 

‘* At your father’s?” he inquired. 
going there?” 

She looked at him sternly. “What have 
you been doing that makes you forget such a 
thing? It’s papa’s and mamma’s thirty- 
eighth wedding anniversary.” 

“So it is!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I’d forgotten 
all about it.” 

“Obviously. You’d better hurry and dress, 
because the dinner’s to be very early on ac- 
count of the younger grandchildren.” And, 
as he did not move, she added: “ Please get 
ready right away.” 

He still hesitated, for in his absorption in 
his plan to atone to his sister-in-law and take 
up Anne’s challenge, he had forgotten more 
than the anniversary dinner. He had for- 
gotten to consider in what terms he would 
eventually inform his wife of that plan and 
what already appeared to be its successful 
beginnings. 

The present seemed to be a wise time to 
speak about it; but he found himself in a 
difficulty. Face to face with his wife, especially 
in her present state of 
mind, which was plainly 
still critical of him, he was 
convinced that she would 
prove unsympathetic. He 
decided to postpone all 
explanations, at least un- 
til they were on their way 
to his father-in-law’s. 


“* Are we 


UT, alone in the car 

with her, when the 
postponed moment 
seemed to have arrived, 
he found the difficulty no 
less discouraging. He 
made an effort, however; 
but he put it off so long 
that when he made it 
they were almost at their 
destination. 

“Oh, about that inter- 
view I’m supposed to have 
with old John, tomorrow 
morning 

“Yes,” she said. “When he asks you why 
you didn’t join him and Julietta at the club 
this afternoon, you'll not weaken, I trust.” 

“ee Weaken? 9») 

“Oh, you’ll protest now that you won’t,” 
she said. “But men are sympathetic—with 
other men, especially in ‘affairs’; and John’s 
terribly sensitive. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
you failed to carry it through. I shouldn’t 
at all!” 

“But—but of course I shall,’’ Hobart said, 
before he knew what he was saying. It was not 
what he wished to say; but he found himself 








apparently without control of his own speech, 
for the moment; and he realized that it 
would now be more difficult than ever to 
make the needed explanation. He attempted 
it feebly, however. ‘‘ That is to say ” he 
began. ‘I mean—ah—suppose such an in- 
terview shouldn’t ——” 

The car stopped. 

“We're here’ Anne said. “TI hope you'll 
be as thoughtful as you can of Mildred. And 
please don’t be too cordial to John. Let him 
begin to feel what you think about him.”’ 





UT Hobart’s determination, as he fol- 

lowed his wife into his father-in-law’s 
gayly illuminated house, was to be as cordial 
as possible to old John and to seek the first 
private opportunity to request him not to 
mention their game of the afternoon. Unfor- 
tunately, the anniversary dinner was already 
being celebrated—Anne and her husband 
were late; the adults of the party had yielded 
to the clamors of the children and had just 
gone out to the dining room. Hobart found 
himself across the wide table from his brother 
in-law. 

Old John was silent, and his sensitive face 
wore such visible depression that presently 
his father-in-law began to rally him upon it. 
‘Good gracious, John, this is a party, not the 
bedside of a sick friend! Why don’t you eat, 
or laugh, or anyhow say something? You and 
Mildred both seem to think it’s a horrible 
thing to be present at a celebration of two 
people’s having been happily married for 
thirty-eight years. Is that what makes you 
feel so miserable?” 

‘No, not at all,’ John replied gloomily. 
“T wasn’t thinking of that. My mind was on 
other matters.’’ And, being the singular soul 
he was, and of such a guileless straight 
forwardness, he looked across the table at hi: 
brother-in-law. “I was thinking of our goll 
game,’ he said, to that gentleman’s acute 
alarm. ‘“‘I mean the one this afternoon.”’ 


OBART heard from the chair next upon 

his right the subdued and lamentable 
exclamation uttered by Mildred; but what 
fascinated his paling gaze was the expression 
of his wife, seated across the table beside old 
John. She looked at her husband for a mo 
ment of great intensity; then she turned to 
old John. 

“Qh,” she said lightly, ‘did Hobart play 
with you and Julietta again today?” 

“He played with Julietta,” old John ex- 
plained; and in his noble simplicity he con- 
tinued, to his brother-in-law’s horror: ‘‘I 
didn’t seem to be needed. I’ve been very 
fond of Julietta, very fond indeed of Julietta. 
She broke her watch in 
our car, yesterday, and so 
I took her a new one this 
afternoon and gave it to 
her before we began to 
play. Hobart brought her 
one too; and she took 
mine off and wore his. The 
one I brought her was an 
ordinary little gold one, 
but his was platinum and 
diamonds. It was very 
generous and kind of Ho- 
bart, because Julietta isn’t 
well off; but the way she 
took it made me feel pe- 
culiarly disappointed in 
her. She evidently con- 
siders only the relative 
financial value of gifts, 
and not the spirit. She 
was quite different in her 
manner toward me. 

“T cannot say I value 
her friendship as I did.” 

“You don’t?” Anne said; and she laughed 
alittle hysterically. ‘‘ Don’t you mean you’ ve 
decided she values my husband’s friendship 
more than you thought she did?” 

The unhappy Hobart, upon whom the 
wrong he had done to Julietta thus already 
began to be avenged, made an effort to 
speak; but he felt a warm hand upon his 
own, pressing warningly. It was Mildred’s 

“Wait!” she whispered rapturously. “I 
understand. I’ll help you explain, later. It’ll 
be difficult, but Pll. do my best for you—you 
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Instant Response from APPETITE 
— greets this. COLOR- FRAGRANCE- 


¥UST because “it’s dinner time” or 
‘vou must have something” in the 
morning—how often—hot, tired, 
hurried—we eat without real appetite. 


Yet nature has so arranged our bodies, 
say our greatest food authorities, that 
they are not ready to take care of food 
until appetite gives the signal. 


For the sake of health itself appetite 
must be awakened. And it can be. 


Exquisite flavor, say food experts, 
color and odors that please us—these are 
what rouse our interest in our food—and 
the dullest appetite, they find, responds 
to Welch’s, colorful, fragrant, with the 
matchless flavor of fine Concord grapes. 


IPE Concords in heavy purple 

clusters fresh from the vine— 
Welch’s is their first-pressed juice. 
Pressed within a few hours after they 
leave the vineyard, Welch’s holds all 
the fragrance of the fresh grapes, the 
fine perfection of their flavor. 


And all the health-giving qualities, 
too, of the fresh fruit, are in each glass of Welch’s. 


Mineral salts that children need particularly to 
build up their bodies, vitamines, nourishing fruit 
sugar, and laxative properties that modern diets 
need. Natural fruit elements, too, that turn to 
alkalies in your body, and help your body to over- 
come the acidity so common today. 


But aside from these values of Welch’s as fruit, 
it is the importance for health of its flavor that 


In from the tennis court— hot, tired— 
you'll want Welch’s in a tall glass with 
sce and sparkling water. 


Temptinc For LuncHEon—on a summer day—this juice of matchless Concords. Chille 


FLAVOR we delight in 





At BREAKFAST TOMORROW—See how appetite wakens to the tart 
deliciousness of this chilled purple juice 


experts stress today—its color and fragrance that 
awaken instant response from appetite. 


On a languid summer day: 


TRY THIS FOR BREAKFAST: Half-fill a small glass 
with cracked ice; then fill with Welch’s. 


Two Beveraces For. LuNcHEON: (or for mid- 
afternoon): Grape Iced Tea—Make 3 cups of tea 
and allow to cool. Add 1 pint of Welch’s, juice of 
2 lemons and 4 tablespoons of sugar and serve very 





luscious, it awakens appetite for the simplest meal. 


cold in tall thin glasses, perhaps with a 
sprig of fragrant mint. 


Welch Pineapple Cup—To 1 pint of 

Welch’s add 1 cup crushed pineapple, 
juice of 2 lemons, 1 pint of water, and 1 
cup of sugar. Chill well. Just before 
serving add 1 pint of sparkling water and 
serve very cold. 
For a Late Supper: Take from the ice- 
box 1 pint of Welch’s and two 12-ounce 
bottles of dry ginger ale. Partly fill 
glasses with Welch’s—then fill with 
ginger ale. 


ET Welch’s today from your gro- 

cer, druggist or confectioner in 
quarts, pints, and four ounces. Have it 
at the soda fountain for luncheon or for 
refreshment between meals. When the 
children want a soda fountain drink let 
them have Welch’s—pure juice of the 
Concord grape with all the health-giving 
qualities of the fresh fruit. 


More of this appetite story, more ways 
to serve this juice of fresh, ripe grapes, 
are given in our booklet The Vital Place 

of Appetite in Diet. Let us send it to you, free. 
The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
Tue We tcu Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-5, Westfield, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet. 


Name 





Address 








City State 





“All the delicacy, all the health-giving 
qualities of the fresh, ripe frujt,” great 
we dietitians say, “are in each glass of 
f Welch's.” 
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“A Foot of 
Comfort means 
‘Miles of 
Happiness’ 


’ 


Style That 

Your Feet 

Will Engoy 
Seven Points of 


eNerit 


that make Style and 


No. 502 


__eaee onstant (omforts” are 


priced from ¥} to $7 


Cfuis, indeed, is an appealing pump. It has style 
and comfort. Made of the best quality black kid with 
side gore, and fashionable lattice cut-out front—not 
too plain for formal occasions, yet not too elaborate 
for ordinary wear—a charming combination! 
Women who demand good looks and who have al- 
ways wanted “happy feet” are realizing both in 
Constant Comfort Shoes. Once wear a pair and 
you will never be satisfied with anything else. 
Send the coupon for our Style Book. Ask for 
“Constant Comfort” (registered Trade Mark) Shoes 
at any of the leading dealers’. 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE Co. 

Factory and Eastern Sales Division, Dept. A, Auburn, Me. 


Central, Western and Southern Sales Division, 7 < 
414-A North 12th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Comfort surea 


1 Cushion insole that con- 
forms with the natural 
outline of the foot. 


Fs Flexible sole insuring 
glove-like freedom for 
woman’s active hours. 
Heavier sole for more 
comfortable walking. 

3A toe and heel that give 
plenty of room and 
graceful style. 

A rigid steel shank giv- 
ing needed support to 
the sensitive foot arch. 

5 Reinforced moulded 
counter to prevent run- 
ning over at the heel. 

6 Rubber heel to cushion 


every step. 













SEND FOR STYLE BOOK 
Avutt-WILLiaMson Suoe Co., Dept. A 
|Write nearest division; see address above] 

Gentlemen: Send me your book of styles ] a 


that will help me in buying proper 
shoes. 


Tite-fitankle,holdingthe Name 
heel snugly and thestock- ie. 
ing smoothly, prevent- Addre 
ing slipping and gaping. City ae 





























Want $50.00 Extra 
This Month? 


MONG the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia wants from day to day are 
more money and the little luxuries 
it will buy. Being self-reliant, she 
long ago discovered that she could 
easily earn it for herself. In a 
single month we have paid her 
more than $75.00 just for sending 
us new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home ‘ournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


E want more men and women to 
; represent our publications, locally, 
just as Miss Taylor js doing. The work is 
easy, pleasant and dignified. You do not 
need previous experience to succeed, and 
your time is your own. We will pay you 
liberally for results whether you have one 
or ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 













The Curtis Publishing Company 
703 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 













I am interested in your cash plan for more money. Please tell me about it, but without 
obligating me in any way. 


Name 





Street- 
City 
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eAdventures in Education 


(Continued from Page 25) 


In the pocket of each, when they came, was 
a little printed slip bearing these words: 


I, a College Maid, earning part or all of my 
expenses in Maryville College by sewing in the 
College-Maid Shop, have honestly tried to make 
this garment well. 


There follows the number of the student. 

Behind those aprons lies a story, educa- 
tional, industrial, human. Maryville College, 
in Tennessee, is another old college that came 
into existence a hundred years ago in “the 
Land of Do Without,” where it gathered 
boys and girls from valley and mountain to 
be taught by professors who were willing 
to earn their living by some side work, and to 
go without salaries in order that they might 
have the privilege of helping those who were 
poorer and younger than themselves. That 
is the tradition behind Maryville. Even 
today, in an expensive world, its tuition is 
twenty-four dollars, and a student may be 
boarded and “‘kept”’ for a little over three 
hundred more. Still, many pupils must earn 
a large part of this small sum before they can 
stay there; still, the faculty are giving a 
self-sacrificing service that is little recog- 
nized in dollars. 

There is a touching significance to the 
order in which the studies are listed in the 
year book. First, the Bible; then a group of 
activities, education, public speaking, tailor- 
ing, millinery, home making; then come 
languages, mathematics, science, including 
political science. Incidentally this list may 
show why more than half of Maryville’s men 
graduates have gone into the ministry. But 
to return to the aprons. The story is worth 
telling to show how an idea may blossom into 
an enterprise. 

There is a limit to the number of lawns to 
be cut and walks to be swept and jobs as 
janitor or laboratory assistant that a college 
can give to its students, and when all these 
had been given out, Maryville had still a cry- 
ing need, particularly among the girls, for 
more ways of earning money. But she hada 
home-economics department and twelve sew- 
ing machines and ten half-weeping girls, be- 
wailing the fact that they could not return 
to college to finish their courses, and she had 
also a Scotch-American teacher of econom- 
ics. Mrs. McMurray thought she had solved 
her problems and helped ten girls when she 
showed the pretty house dress she had made 
herself to Marshall Field, of Chicago, and got 
an order-for three dozen with the flattering 
addendum, “Please rush.” Her girls could 
make the dresses in their off hours. 


Earning While Learning 


HE went complacently back to her little 

college. Ten girls had asked for work. 
The next day there were twenty. By the end 
of the month there were a hundred and thir- 
teen. ‘Can you imagine the awful helpless, 
swamped feeling,’ she told me. “All we 
thought for a while was machines, machines, 
machines. We must have them. No stranger 
appeared without our wondering if he would 
give us a machine. One man sent back a 
check for five machines. Another said he 
would be responsible for ten. Inside six 
months we had fifty, and we had to stop more 
until we had a room for them. Two good 
friends, seeing the task of all this cutting, 
gave us a cutting machine. That first year 
was such a grand rush to keep the girls work- 
ing and earning their board, which went 
mercilessly on, that we did not get well or- 
ganized. Then when summer came, we 
caught our breath and got a better start for 
the second year.” 

If the years of higher education can be 
used not only to “prepare” for living, but 
also to turn out students who are self- 
confident and unafraid, because they have 
already taken their first plunges into the sea 
of competition and experience, why cannot 
something parallel be done for the swarms 
that go through our public schools, most of 
whom never see a college? Why not? Natu- 
rally such an effort would not be tied up with 
the actual making of money, for the burdens 
of life are not to be made too heavy for 
young shoulders, but there is no reason why 
school years should not become more vitally 
interesting to the child himself and also serve 


to link him with community needs and com 
munity standards. As a matter of fact the 
two problems are one, and children have bee: 
trying to solve them for themselves whe: 
they rush from what seems to them the arti 
ficial atmosphere of the schoolroom out inti 
streets and playgrounds to get the swing anc 
pulse of life and to set up their own stand 
ards of human relationships. Surely we hay: 
a right to demand of every school that it 
shall play its part in turning out men and 
women who can live their lives with the ut 
most satisfaction to themselves, and who are 
also prepared to be of the utmost service in 
the complex world of other men and women. 
This is what we mean by socialized educa 
tion. 


**“Platoon Schools’’ 


N SUCH an adventure in education prob- 

ably Detroit led off on a big scale in its 
“platoon schools.” Platoon seems a very 
poor word to describe a colorful and human 
adventure. It rather suggests the setting up 
of children in lines and putting them through 
the goose step. Exactly the opposite is the 
result. It is a letting in of individuality and 
of variety and of contact with ideals as well 
as with other people that is involved. So the 
thing is more interesting than its name. 

In the platoon school, membership is 
divided into two groups, one of which is in 
the home room, in charge of the home 
teacher, who is responsible for most of the 
ordinary subjects, as well as for the attend- 
ance and conduct of the child. Meanwhile 
the other group is away in some special 
room, a room where the teacher is an expert 
in art or literature or music, in vocational 
training or in science. Then comes a change, 
and the home group now becomes the excur 
sion group, while the other goes back to its 
home room. The plan makes it possible for 
specially chosen teachers to make their sub 
jects vivid. One poor teacher is not expected 
to know all subjects well, from geography 
and penmanship to chorus training. But the 
teacher of literature, let us say, can know a 
great deal about how to stir young minds by 
contact with greater ones, how to train them 
in public speaking, in correct pronunciation, 
in writing and producing little dramas, or in 
recitation. And she can take all the classes 
of all the grades in her particular subject. 
But after all the biggest things in the platoon 
system are the use of the playground and 
the auditorium; for all the elements of play, 
its exercise, its delights, its spirit of fair play 
and of sportsmanship—than which no lesson 
is more important to a democracy—have 
been taken into the school and directed to- 
ward intelligent ends. 

As for the auditorium, it is so important 
that one puts it in a paragraph by itsel!. 
“The possibilities of this unit are almost un- 
limited. When its possibilities are finally 
worked out it will probably be found the 
most effective educational force in the entire 
organization. The auditorium does not have 
the atmosphere or the paraphernalia of the 
schoolroom. It has rather the general spirit 
of freedom from restraint found in the ordi 
nary public assembly. Here pupils mect 
daily in larger groups of their fellows and 
participate in those activities which make 
them conscious of their social relationships, 
and teach them how to act and react among 
their companions.” Thus the auditorium, 
with its slides and moving pictures, its 
phonograph and its celebrations of great na- 
tional days or festivals, its setting forth of 
personal and civic hygiene and of publi 
ideals and community interests, i$ creator 
of all the qualities of citizenship. *. 

Israel Zangwill once said that“We Amer- 
icans were the best half-educated people in 
the world. We cannot be over-complacent 
about ourselves, with our pitiful record o! 
illiteracy and our widespread divorce be 
tween our agencies of education and our 
efforts toward character building. But such 
adventures in education as Antioch and 
Maryville and the platoon schools—and 
these are only specimens of many that might 
be selected—suggest the crushing answer to 
a lot of smug talk that we hear about educa- 
tion being kept for the elect. They are 
democracy’s answer. 
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Freedom from flies! 7S 


 .. and roaches! 
y 


the home. That is what BLACK FLAG brings you . . 


absolute freedom 


Bugs Breathe it and Die! 


Biack F Lac is a very different kind of insect- 
killer. It is swifter—deadlier. It contains a 
secret, vegetable ingredient which is the surest 
death to insects ever discovered. Bugs breathe 
But it is absolutely harmless to 


humans and animals. 


it and -die. 


Kill ten in every ten—not just a few 





> 


Remember this: if a home is to be completely 
rid of ravaging pests, every pest in the home 
must be killed. You do not dare let one escape. 
Yet ordinary insecticides kill, at best, only 6 
out of every 10 bugs. The four which get away 
breed hundreds which return—an endless chain 
of pests which keeps you ever fighting them. 


Don’t do it! Use Brack Fiac. For Biack 
LAG gets every bug—kills 10 out of every 10. 
Not one escapes. This master insect-killer will 
rid a house of bugs when all else fails. 
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lwo forms—POWDER and LIQUID 


Biack FLac is made in powder and liquid. 
One is as deadly as the other for all kinds of 
bugs—with these three exceptions: never use 
the liquid on furs, use the powder to make them 





mothproof; use the powder, also, to kill the 
plant lice and fleas on pets. 
both, preferring 
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The LIQUID to kill 
MOTHS . MOSQUITOES 


Many people use 
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FLIES 











Try this 
on your mosquitoes ae a 


Brack F ac will kill every mosquito 
in a room. But there are many times 
when you want merely to keep them 
away—as from an open porch. Here is 
the way to do it. Burn Brack FLac 
Powder as incense. Then you can sit on 
the porch all evening, unbitten. 


Get two of these incense burners for only 
70c. If you have no incense burner, we 
will send you two—same as shown here, 
handsomely lacquered in red—for only 
10c coin or stamps. This covers merely 
the cost of packing and mailing. If you 
desire these attractive little burners, 
check the coupon and enclose 10c when 
you mail it. 











The POWDER to kill 


ROACHES ANTS . BEDBUGS 
DOG FLEAS PLANT LICE 


CHICKEN LICE 
Powder, 15¢ up. Powder Gun, 10c. Liquid, 25¢ up. 
Sprayer, 45c. Introductory package, containing 65 
Back F ac liquid and sprayer, only . A ¢ 
(A trifle more west of Denver) 


Get this free booklet 


Write today for our free booklet which tells the many 
uses of BLack Fac, also complete information on ridding 
the home of any kind of insect pest. Check the coupon on 
the right. Fill in and mail to BLack FLac, Baltimore, Md. 
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_F cn from mosquitoes . TK. AR. 


Freedom from every kind of insect pest that invades 


because tt kills every single bug that gets in. 


This 1s a great test on the dog! 





Ask the men who raise dogs professionally. 
They will tell you that nothing kills fleas like 
Biack Fac Powder. Try it on your dog. Stand 
him on a newspaper. Rub the Brack FLac 
Powder well into his coat. Then watch the fleas. 
They will struggle desperately to the surface 
and fall off on the paper; where they die before 
your eyes. Brack F Lac kills fleas on cats, too, 
and other pets. 


BLACK FLAG’S secret ingredient 
destroys all'pests alike 


No form of bug is immune from Back FLac. 
It kills and rids a home of roaches and ants. It 
kills and keeps moths away from closets and 
clothes. It kills bedbugs. It kills the little lice 
that destroy flowers. It is the greatest prepa- 
ration ever made to kill fleas on pets. But it is 
absolutely harmless to humans and animals. 


© 1925, G. L. Co., Inc. 





And it brings you 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





L. H. J. 8-25 
BLACK FLAG, 
2201 Eac te Sr., BALrimore, Mb. 
Please send me your complete booklet 


on ridding the house of insects p/us special 
directions for getting rid of 
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0) Check here and enclose 10c, coin or stamps, if you want 
us also to send you 2 Brack Fac incense burners, lac- 
quered in red, in which to burn Brack F ac to keep 
mosquitoes away. 
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I. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 


222 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Manufactured exclusively in Canada by 
DOMINION CORSET CO., Quebec, P.Q., Canada 
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HE is the center of all eyes, on the 

ballroom floor. Willowy, graceful, 
exquisite in figure, radiant with person- 
ality, she is the gently gliding spirit of 
youth, glowing with its lovely lure. 
Her P. N. Practical Front Corset gives 
her even more than wonderful-corsetry 
—even more than true “corset comfort” 
and matchless fit. It fills her with a 
serene confidence in her appearance— 
the high serenity that enhances charm. 
She knows that there is no corset quite 
like the Practical Front. Appreciates the 


*Patented 








way in which the exclusive, flexible 
Inner Elastic Vest* brings the instant 
feeling of perfect fit, giving a fresh fit- 
ting with every wearing. 

She is sure that her figure is moulded 
and held in the mode of the hour, the 
mode of youth. So she dances with 
the absence of self-consciousness and 
lightsome ease of a flower softly sway- 
ing in a summer breeze. 


There are various, beautiful, new models for 
your figure. See the Write for new booklet, 
“Youth and You.” 





PAT-US:‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 
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Early American Spatter Work Makes Lovely Shades 


By 

shades in spatter work. Yes, anyone, 5 perimented about twenty minutes before I succeeded 
for the fe se are of real flowers, and Do ROTHEA V V ARREN O HARA in mastering the method. Ink may also be spattered 
even a novice cannot mar the artistry by brushing the comb lightly as though one were 
of Nature. This work has the early cleaning its teeth, but with this method the touch 
American background of dignity and charm, too, for must be very light and even to avoid making blots. The one thing about 
in New England there are many pictures and mottoes which to be cautious in spatter work is getting too much ink on the 

dj) in spatter work that were done more than a hun- brush and thereby blotting your work. If one is inexperienced it is 
dred years ago. Only the simplest tools are required: a comb, best to pour the ink into a small dish and dip only one edge of 
glue, a No. 11 bristle paintbrush—the kind used for oil paint- the brush into it. 
ing—writing ink, whatever kind of paper you desire for the After the ink has been spattered on dark enough to bring out 


give variety to the size of the spattered dots. I ex- 














































shades—common ordinary manila wrapping paper, Japa- the pattern, let it dry thoroughly and then lift the pressed 
nese paper, water-color paper, and so on—and then the flowers. If you find that some of the blossoms or leaves 
flowers or grasses that have been gathered a couple of stand out too prominently, or that the pattern is not pleas 

et earlier and pressed flat. Now, while everything ing because many of the units are too much the same 


loveliest, the flowers may be gathered and 
|, for they can be kept indefinitely and the 
ctual shade making taken up after vacation days are 
over, if that seems easier. 

Do not look with hauteur upon the humbler field 
flowers when you seek designs for spatter work, for 
these flowers are the most effective. Queen Anne’s 
lace, or wild carrot, is just a weed, and yet on one 
of the loveliest of the shades—at upper right— 
this was used for its decoration. Goldenrod, daisies 
and wild grasses are recommended also because 
they, too, havea lacelike appearance, when pressed, 
that the large coarse flowers cannot achieve. 


size—as in the bleeding-heart design at bottom of 
page—lay the flowers back on the parts that you like 
and leave the inartistic parts uncovered. Then give 
them a little spatter, repeating as many times as 
necessary to get the effect you desire. Sometimes 
just the edge of a leaf will be too sharp; in that 
case push the pressed leaf to one side and give a 
little spatter. 


Be Careful to Avoid Blots 


S FOR the ink you select, there are so many 
colors that your choice is almost unlimited. 
Black, blue, purple, red, green and white are favo- 
rite colors, and charming effects may also be 
obtained by spattering one color over another. 
The white ink should be used only on dark paper; 
for it, a glowing red or orange paper is the best 
background. 
The base of the lamp should, of course, be chosen 
first. Then, in deciding on the size of the shade, bear 
in mind that a shade too small has spoiled many a 
lamp; also that the shade should entirely conceal 
the fixture, so that the lamp appears as a complete unit, 
not a shade and base haphazardly placed in juxtaposition. 
In general, the shade, when on the lamp, should be about 
two-thirds of the entire height of the lamp. 
And now, step by step, let’s 
make the lovely wild clematis 
shade in the center of this page, 


] ‘ottery Makes Excellent Bases 


§ Hie same warning about selecting the humbler 
lowers for the best designs also applies to the 
bases of the lamps. Often you will obtain a better- 
looking lamp, as a whole, if you use for the base an old 
gillger jar or earthen container that is tucked away in 
a closet, rather than an expensive base of china or por- 
celain that does not blend with the simple dignity of 
the spatter work. Plain pottery is excellent too. 

lt lowers may be pressed between old books or blotting 
paper that is weighted down. If you find some of them will 
not lie on the shade as flat as they should to insure a clear 
outline, press them with a warm 
iron, laying them first on a board 
on which blotting paper has been 
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placed, and covering them with 
slightly damp cheesecloth. Then 
set the iron on top and leave it 
until the cheesecloth is dry. 

(he spatter work is done by 
arranging the flowers in graceful 
sprays on the paper used for the 
shide, then dipping the paint- 
brush into ink of the desired 
coior—or any dye may be used 
ii diluted to the consistency of 
ink—and running the brush, as 
at right, lightly backward and 
forward over both the coarse and 
line teeth of comb, in order to 


Any kind of substantial paper 
may be used for these lamp 
shades, a fact which delightfully 
reduces spatter-work require- 
ents to a frame and a paint- 
brush—for who of us does not al- 
ready own a comb and a bottle of 
ink? The wild clematis design of 
Shade in center is very popular. 








for the same method applies to 
all shades. 

The ginger-jar base is six and 
a half inches high, with a diame- 
ter at top of three inches and at 
bottom of four inches. The cir- 
cumference is nineteen and a half 
inches, and the height of fixture 
six and a half inches. 

The frame for the shade is eight 
inches high, with a diameter at 
top of eight and a quarter inches 
and at bottom of twelve and a 


(Continued on Page 117) 


By attaching the paper for shade 
to a board with thumb tacks, it is 
much easier to keep the pressed 
Stowers flat. The comb should be 
held three to fiveinches from shade, 
as at left. The narrow band at 
top and bottom of each shade can 
be painted or inked on before or 
after the shade is attached to frame. 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


Given adequate space, your architect will take 
delight in designing bathrooms which unite 
luxurious comfort and beauty. The more readily 
since he can now secure distinctive materials and 
fixturessuited to any scheme which he may create. 


Twin dressing rooms, with an inclosed bath and 
shower between, are presented here. The Zarnza 
bath of cream-white enamel on iron may be 
entered from either room. Doors of opaque 





glass form a lighted, ventilated, splash-proof 
inclosure. The walls are of ivory tiles with 
borders in the same gold-veined black marble 
as the Neumar lavatory and dressing table. 


Crane plumbing and heating fixtures are sold 
by responsible contractors everywhere in a broad 
variety of styles and sizes at prices within reach 


ofall. Write for our booklet of color suggestions, 
“The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 

C# CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 





Fixtures priced for modest homes ; others for 
luxurious houses, apartments and hotels. 
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Early eAmerican Spatter Work 


(Continued from Page 115) 


half inches. Wrap the wire of the frame with 
half-inch strips of tissue paper the color of 
he shade, gluing the ends fast. Set frame 
ipon electric fixture attached to the base 
and cut a rough pattern from newspaper 
for the shade. Pin and adjust until this pat- 
tern fits the frame perfectly. Then cut news- 
paper off at top and bottom, leaving an 
nch margin. Cut your shade over this pat- 
ern, allowing half an inch at sides to overlap. 
i’ollow this procedure for all shades. 

\s the ginger jar used for the base has a 
yellowish gray glaze, with soft bands of blue 
it the top and bottom, a buff manila paper 
was chosen. Arrange the flowers as desired 
on the paper, and begin to spatter, first using 
blue ink all over and then spattering it again 
with green ink, with the green predominating 
at the top of shade. The bottom of the shade 
is left lighter and bluer. After the ink is 
thoroughly dry and the flowers have been 
removed, more green ink is spattered over 
the large leaf design at top of shade to soften 
the effect and to prevent any one unit from 
standing out too prominently. 

Fasten the shade with small wire shanks 
close to top and bottom, turn shade upside 
down, and with end of toothpick insert glue 
sparingly in four or five places between frame 
and shade, at top and bottom only. Trim off 
extra margins when glue is dry, and paint a 
quarter-inch band at top and bottom, using 
blue ink, with enough green in it to tone 
down the blue. 

For the base of the lamp at the upper left 
of Page 115, I chose an old East Indian con- 
tainer of a heavy jade-green glaze, flecked 
with purplish blue. It measures six and a 
half inches in height, with a diameter at top 
of four and a quarter inches and at bottom 

yur and a half inches; circumference at wid- 
est part, eighteen and a half inches. The fix- 
ture is five inches high. 

Select an oval frame six and three-quarter 
inches high, with diameter at top six and a 
half inches by four inches, and at bottom 
eleven inches by seven inches. 

Of heavy white water-color paper is the 
shade, with cornflowers used for the design. 
It was spattered all over with blue ink, then 
a little purple, and toward the bottoma little 
green; the effect at a distance is blue-green, 
toning at top to deep blue. The eighth- 
inch band at top and bottom is deep blue. 

The pickle jar used for the lamp at center 
top of Page 115 is six and a half inches high, 
with a diameter at top of four and a half 
inches and at bottom of seven inches. The 
circumference is twenty-four inches at the 
widest part; fixture is six inches high. 


The shade on this base has a design of 
sheep sorrel, a kind of wild grain. Select a 
frame eight inches high, with a diameter at 
top of seven and a half inches and at bottom 
of ten inches. As sheep sorrel has a red blos- 
som and the pickle-jar base has a brown 
glaze so thin that the red clay shines through, 
white paper was selected for the shade. It 
was spattered all over first with purple ink, 
and then spattered all over with red ink, the 
red predominating. The one-eighth-inch 
band at top and bottom of shade should be 
a purplish red. 

A gray stoneware pickle jar makes the at- 
tractive base of the lamp at the upper right 
of Page 115. Ithas a height of eight and one- 
third inches, a diameter at top of three and 
three-quarter inches and at bottom of three- 
and a half inches. The circumference meas- 
ures seventeen inches and the fixture is six 
and a half inches high. 

For the shade that tops this pickle jar the 
lovely Queen Anne’s lace, or wild carrot, was 
chosen. The frame is seven and three-quarter 
inches high, with a diameter at top of seven 
inches and at bottom of thirteen inches. A 
heavy gray Japanese paper was used, and it 
was spattered with green ink. The one- 
eighth-inch band at top and bottom of shade 
is also in the green ink. 

The base of lamp below is an old Connect- 
icut pickle jar, with a gray salt glaze. It has 
a slightly ridged silhouette and is eight and a 
half inches high, with a diameter at top and 
bottom of four inches and a maximum cir- 
cumference of twenty and a half inches. The 
fixture is eight inches high. 

The frame is eight inches high, with a di- 
ameter of eight inches at top and thirteen 
inches at bottom. The design is of daisies 
and goldenrod, and, as this shade has a lin- 
ing, you will need a deep yellow-orange 
Japanese paper and a light gray Japanese 
paper. 

Instead of leaving a one-inch margin at 
lower part of shade when cutting the news- 
paper pattern, leave a two and three-quarter- 
inch one, as the completed shade is glued to 
the top of frame only and hangs loosely over 
the lower part, extending one and three- 
quarter inches below the bottom of frame. 

Arrange the flowers on the gray paper and 
spatter in black ink. The one-fourth-inch 
band at top and bottom is in black ink too. 
Now fit the gray paper over the orange lining, 
using small wire shanks through both papers 
at the joining lap. Place shade on wire frame, 
fastening both layers to the top by inserting 
glue sparingly with end of toothpick in four 
or five places between frame and shade. 





This gray shade is the only one that has a lining, and, as the lining is yellow, it is 
extremely effective when the light is turned on. The glazed tone of base is gray. 


/* T HE happiest school" 
| hours are the hours | *_ 
| spent in Gym—dressed 
for the part—in a good- 
looking durable gym 
outfit—a real pal for | 
real girls. i 
The Middy—No. 3930, of | 
standard jean. Sizes 6 to 22 
years, 34 to 42 bust. The 
Bloomers— No. 478, of black 
sateen. Sizes 6 to 22 years. 
Write for free Fall Style Book 
for girls and boys. 
Address Dept. L. F. 6 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Gordon-Van Tine 


Home No. 629 


A well planned 6 room home. 
3 bedrooms; bath; linencloset; 
many built-in conveniences. 
Materials...... 


oe e+ $2052 








Send for Book of 
200 Home Plans! 


anteed. 


$500 to $2,000. 


A Book of 
200 Photos and Plans 


Shows city and farm homes, bungalows, Colo- 


Garages, $89 Up 
Ready-to-set- 
up. Save 





nial homes, 4 to 10 rooms. Also ask for Book of —. 
Barns and Building Material Catalog. Cottages— 


1 to 5 rooms. 


Four Big Mills ¥2,3212,'°™ 08° Sa 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 


ESTABLISHEO 1666 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
551 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


20 year satisfaction guarantee. 






- * 
uy Your Home Direct From Mill! 
e e 7 a o 
Wholesale Prices—Distinctive Designs 
_We ship lumber, millwork and other materials from our mills 
direct to your station, at wholesale prices. 
_ Complete plans designed by skilled architects. 
convenience features to save steps and lighten housework. Per- 
manent construction—plans conform to all city building codes. 


Customers write we save them 
Over 200,000 Gordon-Van Tine home-buyers. 


Write or Mail Coupon! 





Highest quality guar- 
Latest 








I expect to 
Build a__ 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
551 Case St., Davenport, lowa 





Repair a_ 


Name__ 








Address 





Please send proper catalog. 
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Blue=jay is the efficient 
way to rout acorn. It 
leaves nothing to your 
guess-work. You do not 
have to decide how much 
or how little to put on. 
Each plaster is a complete 
standardized treatment, 
with just the right amount 
of the magic medication to 
end the corn. Simply put 
on the plaster—it does 
the rest. 








































There isn’t anything unnatural in 
one’s desire to hide a corn. A corn 
is undainty. One feels instinctively 
that it is not a possession a well- 
bred woman should have. ... A 
dainty woman will not tolerate a 
corn. She is as careful of her feet as 
of her face. She feels that it is un- 
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Could you confess a Corn 
—without embarrassment? 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END 


pardonable to neglect those parts 
of her body which are usually un- 
seen. . . . Anyone may acquire a 
corn. . But it is bad form to 
keep one. Especially when Science 
has provided the way to get rid of 
it so swiftly, surely and pleasantly. 
45,000 druggists have Bluesjay. 


A CORN 
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Miss Marie E. Kirbis 
of New York 








interesting and pleasant.” 

















HAT Miss Kirbis, who is reg- 

ularly employed, has been able 
to accomplish in spare moments 
toward the fulfillment of her cher- 
ished dream, you should be able to 
do too. 








Do you have in mind something 
for the home—curtains, a rug or a 
coveted table, perhaps? You can 
plan to earn Curtis money at your 
own convenience. And all in a way 
that is easy, interesting and de- 
lightful. 


Under the Curtis plan you are 
given a generous commission and 
bonus credit for every new and re- 
newal subscription for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman 
which you accept for us. 















Extra Money 
for the Home 


“TOUR or five years ago,” wrote Miss 
Kirbis, “I decided to have an apartment 
of my own. Things went along in a wonder- 
ful way, with your subscription offer to help. 

I have earned money for several pieces of 
furniture and, with my regular income too, 
now have the whole suite attractively furnished. Your work is most 


Here’s Cash, Too, ForYOUR Extra Needs 


Not a penny of capital is required 
to start. We furnish all the supplies 
you need and give you every help. 
You owe it to yourself to send in the 
coupon for our offer TODAY. 


ARE LEE GO A LSE EERE NEE 
| The Curtis Publishing Company 


704 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please write me about your extra-money- 
in-spare-time plan—of course without 
obligation to me. 
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Persian Apple Sauce 


(Continued from Page 77) 


about making this trip, but someone had 
to do it and it would raise his stock with 
the undersecretary of foreign affairs, into 
whose department his family had ‘ wan- 
gled”’ him. Arsames was particularly scorn- 
ful of Sparta. It was a bore to have to be 
sent, but, after all, business was business, 
and he was getting out of a lot of work at 
the office. 

Ahead of the cavalcade ran the Helots 
from the neighboring farms. ‘“‘The man from 
Persia,” they screamed. ‘Look at the har- 
nesses. Look at the dude wranglers.” 

Arsames remained in- 
different to the storm 
he was occasioning. In 
the distance he spied the 
sun-baked walls of what 
he thought must be 
Sparta. 


“CPARTA?” hejerked 
at a gaping strag- 
gler. 

“Straight ahead,”’ 
yelled the countryman, 
“then turn at the red 
barn to the right.” 

Arsames nodded. 





Fw KARVETZFELDT 


that his house was the only one in Sparta 
with a guest room. He had been a fool to 
add that extra chamber, just as a bit of 
swank to the neighbors. 

He might have known he would have to 
pay for it. Even the king didn’t have as 
good a house as he did. 

“Sorry, old fellow,” said his majesty, 
“but I guess you draw him.” 

Cleomenes stepped forward. “T can put 
you up,”’ he said to Arsames; ‘but I’m not 
going to take the rest of your pcpulation. 
And you can bring just one trunk.” 

Arsames shruggcd his 
shoulders. ‘Very well 
then. These are, of 
course, some of the exi 
gencies of travel.” 


O ONE in Sparta 

had ever heard the 
word “exigency” be- 
fore, and Iphigenie 
didn’t know what it 
meant either, but her 
heart gave a throb of 
what was very much 
like pleasure. Here was 
someone whose vocabu- 





“Probably lied. But 
after all this looks like 
the main road. Sacred heifer, what dust!” 
He flicked away for a moment at his crim- 
son mantle with an attar-scented handker- 
chief. 

At the entrance to the city he stopped. 
‘“Where’s the Platanistras?”’ he called, which 
was the Madison Square Garden of Sparta. 
“Quick, lad, I’ve an announcement to make.” 

The lad chanced to be Leo, on his way back 
from a poaching trip. He had bagged three 
foxes and had evaded all the gamekeepers, 
a feat to be truly a bit set up about, and he 
was in no mood to be patronized by a Per- 
sian. 

““What’s the big idea?” he said. “Is the 
circus coming?” 

Arsames flushed under his yellow skin. 
These boors, these yokels! ‘‘ Drive on,” he 
shouted to his horsemen. “There’s probably 
only one street in the town anyway.” 

Arsames went at once to the Platanistras, 
a great open plain by the River Eurotas, 
where the track meets were held. He crossed 
over in splendor, drew his attendants up at 
one side, raised his banners and gave a signal 
to his seneschals. 

Everyone in Sparta had arrived now. 

“Hear ye, hear ye!” called the senes- 
chals, first in Persian and then in Greek. 

Arsames rose. He was very tall and in a 
way rather handsome. With a slow gesture 
he took a scroll from the hands of a servant, 
let it unroll and began his reading. 


EN of Sparta,” hesaid. He glanced at 
them with a sort of Harvard indiffer- 
ence. Then he went on to explain that he 
came from the emperor, and that the emperor 
for many excellent reasons, of which he enu- 
merated twenty-seven, was about to make 
war on Sparta; that, in fact, two weeks from 
Thursday was the day set. The emperor was 
sorry indeed to have to resort to force in 
settling these disputes, but, after all, war was 
the only way in which you could conquer a 
nation, unless that nation had the good sense 
to surrender in the first place, which, he went 
on, no civilized nation ever seemed to have 
the sense to do. He said he hoped he had 
made this all quite clear, that the emperor 
had nothing but good will in his heart for 
the Spartans, but progress was progress, 
which, of course, meant Persian progress. 

Then Arsames looked about at the com- 
pany of Spartans, while his hand rolled up 
the sheepskin. ‘‘ Now, if one of you will be 
good enough to put me up for three days, 
while I rest from my journey, I will return 
to the emperor with your answer.” 

The men of Sparta looked at one another. 
“Lucky they didn’t send more than one,” 
said the Ephor Cleomenes, surveying Ar- 
sames’ luggage. ‘‘Wonder what he’d bring 
if he were going to stay a week.” 

No one indeed regarded the job of playing 
host to Persia an unmitigated pleasure. In 
fact, everybody edged away from it, and 
Cleomenes with a sinking feeling realized 








lary extended beyond 
the Spartan necessities 
ofintercourse. Arsames, it must be admitted, 
went through all the gestures of being an easy 
guest. Of course, the Ephor’s household was 
a simple one. Mrs. Cleomenes had one gen 
eral house worker andascullery maid. Other 
wise she and Iphie did the work. Since the 
men of Sparta all ate at the public mess, 
housekeeping was a simple affair, for no 
woman is going to bother to fuss much fo: 
herself. 

Arsames looked around his chamber. The 
arrangements were certainly simple; a bed 
a chair, a bench, a great earthenware jug oi 
water and a bowl. The plaster ceiling was 
low and the plaster walls roughly made. 
Home, in Sparta, was a place in which to 
keep a change of swords. 

Arsames had his servants put his luggage 
in one corner, lay out his most essential cf 
fects and turn down the goatskin blanket on 
his bed. 

‘Come out into the courtyard when you're 
ready,” said Mrs. Cleomenes. She didn’t 
like Arsames, but, after all, this was the 
price you paid for being the wife of a public 
man. 

““Thanks,” said the Persian. 

It was rather pleasant in the courtyard. 
There was an almond tree, and a grapevine 
wound its way about the aula. Overhead 
stretched the sky of Greece, a canopy of tur 
quoise. Jugs of oil and wine, of rather jolly 
shapes, stood in a row along the pavement. 
There were garden tools and a net or so and 
a basket of peaches. Pigeons lumbered 
about, pecking at the bits of weeds that 
struggled up between the blocks of sand 
stone. “How pastoral,” said Arsames. Fo: 
a Persian this passed as politeness. 

“‘Humph,” said his hostess. 

“Charming,” he went on, “refreshing.” 
He drew the scarlet of his robe away from 
the row of jugs and sat down on a bench. 

“Yes, that’s one of the nice things about 
traveling,” said Mrs. Cleomenes; “you're 
always satisfied with home when you get 
back.” 

Iphigenie looked at her mother. 
depends,” she said loftily. 


RSAMES looked at her. She was, after 
all, very easy to look at. “Then you 
don’t agree with your mother?” 

“‘Iphie’s just come back from Athens,” 
said her parent. 

“‘Oh, Athens! Make a religion of sim 
plicity there,” he said. ‘‘Can’t stand sim 
plicity myself—all that separates us from 
the beasts. Like nature made just as remote 
as possible. Wouldn’t ever see the earth if 
I could help it. Gets in your eyes and every- 
thing.” 

“Some people have to bite it,” said Mrs. 
Cleomenes. 

But Iphie gave her a savage glance, and she 
picked up a broom and went out of the court- 
yard. 


‘That 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Persian Apple Sauce 


(Continued from Page 1178) 


“Funny person, your mother,” said the 
Persian. ‘‘Bet she’s a vegetarian. Always 
irritable, vegetarians. Snappy dispositions, 
most people that go in for the simple life. 
Never knew it to fail. Nothing so good for 
the temper as overeating and no exercise. 
Makes gentlemen. Hate these people that 
do nothing all day but keep fit. All fitted up 
and no place to go. Can’t ever go ona party, 
‘cause they’re always keeping fit for some 
day after tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow isn’t im- 
portant. Today! Now!” He stretched with 
languid elegance. 

“Vou’re awfully silly,” said Iphie. “TI 
suppose you don’t amount to much.” 

‘“Not a thing,” said the Persian. “Saves 
you a lot of trouble. Leave that to the lower 
classes. Ambition. That’s the way to get them 
work for you.” 

“Vou think it’s all right to be idle and 
pampered and have beautiful things—you 
know, things you don’t need?” She watched 
him curiously. 

“ Aim and object of all living.”” He yawned 
ever so slightly. ‘‘Comfortable benches to 
sit on, for one thing,” he said. 

Iphigenie blushed, and she was even pret- 
tier then. 

“Wouldn’t you like it soft?” he said. 
“Warm water in the morning, rose petals, 
sheets and pillows and coverlets of silk, deli- 
cate cooled wines, distant sound of music 
and fountains. Get up when you please, 
never go to bed.” 

Iphigenie’s eyes wandered off to the El 
Dorado of his fancy. It would be pleasant. 


7 IE Spartans held the track meet as they 
had planned it, only perhaps more so. 
They had planned it in honor of a god, they 
held it in honor of a Persian. Arsames would 
go back to his people, no later than the 
following Tuesday,:it was hoped at least; 
and he should carry back with him the pic- 
ture of Spartan soldiers, trained as no other 
men in the Balkans were trained, strong, 
supple, inured to every hardship. Arsames 
should see a host destined to strike terror to 
the heart, to add terror to the adjectives. The 
picture he should give his emperor was one 
that might give that ruler pause about the 
good sense of his impending enterprise. 

It was a day indeed to write home about— 
the blue sky of Greece, limpid and gentle, 
the green fields that rolled up against the 
horizon, the line of plane trees as black as 
cypress against the blue of heaven. Nature 
left Arsames cold, but he liked the languid 
pressure of this sun. He watched the meet 
with well-bred Persian indifference. One had 
to put in the time some way, and this prob- 
ably would do as wellasany. It was amusing 
to study the quaint habits of this little 
people. The Persians, like all empire build- 
ers, believed in “live and let live,” so long 
as the empire bought only Babylonian ex- 
ports and stood up when the band played 
God Save the King. 

The Spartans held their festival grimly. 
The sun shone on sweating backs and strain- 
ing muscles. Disci were thrown faster and 
iarther than they had ever been thrown be- 
lore; races were run more desperately; bows 
were bent and arrows let fly as though a real 
enemy stood at the other end of the meadow. 
‘here were wrestling and boxing and tugs of 
war. In fact, the whole gamut of sport was 
run with the timed precision of a train dis- 
patcher. 

Many a Balkan record was broken there 
that day. It was a meet among meets. 


I’ THE end of the first half Cleomenes 
strolled over to the benches where his 

guest was sitting. He was flushed with local 
pride, and his blood pressure was rising. 
“Well,” he said, in the best Rotarian bluster, 
“anything like this in your town?” 
_._The Persian looked up languidly. “No.” 
Then after a moment: “And all this comes 
under the head of sport?” 
the Ephor was angry, but perplexed. 
“What do you mean?” he spluttered. 

Arsames smiled. ‘I only mean, why don’t 
you pay somebody to do this for you?” 

A few minutes later seven servants pre- 
pared a peach for the Persian, who ate it 
daintily, stabbed at the end of a silver dag- 


aa he Spartans looked away with horror. 


“I’m surprised they don’t feed him,” said 
Leo loud enough for Iphie to hear. 

“Leo,” she snapped, “he’ll hear you. 
You’re behaving awfully prep-schoolishly.” 

He blushed. “Not that I consider your 
behavior the crowning glory of maturity.” 

The fact that she knew it wasn’t only 
made Iphie more angry. “Go back to your 
disci. I’m glad I discovered your complete 
provincialism before it was too late.” 

“‘There’s a cosmopolitanism that makes 
no hit with me,” said the young man. “ But 
if you ever need me, I’ll try to remember we 
went to the same grade school.” 

Iphie shrugged her shoulders. “Need you, 
indeed,” she sniffed. 


fb Iphie, with complete disregard for 
Spartan ideals, pleaded a headache and 
went home. The fact was she did have a 
headache. Why did Leo have to be so annoy- 
ing? Why did he make a point of emphasiz- 
ing the characteristics she found unattractive? 
Why did she care whether or not he empha- 
sized those characteristics? If he was noth- 
ing in her life, why should she bother even 
to be annoyed? 

Arsames, the Persian, remained. 

The great event of the second half belonged 
to Leo. In the center of a sandy ring he 
stood, his body quiet with the lean alertness 
that sleeps beneath the skin. Though a 
thousand eyes were on him, he was as com- 
posed as a statue of one of his own Spartan 
gods. One by one his opponents approached 
him, some nervously, some aggressively, 
some as quiet as he. The result was always 
the same. 

Arsames observed young man after young 
man thrown as casually aside as a bag of 
straw. It was uncanny if it wasactual. But 
of course it wasn’t. “You can’t tell me 
they’re not spoofing,” thought the Persian. 
“This is to impress me. Well, I’m not.” 

At the end of the meet Leo passed before 
Arsames, and the Persian yawned. “Strenu- 
ous day you had,” he said. ‘‘Guess Ill go in 
for wrestling myself. I’m in favor of the 
static sports.”’ Leo didn’t speak, but he was 
un-Spartan enough to become quite pale, and 
all the excellent muscles, upon whose attrac- 
tiveness Iphigenie had remarked, tightened 
in a threatening manner. 


RSAMES didn’t depart until Wednesday. 
In spite of himself he was finding Sparta 

fairly amusing, and Iphigenie highly so. 
Naturally he saw a good deal of her. The 
house was small, and they had a spell of 
bad weather. Since the weather was very 
bad, the men of Sparta were all out in it, 
having a camping bee on the marshes. 

“T must say for you Spartans that you’re 
a consistent lot,’”? remarked the Persian. 
“When it’s too hot you have a track meet. 
When it’s too cold ” he smiled. ‘‘Iphi- 
genie, you’re very pretty. How’d you like 
being my eighth wife?” 

“Eighth? Have you seven others?” 

“Seven! I have forty-nine. You see, I 
come from a very distinguished family, and 
I’ve got to keep up my social obligations. 
It’s rather a bore, marrying as much as I 
have to. Why, the emperor has to keep a 
card index of his wives. Every time he con- 
quers a province he marries one. You see, it 
doesn’t ever do to slight anybody politically 
important. Now, you’d be a pretty good 
catch, for other than personal reasons,” he 
went on. “In fact, I better take you before 
the emperor sees you. I wouldn’t stand any 
chance against that big vegetable.” 

Iphigenie wasastounded. ‘‘ Well, Inever!” 

“No,” said Arsames, ‘‘you’re inexperi- 
enced.” He looked at her shrewdly. ‘But 
you're awfully pretty. I’ve a notion ——” 





he was silent, but his eyes dreamed off. 


Iphigenie sat up very straight. She was 
just a shade uncomfortable. It was all very 
well for them to talk as long as it was only 
theory, but when it began to have a personal 
application she wasn’t so sure which way the 
wind blew. Spartan men were pretty boorish 
and all that, but it was a boorishness at least 
that she was used to. This man But she 
mustn’t be provincial. Besides which, he was 
leaving tomorrow. 





(Continued on Page 120) 
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Moreover, it wasn’t entirely his fault. She 
had certainly given him every encourage- 
ment. She had smiled at him with the eyes 
of all Sparta looking on, especially with the 
eyes of Leo looking on. Well, she could 
handle any situation. Still, she wished all 
the men weren’t out there on the marshes, 
getting soaked to the bone and being, oh, so 
noble and Spartan. She almost wished that 
Leo were nearer. No, she didn’t. She could 
take care of herself. 

She rose. “It’s time for me to see about 
the supper.” 

The Persian looked at her in a particularly 
Persian way. ‘‘ Your prettiness,” he drawled, 
“is more important to me than your political 
position. I must arrange it that the emperor 
never sees you.” 


Fania wr was to leave Wednesday morn- 
ing, but as a matter of fact it was twi- 
light before he really got under way. He had 
sO many servants to pack his luggage that it 
naturally took a long time. The third assist- 
ant valet handed a garment to the second, 
who handed it to the 
first, who laid it in a 
chest of sandalwood. It 
was a wonder Arsames 
got off the same week he 
had planned to. 

An hour before the 
Persian’s actual and ul- 
timate departure Mrs. 
Cleomenes sent Iphie on 
anerrand. Every parent 
has one tone of voice 
that is always obeyed, 
and this time Mrs. Cleo- 
menes used it in her re- 
quest to Iphie. 

*“You’re to pack this 
wool over to the card- 
er’s,”’ she said, ‘‘and you’re to go now. I will 
make your adieus to the Persian.” 

Iphigenie opened her mouth to protest, but 
she didn’t. Her meekness was a surprise 
even to herself. 

Slowly Iphie walked down the highroad 
that led from the village. It was twilight 
and dreary. Over the plain of Sparta drew 
the straggling mists of evening. The village 
looked small and huddled. There are times 
when one’s home town becomes unbearably 
middle class. How could she go on here, 
month after month, year after year? Why 
did life have to be so ugly and uncomfortable? 
There were lands where fountains dripped 
into basins of alabaster, where there were 
hanging gardens as big as all of Sparta, where 
there were hunting parks with white deer and 
tawny leopards. How magnificent life must 
be in Babylon, how imperial! It was all very 
well to talk about the hardy Spartan virtues. 
Why did virtues have to be so hardy? Why 
was it impossible to amount to anything ex- 
cept in an unattractive climate? Iphie medi- 
tated on this and the general roughness of 
life as she stamped off the miles with her 
load of wool. 





UDDENLY, out of the silence, came a 

thunderous sound. A cavalcade of hoofs 
beat out a tattoo against the stones of the 
highway. The Persian! Iphigenie drew to 
one side in front of a clump of bushes and 
set down her bundle. She was embarrassed 
to be seen this way—like a peasant by the 
roadside. Her pride was hurt and, besides 
this, she was just a little bit frightened. She 
had not expected to meet the young man now. 
She had no notion he would overtake her. 

But he was here, almost, charging down 
upon her with banners and a great jingling of 
spurs and lurching of chariots. Maybe he 
wouldn’t see her. But he did, her dress being 
white against the dusk of the twilight. 

“Halt,” he shouted. 

The cavalcade came to a stop. ‘‘Hey,” 
Arsames shouted to Iphigenie, “looked all 
over for you before I left the house. Your 
mother seemed pretty noncommittal, I 
thought, too, but I passed that over.” 

“Good of you,” said Iphigenie haughtily. 
After all, this Persian was a bit high-handed. 

“Intended to ask her a question,”’ he went 
on, “but I suddenly didn’t take to her atti- 
tude. Too stiff-necked, you know. No of- 
fense.” 


Persian Apple Sauce 


(Continued from Page 119) 





Iphigenie looked around her with appre- 
hension for the first time in her life. It was 
terribly deserted on the highroad. 

“Tphigenie,” he said, ‘I’m going to take 
you along with me. You won’t be any par- 
ticular trouble on the march, and I’d have 
you cinched before my fellow countrymen 
step into your city.” 

Iphigenie drew aside. 


hry looked at her with amazement. 
““What’s the use of logic with a woman? 
Xerxes,” he clapped his hands, ‘“‘seize this 
woman.” 

There was a startled second in which noth- 
ing happened. “Xerxes,” he repeated. 

Xerxes blushed and stammered. ‘That’s 
not my job, master,” he said. ‘That’s 
Xenephan’s.”” 

“Sacred cow!” said the Persian. “That’s 
the trouble with servants. You never can get 
anybody to do even the simplest things for 
you. Xenephan!” 

Xenephan blushed and stammered. “TI 
lift the trunks,” he said. ‘I’ve never had 
any experience lifting 
young ladies.” 

“Zobion!”’ 

“‘Arisphon!” 

““Xebbo!” 

“Tarhash!” 

Nothing happened. 
They all had their other 
jobs. 

Then Arsames leaped 
out of the chariot. 
‘“‘Tphigenie, it seems as 
if 1 would have to bother 
to bundle you off my- 
self.’ He laughed. 
“Come on, little fox. 
Persians have got sense, 
see? Steal something 
worth having. You ——” He came closer. 
“T want you, you young, slender, arrogant 
dummy. I don’t mind if you’re not very 
bright. Nobody’s interested in your mind, 
even if you had one. Lucky for you you’ve 
got a chin line.” 

There was a look on his face that made 
Iphigenie quite faint in the knees. No one 
had ever talked to her like that before. For 
one instant she wondered if what he was say- 
ing might be the truth. 

“Soft, gentle, silky, little snapping fox,” he 
went on, “I want you.” 

Terror coursed up and down every vein in 
her body. Her lips were white and her eyes 
black with staring. ‘‘ Remember what the 
fox did. It killed the thief.” 

He smiled. ‘But not this little fox. Be- 
sides, he was a clumsy thief, a Spartan. Per- 
sians have got a technic. Observe the 
difference.’”’ Then he made a motion to take 
her in his arms. At once she came to life. 
Somewhere, somehow she tapped those last 
reservoirs of desperation that yicld strength 
where there was none before. ‘She fought like 
an animal, wildly, savagely. She scratched 
and tore and bit. She was more vicious than 
a dozen wildcats, but the languid strength 
of the Persian had come to life too. This 
was most undignified from his point of view, 
but he was as determined now as she. 

“Little beast,” he said between gasps, 
“‘yvou’re not behaving prettily at all. Where’s 
your Spartan restraint?” 





HEN he slipped a sash around her throat, 
an old Persian trick, and throttled her. 
Iphigenie was helpless. It was a silken sash, 
to be sure, shot through with gold, and its 
color was the scarlet of the flamingo. But it 
held her as though it had been forged of iron. 
“Come on,” he said, ‘like a little lamb. 
You'll have lots of sashes like this, even pret- 
tier.” 

He bundled her into the chariot where the 
luggage was piled and gave a shout to the 
driver. 

But before the driver started, a figure 
emerged from the clump of bushes by the 
roadside. 

“Not so fast,” said the figure. 

“c Leo!”’ 

The Spartan and the Persian faced each 
other. Arsames shrugged his shoulders. 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Why do Americans “‘look different” from European men and women? 


The American face is distinctive, writes 
Hilaire Belloc, the well known English 
author, in his new book, ‘““The Contrast”. 
If Americans appear in a group photo- 
graph, he says, they are easily recognized 
because they are so unlike Europeans. 


A look of alertness, of nervous energy, 
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strenuous lives. Action is the first demand 
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This habit of speed would do no harm if 
we balanced its drain on strength and vigor 
by giving more time and thought to sleep. 
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“The wrestler!”” he said. ‘Well, may the 
best man win.” 

“It’s too easy,” said Leo. 

Iphigenie watched the two of them, her 
breath coming in little gasps of terror. 

In an instant they had grappled. But it 
was only for an instant. Before any of the 
retinue could reach them Arsames lay in the 
dust. The hold Leotychidas had shown the 
citizenry of Sparta, with the exception of 
Iphigenie, that day at the track meet had 
come into its own. But the Spartan lost no 
time exulting. He lifted Iphigenie down from 
the luggage, took off the sash and bound the 
Persian firmly. 

“There!” he said, and he lifted the Persian 
up among his own trunks. “Run along now 
with your Back to Babylon movement. 
We’re through.” 

Arsames managed to gasp an order to drive 
on and the cavalcade started, creaking, 
groaning, full of awkward lurches and uncer- 
tainty. Leo and Iphigenie stood alone by the 
clump of bushes on the roadside. 


“Leo,” she said finally, her arms around 
his neck and her cheek very tight against his, 
‘*how did you happen to be there?” 

“I’m not so dumb as I look.”’ 

“You mean ——?”’ 

“‘T’ve been here exactly three days watch- 
ing for that bird to pass by.” 

She screwed around and looked up into his 
face. ‘“‘Then you thought this might 
happen?” 

“T knew it.” He stopped. ‘You see, I 
arranged with your mother to send you to 
the carder’s.”” She made a struggle to be 
free of his arms, but he only held her tighter. 
“Tt’s no use,” he said, ‘‘you belong here.” 

Iphie made no second effort to be free, but 
she attempted at least to be dignified. ‘“That 
was very unfair of mother,” she said, ‘‘and I 
shall certainly never speak to you again.” 

Leo laughed. ‘‘Oh, won’t you?” he said, 
and it must be admitted that without much 
struggle he kissed her. 

‘**Well, there will doubtless be times when 
I'll wish you’d kept that promise.” 


Kathleens Nother 


(Continued from Page 9) 


that morning. To see him off, the last hur- 
ried hour with him, then his face growing dim 
as he stood on the deck and the water widened 
slowly, irrevocably between them—at least, 
she would have that always to remember. 

There was only a half hour. Larry sent 
his baggage aboard and they found a corner 
of the dock shed, quiet, just out of the stream 
of travelers. They stood there almost silent. 
There was nothing to be said. Their last 
half-hour together! Larry kept his arm 
about her regardless of the stream of by- 
passers, looked at her with a grim, tight- 
lipped tenderness. 

“T wonder,” Kathleen said, “if I shall ever 
see you again.” Her voice broke in the sim- 
ple sentence; tears smarted under her lids. 

His hand tightened over hers. “‘Of course,” 
he said; ‘‘I’ll be back in three years.” 

But the heartiness in his voice rang false. 
Three years, in the twenties, with all the 
hazards of life between! Their hands might 
cling, their hearts might plan and hope, but 
with a sick acceptance of all human likeli- 
hood, they felt that it was good-by. 

Tick-tick-tick, the relentless steamship 
clock. Ten minutes more, five, four, three— 

“T’ll have to be getting on, Kathleen.” 
He bent to kiss her. 

“Oh, Larry, I can’t let you go. I 
can’t ” The sobs that choked suddenly 
from her lips were of panic. Till now, in the 
very moment of parting, she had not realized 
what she had done. “Oh, Larry, I can’t! 
I can’t!” 





UDDENLY, as though Fate itself had 

heard her frightened cry and decided to 
grant a little reprieve, the white-haired man 
standing a few feet away, making the first 
check on tickets and passports, turned to 
Larry. ‘Taking this boat?” he asked. 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“You’ve got till three o’clock,” he said. 
“Big cargo delayed; holding the boat.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“It’s posted.” 

A confirming glance at the bulletin board, 
then at the other informed passengers un- 
certain whether to turn back or go on, Larry 
turned to the girl. Her face, at first unbe- 
lieving, blazed suddenly. Reprieve—it was 
pardon! Pardon for a sin against youth and 
love. 

“Larry, is there time—could we be mar- 
ried—can I go with you? Is it too late?” 

“You—you want to marry me—to go 
with me now—today?” Larry for a moment 
was dazed, incredulous. 

“‘ Now—today—forever.”’ 

Larry, for a brief moment, was all the 
lover, unbelieving. Then, suddenly, he be- 
came the man of action, the capable young 
executive, the one young man his company 
had ever sent off on a hard, responsible job. 


“Taxi!” His voice was sharp, incisive. 


At ten minutes of three their taxi drove up 
again over the jouncy cobblestones. Larry 
dashed across the street to a little owl drug- 
store to buy a toothbrush for his bride. Her 
trousseau. While he was in the store, 
Kathleen had the first opportunity of the 
day to catch her breath. Messenger boys 
were dashing in and out of the steamship shed 
and Kathleen, with one eye on the relentless 
clock, wrote a message to her mother. It 
was not an easy message to write, and there 
was no time for long explanations. 


s EAREST,” she wrote on the yellow 

page, “Larry and I were married this 
morning. I’m sailing with him in five min- 
utes. I meant not to do it, but I couldn’t 
help it. I do love you, mother, and I came 
to tell Larry good-by. But I couldn’t do it. 
You know how it was, mother, that night you 
ran down through the woods and found the 
horse and buggy waiting in the moonlight 
on Sawmill River Road.” 

The messenger boy snatched the yellow 
envelope, the boat whistled, Kathleen and 
Larry were the last to board; just after them 
the gangplank was lifted, a strip of black 
water between the boat and dock appeared, 
grew wider, wider. At first it was just a step 
across, back to land, then the water between 
was wider, wider. 

The steamer that brought Kathleen and 
Larry back three years later scudded into 
New York harbor out of a ninety-mile-an- 
hour gale into a blizzard, the worst New 
York had seen in years. Snow blew on the 
icy edges of the wind. But to Kathleen, it 
was summer, warm with the comfort of 
recompense. She was coming home at last 
to take care of her mother. 

She was cheating life a little. She had her 
lover; she has seen her Bagdad; and she was 
coming home at last not too late to pay off 
love’s debts. The splendid executive position 
in the home office, that the firm had offered 
him, had been an accolade to Larry. To 
Kathleen, it meant pride in her husband and 
a joy besides, the joy of a home where she 
could have her mother, could make up to her 
for the lonely years. 

She had fairly bubbled with joy in her 
letter telling her mother the good news. It 
had helped soothe the hurt that every letter 
from her mother had brought with it. Not 
that the hurt was intentionally given, of 
course. Kathleen’s mother was a good sport. 
Her first brave letter had been just what 
Kathleen had known it would be. She 
wanted Kathleen to be happy, it had said, 
and she thought Larry could make her so. 
She would never have forgiven herself if 
Kathleen had given him up on her account. 
It would have been a terrible wrong, and she 
was glad Kathleen had realized it in time. 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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materials for a com- 
plete home direct from 
the manufacturer at 
big savings on the ’ 4] 
lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. 


















Living room, dining 
room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 4 other 
plans, some with pan- 
tries and dining alcoves 
Get Free Aladdin ¢ atalog, 





Living room, dining j 
room, kitchen, three bed 
rooms, with bath room 
opening into hall. Cased 
arch between living room 
and dining room. 2 plans. 





Dutch Colonial with 
full ceilings first and second 
floors. 14’x22’ living room, 
large dining room, large 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath, 
linen and clothes closets, 


Dutch Colonial for 
wide inside lots or-nar- 
row corner lots. Full 
ceiling heights entire second 
floor, sewing room, col- 
umned, inset [front entrance. $ - ere 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 
plete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your 
station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for 
FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 630. 


The ALADDIN Co.,, ficuicah 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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Housewives! 


NV End the Rule of 
i the Squeaky, 
Wobbly Bed 





Don’t be bothered any longer with beds that creak 
—are hard to move—are always needing repairs. 
Banish spreading rails and falling slats forever. Iquip 
every bed in your home with Wittliff Patent Braces. 

Inexpensive—easy to put on—just a few minutes’ 
job—yet what a difference the Wittliff makes. The 
bed instantly becomes a solid, silent, easy rolling unit. 

Be sure to insist on Wittliff Patent Braces on every 
new bed you buy. All live dealers will have them! 


The WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. 
Superior-Thirtieth Building Cleveland, Ohio 


-Witthffe Braces 
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: 


For the New Baby—3 Needs in 1 

Bassinet—Crib—Playpen—all in one Kiddie-Koop at 
the price of one good crib. 

Used day and night all thru crib years, Kiddie-Koo| an 
economy investment. Keeps baby off the floor and away 
from harm, indoors and out. Saves mother many stp; 
much handling of baby and eliminates worry. 

Easy to carry—folds complete to 8 inches, Ivory or white 
finish. Four sizes. Write today for free illustrated literature, 
prices and names of loca 
dealers. E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co 
431 Central Ave., Rochester, \. Y 
Also Makers of the Baby Bathinette 
(This name-plate your protection 
against substitutes.) 


|e - —ty Kippie-KO°? 


at all times : Modern CRIB Playpen 


CLARK’S 6TH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb “‘Laconia”’, Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days: 
$1250to$3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “ Transylvania; 
Jan. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine-Egy pts 0” 
days, $600 to $1700. SOUTH AMERICA to Buenos try 
new S. S. ‘‘Caledonia’’, Feb. 4; 50 days, $550 to $1259. 
Norway in 1926, $550 to $1300. 


Longest experienced management. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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“Ready to drop” from sheer fatigue 


~ Avoid this common vacation danger 


“= can’t go a step farther.” Most women know 

what this cry of agony means, but so few realize 
the danger that it indicates. The out-door air, new 
scenes, new faces—all tempt women to keep going 
beyond their strength, until tired Nature rebels and 
rudely calls a halt. 


Physicians everywhere are warning women against 
the dangers of fatigue and exhaustion—urging them 
to learn the proper way to rest, before they reach the 
breaking point. Science tells us that the feet are one 
of the two major “fatigue spots” of the human body. 
The weary overstrained nerves and muscles of the feet 
may not complain directly, but they pass on their fatigue 
to the rest of the body. Thousands of women are 
learning the valuable lesson that the surest way to rest 
the body is to regularly and systematically rest the feet. 


Once you actually try this simple method you will 






Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


be delighted with the results. At night, for an hour 
or so, take off the shoes you have worn all day, and 
slip your feet into a pair of soft, easy Daniel Green 
Comfys. Let your weary muscles and tensed nerves 
relax. Try this faithfully for thirty days, and you will 
feel a remarkable gain in vitality and reserve strength. 


And what a satisfaction it is, for women of taste 
and discrimination, to have for this purpose such 
slippers of unusual character and smart distinction 
as Daniel Green has made possible for you. Your 
dealer will be glad to show you the wide range of 
new Comfy styles with their wonderful color harmo- 
nies and pleasing fabrics. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., Main Street, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES 


10 East 43rd Street 10 High Street 
New York City Boston, Mass, 


189 West Madison Street 
Chicago, III. 
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Tired Women—Send for this booklet 


“Relief from Fatigue and Nerve Strain 
through Relaxation’”’ is an unusual book- 
let by the well-known medical authority 
Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, which shows tired 
women a new way to rest. A very practi- 
cal little book every woman needs. Write 
for booklet on “Rest.”’ 
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n Spilling 
gee Pose Vvanitle 








Refill It 
Yourself 


Single, 
Powder only 
1.50 
Double, 
Powder and 
Rouge, $2 \ 















Vanitie 
jor Loose Powder 


Made expressly for your favorite loose 
powder. Now you need never use cake 
powder again. 

Norida is a genuine beauty aid, worth 


many times its price. It’s a dainty case 
of just the right size, handsomely em- 
bossed. Comes filled with Fleur Sauvage 
(Wildflower) Poudrein your favorite shade. 
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Mailed direct if your dealer can’t supply you 


Sold in all Beauty Shops, Department 
and Drug Stores 






Not a Sifter Vegeta Not a Compact 


NORIDA PARE UMERIE 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


G30 S. WABASH AVE. 

















BAT HASW EET 





The Favorite Luxury 


Of Gentlewomen 


To step into a bath that smells like a 
flower garden— into water so soft 
and limpid it seems to caress the 
body! Bathasweet brings this lux- 
ury to you. A sprinkle of it fills the 
room with fragrance, makes the 
water soft and soothing, and leaves 
about you that indefinable, “scent- 
less” perfume that is the very height 
of daintiness. In cans, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. In beautiful glass package, 
$1.50. For sale at all drug and dept. 
stores. 
1oc can sent FREE if you write the 
C. S. Welch Co., Dept. H. J. 3, 1907 Park Ave., N. Y. 











Engraved INVITATIONS and, 





Correct in form. Perfect in execution. Di- 
rect from the nation’s capital. 


HAUSLER & CO., Dept. D. 
Washington, D. C. 
100 Script Engraved wees Cards 


ANNOUNCEMENTS-VISITING CARDS 







Moderate 
prices. Samplesonrequest. Established 1906. 





(name only) $3.00 ae 





Kathleens Mother 


(Continued from Page 122) 


And, finally, Kathleen was not to worry 
about her. She would get along beautifully, 
Kathie would see. 

They were all brave letters, too, that fol- 
lowed; no word in them of forlornness or 
complaint. It was in the events they chron- 
icled only that Kathleen could read their 
record of loneliness. She had rented their 
little house in Tuckahoe, Mary Darte wrote. 
It was foolish to keep it open for just one. She 
would rather board in New 
York. It took no clairvoy- 
ant eye to read the truth 
into this letter. The little 
Tuckahoe house, that had 
been so full of young laugh- 
ter, the little house where 
company could stay as late 
as they liked and make as 
much noise as they liked, 
the little house where every 
dish and chair had been 
placed for two—even a 
boarding house in New 
York had seemed less for- 
lorn to Mary Darte than 
living on alone in the silent 
little house. 

She had boarded first with a second cousin, 
but that had not been very satisfactory; she 
had tried taking a room and going out for 
her meals. That was worse. She tried, too, 
to pick up some of her old friends, but they 
had grown. apart, had lives full of interests of 
their own. Not that her mother wrote that; 
but Kathleen could read the failures between 
the lines of her mother’s letters. Once, dur- 
ing the second year Kathleen was away, her 
old office had urged her to come back in 
her former position and she had considered 
doing so. 

‘““T guess you’re happier when you’re 
busy,” she had written, and Kathleen, re- 
membering how she had always hated the 
office, had counted the years till she could be 
free of it, read the true desperation of idle 
hands that had made even uncongenial work 
seem welcome. 


ARY DARTE had not gone back to 

the office, however. Kathleen’s frantic 
protest and the offer of a nonpaying job in 
a social service branch had combined to 
save her from that. 

The last letter of all that Kathleen had 
received would have broken her heart if she 
had not just learned of Larry’s New York 
position and knew, as her mother did not, 
that she was coming home to stay. 

“T’ve taken a big apartment on West One 
Hundred and Fourteenth,” Mary Darte 
wrote. “I’m going to take a few boarders, 
all women. If I can get four I shall be able to 
keep a good maid and swing the expenses all 
right. It will be much pleasanter than living 
alone or boarding myself. I’ve taken our old 
furniture out of storage, and having the 
familiar things around again is going to make 
it seem quite homelike.” 

Kathleen could scarcely bear to read on 
through the rest of the plucky, cheerful little 
letter. The pitiful game desperation of it, 
her mother trying with boarders and old 
familiar furniture to make for herself the 
semblance of a home! 

In the cold wharf shed where Larry was 
attending to their baggage, Kathleen sought 
frantically for a telephone. There was no 
telephone in the wharf shed; it seemed ages 
till she followed Larry and the barrow with 
their baggage through the iron gates. There 
would be a telephone booth on this side. She 
almost ran through the little crowd that had 
braved the blizzard to meet the boat. 

“Kathie!” 


HE stopped short. 

familiar voice! 

“Mother!” 

And in a moment they were laughing and 
crying in each other’s arms. After the chill 
fear of the last half hour, her mother, safe 
and sound, safe at last in her protecting arms. 

Mary Darte looked a little older, the hair 
under her small hat was almost all gray, her 
figure was a little heavier. But she was here, 
well and safe. 

Their arms and hands tightly locked to- 
gether, they followed Larry out to a cab; 


Her name, the old 





they sat close together, still clinging fast as 
the taxi jounced across the rough cobble- 
stones. 

Kathleen squeezed her mother’s hand. 
“You got my letter, with my big news?” 

“Indeed I did,’’ her mother answered. 
“Isn’t it great? I’ve spent all my spare time 
since your letter came looking at apartments. 
I’ve found two that I think you may like, 
both of them right near me.” 

“You like that neighbor- 
hood?” 

“Very much. It’s nice 
and airy, between the two 
parkways and near Colum- 
bia. One of my girls is go- 
ing to Columbia.” 

“One of your boarders?” 

“Yes.”” And then enthu- 
siastically, ‘Really, I have 
four of the nicest girls. 
The other three work. I 
wanted to get girls who 
were either working or 
going to school. It’s so 
much harder for them to find 
a home of any kind. They 
can’tafford to pay a very big 
price, you see, and most people don’t want 
to take girls. When they will take them, they 
don’t usually provide any place for them to 
entertain a beau in or anything like that. I 
can afford to make a regular home for them, 
on account of having an outside income.” 

“You old dear,” said Kathleen, “that’s 
exactly what you would do.” 


ARRY left the two of them and their 

baggage at the Hundred and Fourteenth 

Street apartment, going on down to his home 
office to report at once. 

The girl boarders were all away and Mary 
Darte unlocked her apartment door. Kath- 
leen followed her into the living room. It 
was a large, homelike room and Kathleen 
stood for a moment, staring in silence. It 
was a new room to her, of course, and yet 
eerily familiar. 

There was the old upright piano she had 
played so many hundreds of times. But 
sheet music she had never seen was on the 
rack. The clock, with the shepherd and the 
lamp, that had ticked so long on the Tucka- 
hoe mantel was ticking away now over gas 
logs. There was the picture of English April, 
the familiar bookrack, but scattered among 
the bindings she remembered were unfa- 
miliar books. 

Her mother’s Martha Washington sewing 
table stood open near the window, a darning 
ball thrust into a pale blue silk stocking 
such as surely Mary Darte would never 
wear. 

“Good heavens!” Kathleen gasped. ‘You 
haven’t had to do the boarders’ mending, 
have you?” 

“Oh, no,” said her mother hastily. ‘I was 
just doing those stockings for Rosalie; she’s 
the college girl. She lets her things go just 
the way you used to, and I couldn’t bear to 
see an expensive pair of stockings ruined for 
lack of a stitch in time.” 


ig 8% HLEEN twinkled shrewdly at her 
mother. “T’ll bet every one of those 
boarders imposes on you!” she hazarded. 

“Oh, no,” Mary Darte denied hastily. 
“They’re all as sweet as can be. You ought 
to have seen the party they got up for my 
birthday. And they’re always making me 
go to the movies with them and things like 
that.” 

“Just the same, I’ll bet they do impose on’ 
you,” Kathleen insisted. 

Mary Darte laughed, a tender laugh. 
“Not half as much as you used to,” she as- 
sured her daughter teasingly. ‘I didn’t have 
you properly scared with six on the waiting 
list, ready to step in to take your place, if 
you weren’t good.” 

Kathleen put her arms around her mother, 
kissed away the teasing smile. ‘“ From now 
on, mums,” she said solemnly, “nobody’s 
ever going to impose on you again. You 
aren’t going to have a hard thing to do the 
rest of your life. From now on I’m going to 
take care of you.” 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Just sediiated “°8tacam: 
ThisAdvance Style Gorecast 
for1926 


Here are the correct Fur Styles for 1926—accurately 
described and shown on living models. These are the furs 
and fur styles that will be worn by the fashion leaders of 
America. This book is also a complete guide to fur quality 
and unequalled values. 

Know facts given in this book—how to judge fur 
quality —what furs wear longest—the true names as well as 
trade names of furs—see the low prices quoted on quality 
furs in this book before buying any furs anywhere. 

71st Anniversary Sale 
Now Going on~Reduced Prices 


The confidence fur buyers place in Albrecht’s catalog 
has been won by seventy years of service. To know the 
facts given in the new and entrancingly interesting Albrecht 
catalog will save money and guard against error in your 
choice of furs. This book shows why Albrecht Registered 
Furs protect you in every way. Get your copy now—it 
is free. Send the coupon to E,. Albrecht & Son, 81 East 
6th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Albrecht Furs 
Saint Paul ass — 


BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be sure the Albrecht Registra- 
tion Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 


Minnesota 


































REFORM 


FOUNDATION 
LETTERS 


A delight to embroider 
and admire. Made of an 
improved substance 
which swells when laun- 
dered, beautifully em- 
bossing the embroidered I | 
initial or monogram. 
Many artisticstyles. Ask 
for them at your favorite , 
store. 


























DRESSMAKING 


Learn at Home © 


Have a $35 dress for only 
a $10 hat for only $3 o: 544, 
a $30 wrap for only $1.5.50. 
Thousands of women and : irls 


are now learning right at !) me 
in spare time to make s:. it, 
distinctive clothes for a alf 


or a third the usual cost. \\ ite 
today for Free Booklet wich 
tells how you can have 1ore 
pel prettier clothes and ve 
earn money besi:'s. 


Woman’s Insti ite, 
7 IN 
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All Your Teeth ? 


The daily way to check decay 
kill the germs that cause it 


By Ira Davis Joel, B.S., M.S., Department of Bacteriology 


YoU BRUSH YOUR TEETH FAITHFULLY. % 
You brush them carefully. Yet when 
you visit your dentist you are often 
surprised at the number of cavities 
his instruments reveal. 

You feel baffled. Others seemingly 
no more careful than yourself enjoy 
the blessing of sound teeth. What is 
the trouble? ra) 





HE trouble is that your teeth require a 
certain kind of protection which you are 
failing to give them—the protection they need 
is adequate dental care and the daily use of 
a germ-killing dentifrice. 
The pwétection they need is the germicidal 


protection of Kolynos Dental Cream. Koly- 


nos not only keeps your teeth white and glis- 
tening, but its main properties are highly an- 
tiseptic—extremely important properties if 
you are to have sound teeth, teeth free from 
dangerous, offensive, and painful cavities. 


In a paper read before 
the Stuyvesant Medi- 
cal Society, a famous 
dental surgeon gave 
this advice to those 
who would avoid ab- 
scesses in their teeth: 


Protect the enamel 
and you protect the life 
of the nerve; a tooth 
with a live nerve is a 
healthy tooth. 


Youth and 
At 20— Be : 


eauty. 
Gleaming hair. Sparkling 
eyes. Lovely curves of 
chin and cheek. Smooth, 
velvety skin. TEETH like 
matched jewels of a neck- 
lace. Then the same girl— 





Kills germs—washes them away 


Did you ever watch snowflakes collect upon 
a window-pane? That is the way germs 
collect upon your teeth. The first few find 
it hard to cling, but soon they build up 
rapidly. First Bacilli Acidophili lodge on the 
enamel. They are tiny, short threads of 
germs. In your saliva is a sticky substance 
called mucin. Little flakes of this adhere to 
teeth. Thus a 
close, sticky, web- 
like film spreads 
across the enamel, 
a film of malig- 
nant germs that 
cause decay. 

These germs 
multiply with 
amazing rapidity. 
Each produces 
tiny quantities of 
harmful acid. The 
film holds this 
acid against the 
teeth while it 
gradually eats 
into the enamel. 

Kolynos checks 
this. To begin 
with, it Ai//s germs. It breaks up the film. 
It washes away the film, with its multi- 
tude of germs. It leaves comparatively few 
germs in your mouth; hours pass before there 
are again enough to be dangerous to your 
teeth. And even then, so thoroughly polished 
are your teeth that it is very much harder for 
the germs and the mucin to cling to the glossy 
enamel surface. 





Section of a Molar 
A—The sticky, web-like film of 
germs, mucin and food particles 
begins to form. B—Acid then be- 
gins to eat into enamel rods and 
separate them, before it finally de- 
stroys the rods themselves. C 
Germs swarm in through the break 
in the enamel and attack the den- 
tine under it. D—When the decay 
reaches the pulp, which surrounds 
the nerve, toothache follows. 


Less danger from tartar 


The accumulation of tartar on the teeth is 
greatly retarded by the use of Kolynos. How 
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You Reach Old Age wi 



















At 40— 


Still fair to look 
upon. But the 
hair is not solus- 
trous. The eyes 
are not quite 
so bright. The 
skin is still 
smooth, but with 
an effort. Here 
and there a mus- 
cle sags. Her 
teeth, however, show 


NO CHANGE. 


At 60— 


Gray hair. Crow’s-feet. Wrinkles. Yet one feature is as beau- 
tiful as it was at 20. Her teeth have NOT CHANGED. 


KOLYNOS 











HE contents of both 

these tubes were inocu- 
lated with germs that infest 
the mouth. Then air was 
pumped through the tubes. 
The air forced through one 
tube was first brought in 
contact with Kolynos. The 
air forced through the other 
was not. At the end of the 
experiment, for every 200 win Kolynos 
germs in this tube, there . 
was only one in the Kolynos tube. Kolynos kills germs. 











Without Kolynos 


important this is! Consider the ugly aspect 
that tartar gives your teeth and the pyorrhea 
which it so often causes. Your teeth stay 
beautiful. They glisten. Their full natural 
lustre shows in your smile. Then, too, Koly- 
nos is delicious in taste. It leaves your mouth 
with a clean, fresh, wholesome feeling. It 
counteracts the acidity in your mouth caused 
by the fermentation of food particles and the 
excretions of germs. 


FREE—Enough Kolynos to brush your } 
teeth 22 times, % inch to the brushing. 


THE Kotynos Company, Dept. 2-Al, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send sample tube to: 
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Put 


‘oi changes the picture. It demon- 
| strates what the presence of a single 

a can mean. A buzzing fly instantly 
e changes the atmosphere of a room. 





ene you associate the things you eat with 
utter cleanliness. A fly soaring over a dinner 
table offends the guest. It wounds the hostess’ 
pride. Its very suggestion ends your relish for 
the most delicious foods. 

You know about flies. It is unnecessary to 
describe in disagreeable detail how flies become 
sources of contamination or how the scientists 
know they are carriers of disease. The whole 
world detests flies. 

It is only within a few years that persistent 
experimentation triumphed with the perfection 


our Hand Over The Fly ~ 
Then Look at The Food 
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of FLY-TOX. FLY-TOX kills flies. It is a sci- 
entific insecticide. It was developed at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research by the Rex Fel- 
lowship. It is a realization of a Rex ideal. 


Get rid of the flies. It is easy. Use FLY-TOX. 
Make your kitchen clean, immaculate, positively 
free from insect contamination and worthy of 
the delicious dishes prepared there. Then spray 
every room in the house, make them as clean as 
the kitchen. FLY-TOX kills flies. It has brought 
to millions of American housewives a sure and 
safe means of obtaining the comfort and healthful 
cleanliness, they have always sought. FLY-TOX 
is a fragrant, stainless spray, simple to use and 
wholly effective. It is now the nation’s house- 
hold insecticide. 







































Buy Fly-Tox from your retail dealer. 
The improved Fly-Tox hand sprayer is recommended. 
However,atrialsprayeris given freewitheachsmall bottle. 


Half Pint. . . . 50c Rint |. Gs se 128 
Cate. 6 « + £825 Gallon . . - - $4.00 


The gallon size is especially satisfactory for hotels, su™ 
mer camps and institutions. 
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Don’t Rinse 
_ Your Hair— 


Shampoo this new way— 
in 10 Minutes 


A non-rinsing shampoo—used 
20 years by fashionable hair- 
dressers. ow offered you on 
special trial offer. 


In 10 quick minutes Cleero 
washes your hair. 15 minutes 
to dry it. Your hair is clean 
and sweet. Gleams with new 
life and sparkle. 





Cleero actually benefits 
hair and scalp. Because you don’t have to 
rinse. Hard or soft water makes no difference 

Cleero neutralizes all harmful elements. 


You will never catch cold from 
shampooing with Cleero. For this 
reason many hospitals have adopted 
it as the standard shampoo for their 
patients, 

Cleero brings your hair new life; 
leaves it soft and silky. But don't 

e take our word. Send 10c 
Speci4 for trial bottle. Then note 


the difference. 


ie ae 








@ ! Van Ess Laboratories, Inc. . eve ; 
© '! 152 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. oo ' 
: I ; ainly 
j Send me trial bottle of Cleero. I enclose 10c to J 
j cover cost of packing and mailing. 1 
| I 
1 Name i] 
| I 
1 Address I 
' City Sate aii eca Sates 
' 
3 
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Regulate 
ba 


e 

by easily! 
baby now in the habits of 
Saveworkand worry lateron. 
1ew free book tells how to make 
gular, how to save the work . 2 OE 
es of changing soiled Little Toidey 

: _ diapers and cleaning nursery chair bowls. 
) Little Toidey is the comtortable baby 
toilet seat that is absolutely safe. Held 
on top of the big seat by rubbered 
clamps which prevent marring On or 
ff in 5 seconds “olds compactly for 
traveling and visiting 
Send for ‘*‘Muake Baby 

‘ It's freel 

JUVENILE WOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Gertrude A. Muller, Pres. 

315 Taylor St. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


rs 
= Keep Sweet “d 
= with get 
5 THE DAINTY Y/ 
DEODORANT if 


This smooth, white un t SIR = 
sc nted cream neutralizes “Hh. 3 
, e*. 8, 


ill perspiration and body 
1 It is soothing and very comforting 







Regular” today. 





















Tt is a harmless 
It isa splendid emollient. No particular woman 


without it. 25¢ and 50c a Jar. Sample 3c. 


LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH 
A Liquid Face Cream 
Revives the freshness of youth. Bottle 75c 


PHROSTEEN For Sunburn & Rough Skin 25c bot. 
At Drug and Department Stores 
EVERSWEET CO., Dept. L5 62 Cliff St., N.Y. 


Campbell’s “RAPID”? ELECTRIC 


. ge 
Fireless Cooker Range ) 
Exactly what you've been waiting 
lor—the Automatic Rapid Elec- 
tric Fireless Range has double 
Electric grill for frying, 17-in. oven 

I large ic fireless 

© boiling. Electricity starts 
cookir It automatically shuts off 
and fircless cooker finishes the cook- 
ing. Works off home lighting circuit. 
SPECIAL 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Write FREE home science cook book. 
Cash isy payments, Low price will , 
maze you A card will do. rs 4 
William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. fi | 
Alliance, Ohio, Georgetown, Ontario 
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Cleans White Kid Slippers 





geck 
hey must be absolutely clean on ALL oc- 
casions. Carbona cleans them like new. It 
dries instantly, leaving absolutely no after- 
odor, and they can be worn immediately. 
For Safety's Sake-demand 
UNBURNABLE 
Cleaning Fluid 
EMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
= Without Injury to Fabric or Color 





20+ 30¢ 60¢ & 41. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. All subjects 


ae noe (novel length), Verse, Business, Travel, History, 
A edicine, Science, Politics, Sports, Humor. Immediate Read- 
ing. Prose (40,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections) 


Dept. LH, DORRANCE& CO., Pub., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


| d li 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


re ] 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1052 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 

















Kathleen’s Mother 


(Continued from Page 724) 


“Bless your heart, Kathie,” said her 
mother, patting her shoulder. And then, 
briskly, ‘‘But, first of all, you’re going to 
have a good nap. Larry says you were sea- 
sick all day yesterday. Come into my room 
and slip off your dress.” 

Waking up three hours later, smelling the 
faint, distant hint of luncheon, it flashed 
across Kathleen’s mind that for one who had 
come home to take care of her mother, 
things were strangely as they had used to 
be when her mother had taken care of her. 

Sitting up and rubbing her eyes, she dis- 
covered Mary Darte smiling at her from the 
doorway. 

‘*Seems like old times, doesn’t it? ”’ she said 
happily. “Just as it used to be before Larry 
came along and took you away from me.” 

a OU don’t know how I hated to go and 

leave you alone,” said Kathleen; ‘ how 
I’ve worried about it since. But I’m going to 
make it up to you now. You'll never be 
lonely again. Larry and I are going to take 
care of you now. You'll have a home and a 
family of your own from now on.”’ 

Mary Darte suddenly sat down on the bed 
beside her daughter, took her hand. ‘‘Honey,” 
she said, ‘I’m going to love having you and 
Larry here in New York; I hope you'll like 
one of the little apartments out near here; 
but, honey, I can’t live with you. I can’t 
give up this place now.” 

‘“Why not?” Kathleen’s voice was sharp 
with hurt amazement. 

‘*Well, I’ve got a lease on it and 

“Oh,” relieved; “‘but you can sublet it.” 

**Wel-l-], I’m afraid I can’t give it up, any- 
how—on account of the girls. They like it 
here so well.” 

‘You mean,” demanded the incredulous 
Kathleen, “that you’ve got to keep on tak- 
ing boarders because the boarders like it?” 

Her mother smiled deprecatingly. “It 
does sound a little silly,” she admitted, 
“but, you see, there are a good many special 
reasons. There’s Helen Walker—she has a 
perfectly lovely voice, and here she has a 
piano that she doesn’t have to rent and can 
practice with. She doesn’t make much, and 
if she moved she’d have to-pay more board 
and wouldn’t be able to squeeze out enough 
money for lessons. It would be an awful 
shame, with that beautiful voice.” 

“But ie 


” 








“ AND Rosalie—she’s so pretty and has such 
a lot of beaus; she absolutely needs a 
home that’s a dignified background for her. 
She’s the sweetest, straightest little thing in 
the world, but you know how people are 
who haven’t been used to young people. If 
she were living all alone in a furnished room, 
they might think all this innocent nonsense 
was wildness. Here, she brings the young 
fellows in to meet me, tells me all the jokes 
and where she’s going and everything. But 
she'd be awfully headstrong with a person 
who didn’t understand her. A girl like Rosa- 
lie simply has to have a home.” 
“But a 
“It’s a queer thing about 
girls; here Rosalie has to be 
held back at every turn, and 





“T’ll bet there’s some reason why she has 
to stay too.” 

“Oh, no,” Mary Darte said; “I’d miss 
Josephine Wilbur; we go to the theater and 
places together quite a good deal; but Pm 
half thinking of putting her out. She makes 
a good salary and can afford to live some 
other good place; she’s engaged to a man 
out of town and will be leaving before long 
anyhow. But if she went right now I could 
take in a little girl I got acquainted with up 
at Social Service; she confided in me a good 
deal and I’m terribly worried about her. 
She’s a pretty, silly little thing who never 
had a good home or much early training. 
There’s a perfect rapscallion of a married 
man crazy about her and—really, Kathie, 
I’m afraid I'll have to turn Josephine Wilbur 
out, muchas I hate to. If I can get that child 
here among nice girls—she’s really nice her- 
self, you know, but just no sense at all—if I 
can get her where I can keep an eye on her, 
with Rosalie to round up plenty of decent, 
eligible beaus for her 6 





“CTILL, though, if I should put Josephine 

out, there’s a girl on the waiting list I 
really ought to take. She’ssick half the time 
with stomach trouble, and I really think it’s 
mostly from eating in restaurants. She’s 
working awfully hard and isn’t regular about 
her meals. I really ought not to let it run 
along any longer. If she were here, anyone 
is more regular about meals when there’s 
someone expecting them home at a certain 
time. Then I could get her certified milk to 
drink; she might as well drink water as the 
skim milk they serve her in restaurants. If 
I could put her in Josephine Wilbur’s room— 
still, there’s that other silly child.” 

Mary Darte wrinkled her brow in uncer- 
tain weighing between the needs of the body 

ad the needs of the soul. She looked up to 
find her daughter’s eyes smiling at her, 
quizzical, loving. 

‘A fine chance I’ve got to take care of 
you!” said Kathleen, 

Her mother caught her hands impulsively. 
“You know I'll always love you better than 
anything else in the world, Kathie darling,” 
she said. ‘But you see how it is, don’t you? 
You’ve got Larry. You don’t really need me 
now. And all these other girls do. Having a 
little income of my own I can do so much 
better by them than as if I had to earn my 
living with boarders. It’s the luckiest thing 
in the world I happened to stumble onto 
them.” 

Lucky—as though all the luck in the world 
does not serve high gifts! Paint to Michel- 
angelo, song to Jenny Lind—girls who need 
her to the woman with the talent for being a 
mother! 


ATHLEEN rubbed her cheek against her 
mother’s shoulder as she had used to do 
when she was a tiny child. ‘Whenever you 
want to come, mums, there’ll always be your 
room waiting, Larry and me wanting you.” 
Mary Darte’s eyes filled with 
impulsive tears. ‘Bless your 
dear heart, Kathie,” she said, 
‘“‘T’ll come one of these days; 
and of course any time you need 





with Alida Smith it 
takes the whole four of 


me, rightaway. You 





us to push her along. 





understand, don’t 
4 you, darling, and you 











Honestly, Kathie, 
Alida Smith was head- 
ing straight for being 
a sour old maid ' 
when she came here; : 
straight, stringy hair, 
spectacles tucked be- 
hind her ears, mind 
you, and the most , 
awiul clothes in the Ss 
world. We've got her 
to wearing nose 
glasses that you’d 
hardly notice, to having a marcel twice a 
week, and I shopped with her for four Sat- 
urday afternoons to get just the right kind 
of winter suit. She really looks almost smart. 
And the night before last, if she didn’t have 
a beau! A man she met in her office.” 
Mary Darte laughed triumphantly. 

“What about the other boarder?” Kath- 
leen demanded with a loving sort of grimness. 
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VECSON WHATS 


won’t be hurt by my 
not coming for 
a while?” 
“Whatever way 
you’d rather do, is all 
right,”’ said Kathleen 








ES, 


humbly. “I just 
want you to be 

¥ happy.” 
a Mary Darte drew 


her hand caressingly 
over her own girl’s 
sleep-rumpled hair 
and smiled, the smile of the woman, tender, 
fun-loving, understanding, God-made for the 
mother of girls. 

“Bless your heart, darling,” she repeated. 
And then, as though the idea had suddenly 
occurred to her for the first time, “As a 
matter of fact, my dear, though I seldom 
have time to think about it, I believe I am 
unusually happy.” 
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Soft NS 
absorbent towels 


OOTT TOWELS are bright-white, ab- 

sorbent and soft. They will not injure 
the most delicate skin, yet they are sturdy 
and may be used for a brisk rub-down. 

Boott Towels are inexpensive. Low in 
price, they are high in value, for they wear 
long and well. 

Buy Boott Towels in packages of six 
from your Dealer or buy a bolt of Boott 
Toweling and make your towels, wash 
cloths, bureau scarfs and children’s bibs. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 
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LOWELL, MASS..U.S.A. 
ABSORBENT TOWELING 
TOWELS-FACE CLOTHS-BIBS 
WHITE 4x0 ECRU 
LAUNDRY BAGS-SCARFS 
WHITE DRESS OXFORD 
SCRIM“CURTAINS 
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Sramapal 

Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyeda beautiful 
seal black. Itisdurable, madein 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular furon the market today. 

Worthern Seal 
Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 
Ask to see a garment of 
Northern Seal 
**TheWorld’s Standard Sealine’’ 
a For information, write for booklet 
OP to NORTHERN SEAL, Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.I., NewYork 
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EAR—at OUR expense—silk hosiery which 

looks, fits and wears so much better and hold 
its shape and appearance of ‘‘newness’’ so muc 
longer than any other hosiery that your friends 
will want to know where you got it. We pay / 
you for telling them. You can make $10 
to $15a week and get your own silk hosiery 
free, Write for amazing plan today. 
Mrs. Mary MacDonald, 
care of Wearplus Company 
347 Wearplus a 


venue. 27 
Bay City, Mich. 4 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 


\ NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
Become 4 CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Independent Dept. 38-421 South Ashland Boulevard -Chicago 





LAYETTE GARMENTS cut out, ready to make. 
Best of materials and approved patterns used. Findings and full di- 
rections with each, Send $1.00 for nightie, layette list, valuable sug- 
gestions, designs and material samples. Orders sent in plain envelopes. 


BETTER BABYWEAR CO. Santa Barbara, Calif. P. 0. Box 290, 
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And so the kitchen should reflect cheer and charm 
as well as provide comfort and convenience 


The only room in the house which a woman does 
not share is the kitchen. It is the one room where 
she may have her own way without consulting others. 


Perhaps this is the very reason the kitchen is so 
often last to get its due. Yet every woman has her 
dreams of what this room should be! 


She would have it furnished as completely and 
carefully as the family living room—with every con- 
venience to save an aching back and tired feet. 


But above all, it would be a charming, restful 
place, with dainty, feminine touches to cheer her 
workday along. 


Don’t think that such a kitchen is beyond your 
means! With a surprisingly small outlay, you can 


The 1925 Hoosier Highboy! 


The greatest value ever offered 

ina kitchen cabinet, with these 

new exclusive Hoosier features 
New combination glass and wood panel 


double doors. Handy metal and wood racks 
and trays on inside of doors 


New type of flour bin. Suspended from lower 
shelf. Accessible; easy to fill. Shaker sifter 


Greater shelf storage space. Unequalled 
storage space above. Shelves 12 inches deep 


Genuine porceliron storage drawer. All 
porceliron, covered, absolutely moist-proof, dust- 
proof. Splendid storage capacity for extra flour 


enjoy this convenience, this fresh attractiveness in 
your own kitchen. 


Domestic science authorities have studied your 
kitchen needs and have designed just the furniture 
to make it an easy, pleasant place to work. Hoosier 
Equipment! 


First, of course, and the main unit of every mod- 
ern kitchen, is‘the Hoosier Cabinet. It is the efh- 
cient center from which thousands of households 
are directed. And it is far from being an extrava- 
gance; for you can have a Hoosier on such easy 
terms you will never feel it! 


Next, your need for extra storage space is splen- 
didly filled by Hoosier movable units. One style 
has deep shelves for dishes, 
utensils and supplies; the other 
is fitted as a broom closet. 
You may use them as an ex- 
tension of your cabinet or 
in other suitable places. The 
units, too, you may have and en- 
joy on the easiest of payments! 


An added touch of cosy cheer 
is given with the dainty Hoosier 
Breakfast Set of table and chairs. 





Genuine porceliron bread and cake box. 


For breakfast nook or rest cor- 
ner, it is both decorative and 





Just above storage drawer. All porceliron 


Sliding cutting board. Finest rock maple. 
Slides over bread and cake box 


Other exclusive Hoosier features. Spacious 

white porceliron top, 25x40% inches, on roller 

Spring tension; mouse-proof; ant-proof; shaker 

po sifter; 14-piece glassware set; velvet-lined 

silverware extension drawer; 10-piece cutlery set 
in extension drawer with compartments 





practical. 





You can get Hoosier furniture 
in White or French Grey En- 
amel, golden oak, or painted to 
match your special color scheme. 














Whatever your choice, you have a tastefully 
appointed, charming room. 


Don't go on “putting up” with shabbiness just 
because your kitchen is old! New Hoosier furni- 
ture will work wonders—and without tearing out 
or building in! And for new kitchens Hoosier is 
regularly installed as affording more facilities and 
greater beauty than your carpenter can build in. 


The Hoosier Easy Payment Plan 
will revolutionize your kitchen! 
The best part of a Hoosier kitchen is that you will never knou 
you've spent the money! For buying Hoosier furniture is now re- 
duced to the easiest, simplest terms and a very small first paymen: 
brings what you need. As you use it you can finish paying in terms 
to suit your best convenience. The Hoosier store in your town wil! 
gladly tell you of this special plan, or write us for details. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
825 Leslie Street 
Newcastle, Indiana 


Send for this interesting book 
‘on kitchen planning— FREE! 





The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 

825 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: 

Ideal Furniture Equipment 

No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 











Please send me, free, your new booklet : 
‘* Planning the Modern Kitchen. 








© 1925, The H. M. Co. 
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Revenge on Paper 
S ALMOST any patron of sum- 
i mer hotels will admit, it is 
L his or her bounden duty to 


‘ke numerous, large, healthy cracks 
t the hotel’s supply of free station- 
ry. That is one of the few, if not 
he only means of revenge which may be 
aken for the bills and other things the hos- 
‘clry will inflict upon you. Some say it is not 

very satisfying vendetta, but nobody seems 
o have thought of a better one. 

rhe germs of this retaliation creep into 
-our brain during idle intervals between the 
‘musements and recreations of which, the 
hotel prospectus assured you, life at Gosh- 
wotta Inn is full. As those intervals grow 
longer, you find yourself standing in front of 
one of those desks in the lobby. Your fingers 
twitch for the pen and your eyes glare at 
the pristine sheets of paper and envelopes 
handsomely crested and illustrated with an 
I:lysian scene alleged to be in the vicinity. 
Perhaps you have just received your weekly 
bill. Revenge is sweet! 

You reach a stern determination to write 
a letter, a long letter, using lots of paper. 
Then all you have to do is to think up whom 
to write the letter to and what to say. That 
passes away quite a lot of time and really 
should be mentioned in the prospectus as 
one of the pastimes of the resort. Finally 
you think of a number of correspondents and 
begin to correspond frantically. A fine vin- 
dictive feeling steals over you, tempered only 
by having to buy stamps. 

Your letters may be described as mid- 
summer fiction, with little plot, less action 
and a great deal of imaginary atmosphere. 

You don’t expect to get any answer to 
most of those letters, which are really only 
your devices for feeding fat a grudge. What 
is your surprise when you receive many long 
rcplies! They are written, of course, on the 
stationery of other summer resort hotels. 

FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 


“Furnished: To Let” 


T WAS all very well to advertise it ‘ Fur- 

nished: To Let”’; .it could never be called 
furnished to live in. Whoever it was arranged 
that furniture in the living room, for exam- 
ple, must have gotten his ideas of interior 
decoration from a warehouse. As I pointed 
out to Angela, the only way to cross from 
the door to the window was to leap over the 
sofa; and even then in order to get about you 
would have to dangle by one arm from the 
chandelier like a chimpanzee. 

We surveyed the room together. 

“T might understand putting the desk be- 
hind the door,” admitted Angela after the 
survey, “but why they’ve got the bookcase 
backed up against the only window si 

“No sooner said than mended,” 

1 replied, taking off my coat and 
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but I’m afraid it’s too tall, after 
all,” said Angela. ‘Let me measure.” 

T let fall the books with a crash, and blew 
my nose in comfort. ‘Why not leave the 
furniture as it is, dear?” I suggested, “and 
let me pick up the house instead, and turn 
it around and around till you find that it 
fits?” 

“If you feel that way about it 
Angela. 

“T do,” I replied. 

We have worked out a novel arrangement 
in our living room—the sofa is in the center 
of the floor, for example, and you must leap 
over it to get across the room; the desk is 
behind the door; and the bookcase is up 
against the window. But then, as I said to 
Angela, people must express themselves in 
their furniture, don’t you think? 

— Corey Forp. 


The Mercenary Muse 


)LORA, with a graceful tread, 
Runs through summer showers; 
Loiters o’er each garden bed, 
Calling buds and flowers; 
Wakes the red rose on its stem; 
Stirs its pale pink cousin. 
Seven dollars will of them 
Buy a single dozen. 





” said 


Ceres, goddess of the farm, 
Over furrows watches; 
Shields from bugs and other harm 
Thriving garden patches; 
Each potato resurrects 
From its brown-skinned casket. 
He will pay, this bard expects, 
Fifty cents a basket. 


On the idle summer breeze 
Fair Pomona strays. 

She who filled the apple trees 
With the blossoms’ haze 

Sees, where petals shone like snow, 
Swelling apples thrive. 

Later, I shall buy, I know, 
Three for twenty-five. 


Bright Euterpe, well-known muse 
Of the bards of spring, 
Knows the poet can’t refuse 
At her call to sing. 
Many throats will lyrics swell, 
Straining many collars. 
While I sing, I hope I sell 
This for thirty dollars. 
—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 





Bad (ompany 


“CO THIS is the crowd you travel with, is 
it, son?” queried his parent, with an 
uneasy smile; an uneasy manner, in fact. 

His son, a perfectly normal American boy, 
with clean face and hands ard a complete 
set of clean clothes, replied in a perfectly 
normal manner: 

“Yes, dad. Why? What’s the matter 
with them? Anything?” 

The parental manner had now a distinct 
note of embarrassment. How should he 
break the news to his boy? How should he 
make him understand? 

“Come with me a moment, son,” he said. 
“T want to have a little talk with you. Tell 
me, are those boys really your friends, the 
boys you play with right along?” 

“Of course. What’s the ‘ 

“But’—in awed and whispered accents 
now—“‘there isn’t a homely boy among them 
or one with a face full of freckles.” 

“What of it?” 

“What of it? What —— Well, maybe it’s 
all right. But you’ve all got your front 
teeth too. None of your friends has his front 
teeth out.” 

“Say, dad, what’s the ge 

“Nothing, son; maybe it’s all right. But 
tell me this: Why haven’t you a terribly fat 
boy among you, one with big jowls and 
awful legs?” 

“Gee whiz, dad, how do I is 

“And you haven’t a single little colored 
boy tagging about after you either,’”’ the 
father continued. ‘‘That’s mighty queer. I 
don’t understand it.” 

““See here, dad. I think I’m the one who 
doesn’t understand. I think I travel with a 
pretty fine bunch of fellers, if you should 
happen to ask me.” 

‘Perhaps you do, son. Perhaps they are. 
Forget what I just said and go back to ’em. 
Only—oh, never mind.” 

And the father slowly walked away, mut- 
tering. 

“All clean, no freckles, no rags, no jowls, 
no colored boys. It’s a queer gang my boy’s 
got in with; very abnormal. I thought, after 
all my experience, that I knew what a crowd 
of American kids was like. Maybe it’s all 
right—but 4 

The father was not to be blamed. Not at 
all. He was the victim of his profession, 
being the all-powerful director of a line of 
juvenile movie comedies. 

— ARTHUR H. FoLwELt. 

















The Band Stand 


(Many small towns are installing ra- 
dios in their band stands, thus elimi- 
nating the village band.) 


OW dear to this heart is the 
band of my childhood, 
The band that could never play anything 
new; 
The cornet, the tuba, the flute carved from 
wildwood, 
And the drummer, as proudly his drum- 
stick he threw; 
The cymbals, and likewise the artist who 
played ’em, 
The cross-eyed trombonist, whose tones 
were dark brown; 
Our leader, the barber, who, after he’d 
flayed ’em, 
Charmed all of the suffering men of the town; 
And even the band stand, the paint-lacking 
band stand, 
The jackknife-carved band stand, the pride 
of the town. 


But now to base use has descended this 
treasure; 
A radio hangs frem its rafters so bare; 
Far-scattered the players who once gave us 
pleasure; 
Our programs now come over miles of 
thin air; 
We get the jazz hits just as soon as they’re 
written— 
A tune that’s a week old we greet with a 
frown; 
But sometimes with grief o’er the past are 
we smitten, 
When we meet at our radio stand in the town. 
The once so-called band stand, the knothole- 
filled band stand, 
The now bandless band stand that graces our 
town. — ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 


Agricultural (rop Reports 


(As they should be gathered, according to the 
conviction of a man who drives in an auto- 
mobile along the ‘‘ trunk-line’”’ roads.) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 

ment of Agriculture issued today a bul- 
letin showing the condition, prospects and 
probable output of the leading products of 
farmers throughout the United States, dur- 
ing the month of June: 


GASOLINE FILLING STATIONS 


The crop of gasoline filling stations is very 
promising, rating about 87.3 on a three-year 
average. The number of filling stations 
planted during the present year shows a vast 
increase. Wet weather in the Southeast has 
somewhat interfered with the growth, but 
fine weather in other parts of the country has 
more than compensated. Consensus of opin- 
ion among farmers is that gas-filling- 
station crop will be the biggest ever 





ss up my sleeves. “First, the 
desk. | 

“Over by the window,” she be- 
gan, “or, wait a bit” —I halted with | 
the desk in my arms—“ perhaps just 
this side ” T staggered slightly. 
‘But there isn’t any light switch 
there,’ she debated. “Put it back 
where it was for the time being.” 

“Let’s get rid of the sofa first,” I 

uggested. ‘That should do nicely 
beside the fireplace.” 
_ “Ye-es,” doubtfully, “except that 
it’s too long for that end of the 
room.” T held the sofa and waited 
while Angela decided: “Leave it 
where it is and we'll settle that later. 
Let’s get at the bookcase. Of course 
it looks nice against the wall, or, bet- 
ter, over here—no, better here—no, 
here ee 

I waited. 

“We might have the bookcase 
next to the fireplace,”’ Angela consid- 
cred, “except there’s no light - 
My nose itched; I clamped my chin 
on the top of a pile of books I had 
in my arms and reached behind me 
cautiously for my handkerchief. 
“Or we could set it up against the 
wall behind the door “4 

My right hand missed my hip 
pocket by inches. I shifted the books 


slowly, and struggled behind me 
with my left. 
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‘““WHAT MAKES THE OWLS SO STUCK UP ALL OF A SUDDEN?’ 
““SOMEBODY TOLD THEM THEY’RE IN WOO’S WOO”’ 


known. Hor Docs 

Hot dogs show some decline since 
the last bulletin was issued, the rate 
being 67.6 on the three-year average. 
The entireSouth reports the weather 
too warm for the proper develop- 
ment of hot dogs, and some of the 
farmers have given up their acreage 
and gone into ice-cream cones ex- 
clusively. In the Northwest hot dogs 
are maturing well and show no signs 
of blight, though the rabbits gnawed 
the bark off the fall-planted variety 
badly. The thin-skinned variety of 
the Connecticut Valley has been 
somewhat sunburned, but it is 
thought that the extra toughness of 
| the rolls will more than make up for 
this damage. The mustard crop, 
which is usually planted alongside 
the hot dogs, needs more heat. 


ANTIQUES 


All antiques, with the exception 
of Chippendales and Bennington 
glass bottles, are in good condition 
and should summer well. This year’s 
crop of shade-grown antiques prom- 
ises to be 100.9 per cent, which is 
| the best showing the antique crop 
has ever made. Some of the farmers 
| in the East have adopted a clever 
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Tell Us the Boys’ 


Fielder’s glove, bat, flashlight, 7. 


watch—for months you’ve wanted one 
of these or 200 other prizes we’re sav- 
ing for live boys like you—but Dad’s 
pocketbook has always balked! Now, 
we'll help you make your prize dreams 
come true, and Dad won’t have to pay 


the bill! 


We'll Help You Earn 


cou 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


already! 

My Name 
Street Address. 
Cy. 


Sales Division, 706 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Help me get started toward earning Prizes and extra money. 


Prizes You Want 


The very prize you’re wanting most can 
be yours if, every week, you deliver The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Saturday 
Evening Post to folks in your town (in 
U. S. A.). A couple of hours on Thursday 
will turn the trick. Great sport, too, for 
we help! Want that prize soon? Then 
mail the coupon—TODAY ! 


Them Without Cost 


PON 


My Dad is beginning to smile 





State 




















Invitation, Announcement and Calling Card Samples fur- 


nished upon request. Prices Moderate. 
Dittmar Engraving Company, 814A Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Representative in Every County 


Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 

Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 















BIG PROFITS selling CLOWS- KNIT 
Hose in spare time. Immense variety. [5-4 
Supreme quality. Guaranteed. Prices 5 
ow. Liberal earnings for you. 
Write for FREE samples. 
GEORGE G. CLOWS COMPANY 
S_ Dept. BA, 234 S. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 














MEN and WOMEN by taking orders for our fast 
selling dress materials, handkerchiefs, hosiery, 
etc., can easily earn from $25 to $75 a week. Won- 
derful sample outfit sells for you. No experience 
necessary. Write for all the facts. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc., Dept. 111, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Maternit 


ATERNITY apparel with no 
maternity look. Dresses, 
coats, corsets, underwear. Clever de- 
signing provides ample expansion 
and concealscondition. Also,apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 


































Easy, fascinating, spare-time work col- 
oring and selling our qrecting cards and 
folders. 1925 Christmas line ready. 
Exclusive Gocians. Write NOW for il- 
lustrated book, “Pleasant Pages.” 
Gives full instructions how to color, 
how to sell. Or send $1.00 for Trial 
Box containing assortment sample 
cards, instruction book, brush, colors 
and sample colored card. Sells for $3 
to $4 when colored. 
LITTLE ART SHOP 
441 Louisiana Avenue, Washington,D.C. 














BECOME A NURSE 


HIS school during 25 years has 
taught nursingto 30,000 women 

in their own homes—beginners 
as well as practical nurses. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a week 

Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. You can try our 
course without cost if dissatis- 
fied. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY—EXQUISITE SILKS 


Worn by a Million Women. Not sold by description or illustration 
but by actual samples of the material sent to your home by return 
mail on receipt of a postal. You test and admire these wonderful silks 
and select at your leisure those best suited to your individual tastes. 
A triumph of mail order merchandising; you see what you buy. 
Write to-day for Free Samples. 









Lingerie Tubing..... 90c yard All Silk Satin. ey 00 yard 
Tubing for Stouts. ‘$1 .00 Printed Crepes... +2 +-2,00 
English Broadcloth.. .90 “ Satin Striped Crepe.. ecccce "2.00 “ 
Pongee for Lingerie. 1.00 “ Silk & Wool + a (eae? 2.00 “ 
Radium for Leonie, eT bd Brocaded Faille. . aw 
Striped Tub Silks. ols Bed Bengaline.. “2 ae % 
PR Pore a @ WOME 6.0 cc cece ceveceve aap © 
Broadcloth, all silk. = 715 Duvetyn. . .2.00 “ 
Crepe de Chine.....2.00 “ Crepe back ‘Satin ‘Canton, 25 * 
Georgette......... 12.00 “ Flat Crepe or Moire.....2.50 “ 


Write for cotton assortment—a triumph of the weavers, printers and 
dyers—at various prices. Full Fashioned Stockings, Pure Silk (guar- 
anteed), $1.25 ea. Agents write for special proposition. 


ROBERTSVILLE SILK MILLS, Dept.Z,404 Fourth Avenue, NewYork 


‘‘Home- Making, as a Profession”’ 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 
Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Beautifully en- 

WEDDIN graved Invitations 
& Announcements. 

Write for samples. 

BOLAND ENGRAVING CO., 931F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
EARN MONE selling our silk, woolen and 
cotton fabrics in full or part 


time, men or women, storekeepers or dressmakers. Write 
today for our attractive offer. FASHION TRADING Com- 








PANY, 661 Bergenline Ave., West New York, N. J. 


JANT WORK .én.? 





Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Men or women, 

Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
mentand furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Writeto- 
day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9,3900 Sheridan Road,Chicago 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dt Scholl's 
Zino-pads 227-1 


Wl Gish School Course 
in 2 Years Gupliied Bish Sepoct 


two years. Meets all requirementsforentrancetocollege 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. HC 53 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO 














You can complete this 
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marketing scheme which should recommend 


itself to live farmers everywhere. 


They are 


placing signs in front of their farms, reading: 
OLD ANTIQUES. This is the result of the 
patient efforts which the Department of 
Agriculture has been making for some years 
to introduce a better and more prolific strain. 
“Old Antiques”’ bear more heavily and bring 


a higher price than “ Antiques.” 


tables in cans. 
on a fifty-year average. 
—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


VEGETABLES 


Idyl 
E LEFT the lovers rapturous 


Alone . . . alone on top the bus. 


We would not mix our gross alloy 
With such pure gold of hallowed joy. 


We knew that not for sordid eyes 
Was this, the fruit of Paradise. 


And so we left them up above 
Alone with dreams, alone with love. 


For shop-worn mortals drab and stained 
Such trysts were veiled . . . 


it rained. 


besides, 
—E xtAs LIEBERMAN. 


Most farmers are now buying their vege- 
The vegetable crop is .0006 


«Memoranda Found in a Vanity Bix 


BEAUTY need not be more than 


deep. 


kin 


When men begin to talk about how capa- 
ble a girl is she had better grab one. 

The ability to wear clothes is more im- 
portant than the ability to acquire them. 


The biggest tribute to the art of 


the 


Os- 


metician is the Spanish War bride who js 
now a leader of the young married set. 


It’s a wise daughter who looks as oli 


her mother. 
A business girl should dress pla 


inly 


she need not keep herself out of a raise. 


It used to be a mother’s 
old gracefully. 


ambition to grow young the same way. 
—McCreapy Huston. 


as 


but 


ambition to grow 
Now it is a grandmother’s 


True, the early bird catches the worm but 
on the other hand he spoils the golf greens. 


When 


a girl is afraid that the wrong man is 


about to propose, two’s a crowd and three is 


good company. 


A full moon of a summer night is beautiful, 
but a new moon minds its business better, 


What is needed most in summer is a radio 
program of lullabies and bedtime stories for 


the birds which wake at daybreak. 






















SALESWOMEN — SALESMEN 
Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 
Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
of Fabric Samples furnished 
to Agents. Write today. 


NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 


000 ACTU. 
FABRA os AMPLES 573 Broadway, Dept. 29, N. Y. City 











# For sale at all Sc and 10c stores, 
: hardware, drug and grocery 
stores 


ME CORMICK & CO. 
BALTIMORE 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies « cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 


to send this advance notice. With your new 


ad- 


dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 

Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 


promptly to insure receipt of the September 
before it is ‘‘sold out.’’ We cannot begin 


issue 
sub- 


scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders oF 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 


carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 


not received.] 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
NEw YORK: 366 Madison Avenue 


Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 


CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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WHY NOT A“VACA 














—the little “vacations” so inviting in sum- 
mer—they’re yours, when The Hoover 
comes into your home. It speeds your work 
and lightens your tasks. It does your sweep- 
ing, electrically and thoroughly. It beats 
your rugs, and rugs need beating. (‘This you 


* ° 
can prove .. R And itsuc- , PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of 





a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table-knife, or something 
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[ON” FOR WIVES ? 


home; longer-wearing rugs of enduring 
beauty; freedom from drudgery—these are 
yours, with a Hoover. But the thing you'll 
enjoy most is the leisure hour or two 
The Hoover brings you. For that is price- 
less! Yet to obtain it you 








tion-cleans. Your “dust- 
ing,” too, is more quickly 
done, and dustlessly, with 
Hoover powerful suction 





LL | 





It BEATS .«:- 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO + 


of equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps 
and watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths onto a piece of 
paper. Feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt 
your present cleaning methods have missed, and that beating has 
dislodged. Correct use of The Hoover causes this embedded dirt to 
be vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle beating of the Hoover 
brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws 
all the beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


as if Sweeps 


need pay but $6.25 down, 
and any Authorized 
Hoover Dealer will deliver 
your Hoover, complete. 








as it Cleans 


* The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Wake them up with 
[pana and massage! 
You can do it when 
you brush your teeth! 


Soft food cheats the 
gums of stimulation. It 
does not help the circu- 
lation of the cleansing 
blood. Use Ipana— 
massage your gums 
and thus offset the lack 
which soft food brings. 


four. And during that time, nature restores 
your vitality by clearing the poisons of fatigue 


from your body. 


Ye REST, perhaps, eight hours out of twenty- 


But, if you were to sleep, like some story book 
princess, for years and years and years, could nature 
possibly clear those poisons every day? 

Decidedly not! Sleep is necessary, but so 1s ex- 
ercise—work—stimulation. 

And yet, people wonder why the gums are so 
subject to disease. Far from the heart, fed only by 
tiny blood vessels, they get only a faint impulse 
from the blood stream. Under a diet too soft—too 
creamy—they are cheated of the natural stimula- 
tion which coarse, fibrous food once gave them. 


Soft food is the cause 
of gum afflictions 
Our gums never do get one-tenth the stimulation 
which they need. They never get the work—the 
exercise—which they need to keep them healthy. 
As one authority says in a dental textbook: 
“‘The mouth is the mill of the alimentary 
canal. The consumption of fibrous food, 
thoroughly chewed, should be encouraged. 
We have abandoned many of the hard foods 
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for mushy materials which require no ac- 
tion by the teeth and give them no exercise.”’ 
His testimony can be matched by hundreds of 
others; for the scientific man, who believes in cause 
and effect, can hardly reach another conclusion. 


What’s to be done 
in caring for the gums? 
We cannot control our diet. Modern existence has 
settled that almost beyond our control. But we 
can stimulate our gums when we brush our teeth, 
and thus achieve the good effect which rougher 
food would deliver to our gums. 


Brush your gums with Ipana every time you 
brush your teeth. It will help to combat gum 
troubles, because it will induce a lively, health- 
giving circulation of blood and tone and strength- 
en tender, and even bleeding gums. 


Ask your dentist, he'll tell you the value of this 
treatment. Make your children do it, too! It’s 
important to their health. 


The history of Ipana 
and the story of its success 

Five years ago we presented Ipana to the dentists 
of America. Our professional men demonstrated 
it all over America. They urged massage—a light 
massage with Ipana and the brush. 

Dentists tried it—on themselves and in their 
practice. Ipana was a success. Its active agent is 
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Address 


City 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S85, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


Name 
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ziratol, an antiseptic and hemostatic, known by 
the dentists and used by them to allay bleeding 
and to heal infected tissue. 

Now, Ipana is well known—widely advertised. 
But still we urge you to ask your dentist about 
Ipana and the method we recommend—for we feel 
sure both will have his recommendation. 

Ipana, unlike so many things that are good for 
you, is delicious to the taste. It cleans the teeth 
well, without abrasives, without whitening chem- 
icals. And, because of its ziratol content, it re- 
stores weakened gum tissue to a normal tonicity. 


As a test—switch to Ipana 
for just one month 


Try it for one month! As a dentifrice plain and 
simple, you'll like it. And if, by chance, you arc 
bothered with soft, tender or bleeding gums, you'l! 
find out what a beneficial effect it will have on 
that under-stimulated, sub-normal tissue. 

There’s a coupon for your use on this page. 
Frankly, we'd prefer that you ignore it, for the ten 
day tube can only tell you of its taste and its clean 
ing power. 


But a large tube, which you can easily get at your 


nearest drug store, will last for more than one hun 
dred brushings. Buy one today—your teeth will bi 
whiter, your gums will be firmer—and, all the timc 
you are using it, you will have a new sense of ora! 
cleanliness. 
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Are your gums suffering from a lifelong slumber? 
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Pick up and go when 
the outdoors calls you! 


Let’s not be cheated of the joy of eating 
often out of doors. There is no need of 
tiring preparations—just pick up and go! 


For tempting picnic sandwiches, here 
are meats already cooked. Each one isa 
real delicacy—Libby’s Corned Beef, 
Libby’s Vienna Sausage, and many 
others that your grocer will be glad to 
tell you about. Take them along just as 
they are and make your sandwiches out 
of doors. 


Take a bottle of Libby’s Stuffed Olives 
or Libby’s Sweet Mixed Pickles and 
some fresh fruit, too. Then what more 
would you wish for a picnic—except a 
blue and cloudless sky! 


But if you really /ike to prepare foods 
at home, here’s a dainty sandwich that 
I know you'll enjoy. Brown some nuts 
in butter, chop them with Libby’s 
Stuffed Olives, and spread the mixture 
on thin slices of whole wheat bread. 


This “Surprise Salad”’ is delicious, and 
easy tocarry, too. Scoop out the centers 
of tomatoes and fill with Libby’s Corned 
Beef chopped with celery and mixed 
with mayonnaise. 


If you’ll write me, I'll be glad to sug- 
gest other picnic treats—what to cook 
over the camp fire, and what to put into 
the big hamper that you take with you 
on motor trips. 

And I'll mail you free a new leaflet 
which contains both menus and recipes 
for camp meals, and a complete list of 
_ to stock for the “grubstake”. Write 

“Camp Meals and Grubstakes’’! 


Mo le 


Cooking Correspondent 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
158 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


The key 
opening de- 
vice on these 


improved 


cans insures 

easy open- 

ing every 
time 




































Brought from shady groves 
in Spain to give a relish to 
your picnic feast—Libby’s 
Olives! They are choice 
Manzanillas, noted for their 
richness and fine flavor. And 
then they’re stuffed with 
little Spanish sweet peppers 
that make them even more 
of a delicacy. 


Libby’s Sweet Mixed 
Pickles, too. They have that 
“just-right” spicy tartness 
that you want with meat and 
sandwiches. Be sure to have 
plenty of these relishes along, 
for you’d be surprised to see 
how they do melt away! 


You can’t imagine how good they are, until you’ve tasted 

them—Libby’s Vienna Sausages. They’re made of choice 

pork and beef all chopped fine with special seasonings; 

and they have just the sort of savory richness that appeals 

particularly to picnic appetites. Try them this way: 

wrapped in bacon, broiled over the camp fire and served 
all sizzling-brown inside a soft, split roll ! 


If you want just about the best sand- 
wich in the world, one that every 
member of your family can make in 
a twinkling right on the spot—do 
this. Take along with you a can of 
Libby’s Corned Beef, a jar of Libby’s 
Mustard, a loaf of whole wheat or 
rye bread, some butter and a knife. 
Let your family have the fun of 
cutting down through the tender 
meat, and spreading it with this 
creamy smooth mustard. They’ll 
appreciate all the more the rich, 
distinctive flavor of the corned beef 
and the special mild, yet tangy 
flavor of the mustard 
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At the 


itz- Carlton’ 
and the Ambassador 


* 


in Atlantic City 


One Hundred and Sixty-Four Women Guests 
tell why they prefer this soap for their skin 


U! IS TO ATLANTIC ciTy, with its golden air 
and its wonderful hotels that society women 
from New York, Philadelphia, Washington— 
even from as far as Pittsburgh and Chicago 
—go for a week-end of delicious idleness, 
when the rush of a crowded season has begun 
to fray their nerves and dim their vitality. 


Because the brilliant throngs that drift through 
the Ritz and the Ambassador represent as cosmo- 
politan a gathering as America can offer—we 
undertook an investigation among the women 
guests at these two hotels. 


How do these women, who can afford the most 
costly personal luxuries, take care of their skin? 
What soap do they buy? Why do they choose it ? 


One hundred and ninety-four women 
guests staying at the hotels at the time of 
our inquiry answered our questions. 


One hundred and sixty-four, or more 
than three-fourths, said they were using 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap for their skin. 
The other thirty named ten different 
brands of soap. 


We asked the one hundred and sixty-four 
Woodbury users, why they preferred it for 
the care of their skin. 


“ Because my skin was so irritated by any 
ordinary s9ap.” 


“ Because other soaps which I had given a 
fair trial had failed—Woodbury’s has greatly , 
helped me.” 


“Wash in your usual way 
with warm water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, and dry 
carefully. Now dip the tips of 
your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are cov- 
ered with a heavy, cream-like 
lather” —continued on page 4 
of the booklet, “‘“A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” 


“ Because of the amount of soap necessary to use, 
living in Pittsburgh. I find Woodbury’s leaves the 
skin as smooth as possible.” 


“ Because all my friends who have good complexions 
use it.” 


“ Because once I find something good, I want to hold 
on to it. It is the most refreshing soap in the world.” 


These were a few of the answers. 























TO OVERCOME 
BLEMISHES— 


. id 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap was best for the 


One hundred and twenty-two women spoke of 
the purity of Woodbury’s Facial Soap or mentioned 
its mild, non-irritating effect on a tender skin. 


Why Woodbury’s is unique in its 
effect on the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by which Wood 
bury’s is made. This formula not only calls for absolutely 
pure ingredients. It also demands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process than is commercially possibl: 
with ordinary toilet soap. In merely handling a cake of 
Woodbury’s one notices this extreme fineness. 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects. Get a cake 
of Woodbury’s today, at any drug store or toilet good 
counter, and begin your treatment tonight! 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six week 
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